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THE  STRAIT  GATE. 

By  XeT.  Theodore  L.  Cayler. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  recall  that  turn- 
jrate  by  which  all  the  thousands  of  visitors 
were  admitted  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia.  However  many  came  up,  the 
gate  turned  for  each  person  separately;  they 
passed  in  one  by  one  to  the  enjoyments  and 
privileges  provided  for  them.  The  managers 
of  the  Exhibition  had  a  i)erfect  right  to  stipu¬ 
late  the  place,  the  terms,  and  the  manner  of 
admission. 

In  like  manner,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth 
has  announced  the  terms  and  the  method  of 
admission  into  the  privileges  of  salvation  and 
the  possession  of  eternal  life.  “  Enter  ye  in  at 
the  strait  gate.”  This  is  Christ’s  own  invita¬ 
tion  into  the  kingdom.  Two  ways  into  eterni¬ 
ty  are  before  every  soul :  one  of  them  is  broad, 
and  has  abundant  latitude  for  every  opinion 
and  license  for  every  sort  of  practice ;  it  is  pop¬ 
ular  and  crowded,  but  it  leadeth  to  destruction. 
The  other  way  is  narrow,  because  it  has  its 
limitations  as  to  conduct  and  character ;  God 
has  set  up  walls  of  everlasting  right,  and  who¬ 
ever  leaps  over  them  is  a  transgressor.  One  is 
the  wrong  road,  the  other  is  the  right  road. 
One  leads  to  perdition,  the  other  to  heaven. 
And  everybody  is  at  this  moment  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  roads.  It  does  not  require  any 
effort  to  discover  the  broad  gate  or  any  self- 
denial  to  enter  it.  Simpiy  follow  out  the  de¬ 
vices  and  desires  of  the  carnal  heart,  and  you 
are  there.  Satan  has  many  “criers,”  and  all 
manner  of  alluring  enticements  are  flaunted  at 
the  portals. 

Dr.  Thomson  in  “The  Land  and  the  Book,” 
tells  us  that  he  has  often  seen  the  strait  gates 
and  narrow  ways  in  Palestine,  with  here  and 
there  a  traveller.  They  are  sometimes  in  re¬ 
tired  places,  and  are  opened  only  to  those  who 
knitck;  when  the  night  comes  on,  they  are 
shut  up  and  locked.  How  descriptive  of  the 
way  of  salvation!  Bunyan  has  the  same 
thought  in  his  immortal  allegory ;  no  one  en¬ 
ters  the  Cele.stial  City  who  had  not  previously 
entered  the  “  wicket-gate.”  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  reaching  heaven  by  cutting  “cross 
lots.” 

Christ  is  the  door,  and  the  only  door.  When 
He  says  “Come  unto  Me,”  He  invites  and  di¬ 
rects  you  to  the  strait  gate.  The  divine  Spirit 
leads  you  only  to  Jesus,  and  the  Word  points 
to  none  other  name  by  which  you  can  be  saved. 
You  are  shut  up  to  salvation  by  the  atoning 
Saviour;  and  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that 
you  are  not  diverted  or  distracted  by  having  to 
choose  between  a  dozen  different  roads.  Is  the 
gateway  to  life  opened  to  everybody  uncondi¬ 
tionally?  No.  One  term  of  admission  is  repc/ft- 
anve  of  sin.  Over  that  narrow  gate  God’s  hand 
has  written,  “  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shali  i>er- 
ish.”  When  Peter  proclaimed  the  original 
Oosi)el  message,  he  was  careful  to  say  that 
God  had  sent  His  Son  Jesus  to  “  bless  you  in 
turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniqui¬ 
ties.”  Rei)entanceis  not  mere  sorrow,  or  mere 
change  of  feeling;  it  is  a  change  of  pnrjtose  in 
regard  to  your  sins.  With  grief  and  hatred  of 
sin,  you  must  turn  from  it,  with  endeavor  after 
another,  and  a  better  style  of  character  and  life. 

That  gate  is  too  narrow,  my  dear  friend,  to 
admit  a  thousand  things  which  And  a  wide 
berth  in  the  world’s  broad  road.  Pride  cannot 
drive  through  in  its  coach  and  four.  Sensual¬ 
ity  cannot  roll  in  its  pipes  and  casks  of  favor¬ 
ite  indulgences.  Selflshness  cannot  smuggle 
through  the  gate  whatever  it  craves;  deceit 
will  enciounter  a  sharp-eyed  detective  there,  for 
the  All-seeing  One  reads  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  the  heart.  It  is  neither  written  for  your 
good  or  for  God’s  glory  that  any  of  your  favor¬ 
ite  sins  should  be  passed  through  at  the  gate. 
The  cleaner  and  the  clearer  you  can  come  in, 
the  better.  Yet  how  gracious  and  loving  is  the 
invitation  to  fling  away  your  sins,  and  to  hasten 
to  Him  whose  blood  clcanseth  the  soul  from  its 
deadly  diseases  and  damning  guilt ! 

The  very  act  of  entering  through  Christ  as 
the  apix)inted  door  is  an  act  ot  faith.  W’hen  I 
deposit  my  pence  at  the  narrow  entrance  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  I  perform  the  most  deci¬ 
sive  act  of  belief  and  entire  confldence  in 
that  solid  structure,  as  my  direct  way  over  to 
New  York.  That  step  not  only  attests  my 
opinion  of  the  bridge,  but  puts  me  on  it.  Faith 
takes  me  through  the  gate,  and  while  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  building  of  the  bridge,  I 
have  everything  to  do  in  walking  across  it. 
God’s  free  grace  constructed  the  straight  road 
to  eternal  life;  His  love  invites  and  entreats 
you  to  enter  it,  but  faith  is  the  vital  indispen¬ 
sable  step  through  that  gate  into  a  Christian 
character  and  Christian  style  of  living.  If  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  i.  e.,  inside  of  the  strait  gate, 
he  is  a  new  creature.  R'^generation  is  right  at 
that  8ix)t.  Life  begins  there,  for  he  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  life,  and  there  is  no  condemnation 
to  every  one  who  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  If  the  gate 
is  narrow  the  process  of  admission  is  not 
cramping  to  the  soul,  or  belittling  to  the 
character;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  never 
know  true  freedom  until  you  drop  your  fetters 
outside  the  doorway  and  feel  your  soul  expand 
into  the  iiberty  and  joy  and  powrer  of  a  true 
child  of  God.  Nobody  who  has  once  entered 
that  gate  of  mercy  with  a  penitent  believing 
heart,  has  ever  w’anted  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
go  back  into  the  broad  flowery  road  to  hell. 

Strive  to  enter  that  strait  gate,  my  friend.  It 
is  no  holiday  play  to  become  a  Christian,  and 
there  are  scores  of  enticements  to  hold  you 
back.  If  you  even  look  back  your  mind  is  di¬ 
vided,  and  you  never  can  go  in  with  haif  your 
heart.  All  or  none.  No  man  having  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough  and  looking  back  is  flt  (i.  e., 
is  well  put,)  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
whole  question  of  your  eternal  welfare  is  to  be 
settled  right  at  that  narrow  door.  Inside  is 
salvation,  outside  is  i>erdition!  The  night 
cometh  soon,  and  at  nightfall  the  gate  is  locked 
against  you!  Hasten  your  steps.  When  the. 
Master  hath  shut  to  the  door,  no  human  hand 
can  open  it.  Knock  earnestly,  enter  quickly, 
enter  gladly !  The  first  step  brings  you  into 
Christ,  and  the  last  step  wiM  land  you  in  Glory. 


PARK  COLLEGE  LIVING  DAT  BY  DAY. 

Dark  days  sometimes  come  to  Park  College. 
Yesterday  not  a  penny  was  received  for  the 
support  of  this  great  family ;  this  morning  only 
one  dollar.  And  expenses  are  over  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  a  day.  At  our  noon  chai)el  service  to-day, 
we  all  united  with  President  McAfee  in  special 
prayer  that  God  would  speedily  incline  the 
hearts  of  some  of  His  servants  to  “  give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread.” 

But  with  this  prayer  went  up  a  glad  thanks¬ 
giving  that  the  Lord  has  taken  care  of  us  thus 
far,  and  has  been  continually  opening  before 
us  new  doors  of  usefulness.  Since  November 
last,  sixty  more  students  have  been  received 
into  the  institution.  During  the  Winter,  two 
new  families  of  students  have  sprung  into  ex¬ 
istence,  and  both  these  offshoots  are  having  a 
vigorous  but  well  regulated  growth.  Land  has 


been  purchased,  and  additions  have  been  made 
to  our  stock.  As  much  seed  as  eould  well  be 
used,  and  strawberry  plants,  grape  vines,  and 
fruits  trees  by  the  thousand  have  been  sent, 
and  a  superintendent  secured  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  small  fruits.  A  house  for  President 
McAfee  has  been  obtained  and  furnished,  where 
his  wife,  the  dear  mother  of  Park  College  fam¬ 
ily,  may  retire  and  be  sometimes  relieved  from 
the  care  and  confusion  necessarily  Incident  to 
their  former  rooms  in  the  college  building,  a 
move  which  has  been  made  necessary  by  the 
state  of  her  health.  Last  January  Mr.  D>in- 
can  Mackay  of  Morrison,  Ill.,  promised  twen- 
ty-flve  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a 
brick  building  to  contain  recitation  rooms, 
cabinet,  libraries,  chapel,  etc.  The  young  col¬ 
legians  are  to  contribute  as  their  share  for  five 
years,  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  labor 
each  year.  Already  a  brick-yard  has  been 
started  on  our  land,  and  the  young  men  are 
beginning  to  make  their  own  brick.  And 
meanwhile  the  young  ladies  are  contributing 
their  full  share  to  the  “  Mackay  Building,” 
and  to  the  various  farm  labors  and  improve¬ 
ments,  by  doing  the  cooking  and  washing  for 
the  masons,  cari>enters,  brick-makers,  and 
farmers.  A  busy,  active,  happy  family  this, 
with  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  members. 

And  so  we  thank  our  kind  Father  for  His 
many  blessings  and  His  loving  care,  while  we 
humble  our  hearts  before  Him  in  earnest  pray¬ 
er  for  help,  and  try  to  find  and  learn  the  les¬ 
sons  He  would  teach  us  by  this  trial  of  faith. 
O  these  dark  days!  And  yet  w'e  know  that  the 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  Him. 

Lee  S.  Pratt. 

Parkvllle,  Mo.,  May  13,  1R85. 


HOSPITAL  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

Letter  from  Br.  Post. 

Beirut,  April  12, 1883. 

Ml/  dear  Dr.  Field :  I  have  delayed  too  long 
in  acknowledging  your  last  remittance  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  pounds.  This  sura,  with  the  hundred 
pounds  you  sent  before,  and  several  small  con¬ 
tributions  from  other  sources,  brings  the  fund 
up  to  about  £145.  We  only  need  £55  to  com¬ 
plete  it. 

Y'ou  may  be  interested  in  some  incidents  of 
our  hospital  work.  Not  long  ago  a  boy  four 
years  old  was  brought  to  the  clinique,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  disease  (stone  in  the  bladder)  which 
causes  excruciating  pain,  and  if  not  reiieved,  a 
death  of  agony.  The  child’s  mother  did  not 
enter  with  him.  The  operating  theatre  of  a 
hospital  is  a  terrible  place  for  a  stout-hearted 
man  to  enter,  when  ho  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
formidable  operation.  In  this  country,  where 
the  doctor’s  name  is  the  household  bogey,  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  mortal  terror  of  the  knife  and  the 
man  who  handles  it.  Y'ou  will  not  be  surpris¬ 
ed  to  learn  then  that  this  poor  child  was  al¬ 
most  in  a  convulsion  of  horror  when  he  found 
himself  alone  among  a  crowd  of  men,  and  the 
towel  with  which  the  chloroform  was  adminis¬ 
tered  crowded  down  over  his  face.  This  agony, 
however,  was  but  for  a  moment.  The  blessed 
aneesthetic  soon  did  its  work:  the  child  was 
unconscious,  and  the  operation  was  over. 

Then  came  the  time  of  trial.  The  exigencies 
of  the  operation  made  it  necessary  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  should  remain  on  the  table  until  he  had 
quite  recovered  from  the  chloroform.  The 
first  sign  of  returning  consciousnesss  was  a 
restless  movement  of  the  body ;  then  a  cry  of 
pain;  then  the  opening  of  the  eyes,  and  a 
wild  look  around  the  terrible  chamber.  No¬ 
thing  but  strange  faces,  and  those  the  faces  of 
men!  The  poor  sufferer  called  out  in  agony 
“O  my  mother!  my  mother!”  There  was  a 
sweet-faced,  hazel-eyed  Sister  standing  behind 
the  group  of  students.  I  beckoned  to  her  to 
come  forward.  She  came  to  his  side,  took  his 
cold,  trembling  hands  in  hers,  beamed  down 
uiwn  him  the  look  of  inexpressible  tenderness 
and  sympathy  which  only  a  woman  can  give, 
and  the  ixK>r  child  ceased  crying,  laid  his  head 
on  her  arm,  and  was  at  rest.  The  operation 
had  redeemed  his  life  from  present  danger  and 
future  suffering;  but  that  motherly  Sister’s 
love  had  adopted  him,  and  taught  us  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  love  which  makes  us  sons  of  God. 

About  four  months  since  a  young  mother, 
sixteen  years  of  age  (the  girls  marry  very 
young  in  Syria),  entered  the  hospital  with  her 
babe,  only  a  few  weeks  old.  The  mother  was 
suffering  from  that  most  mysterious  of  the  tri¬ 
als  of  maternity  which  poisons  the  life-giving 
stream  from  her  bosom,  and  dooms  her  to  weeks 
of  anguish,  and  her  babe  to  slow  starvation. 
After  two  months  of  suffering,  she  began  to 
amend ;  but  the  poor  infant  daily  grew  more  and 
more  waxy  and  emaciated,  and  we  all  felt  sure 
that  it  would  die.  The  young  mother  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  mission  school,  and  now  wish¬ 
ed  to  be  baptized  herself,  and  to  have  the  child 
baptized  into  her  new-found  faith  before  it 
died.  So  one  afternoon,  after  she  had  obtain¬ 
ed  her  husband’s  full  consent,  the  rite  was 
l>erformed  by  Dr.  Jessup.  The  scene  was  in 
the  parlor  of  the  hospital.  You  will  perhaps 
remember  that  room.  On  the  wall  farthest 
from  the  window  is  the  tablet  to  the  Count  Von 
Wartensleben,  under  whose  auspices  the  build¬ 
ing  was  erected.  Under  it  is  the  picture  of  the 
grand  assemblage  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
at  Sonnenburg.  On  one  of  the  other  walls  are 
pictures  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia  and  Prince 
Karl  on  either  side  of  the  Emireror,  and  on  the 
opposite  wall  the  lovely  Queen  Louisa  between 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess.  It  was  in  a 
room  filled  with  such  memorials  that  this  sim¬ 
ple  Syrian  woman  and  her  child  were  inducted 
into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.  The  audi¬ 
ence  consisted  of  a  few  of  the  missionaries, 
and  the  Sisters,  and  the  husband  and  brother 
of  the  woman.  The  Sisters  had  made  simple 
muslin  dresses  for  her  and  the  babe.  The 
dress  of  the  latter  was  bordered  with  blue  rib¬ 
bon,  which  brought  out  more  distinctly  the 
jMillor  of  the  wan  little  face. 

One  of  the  Sisters  held  the  infant  in  her 
arms  while  the  mother  was  baptized,  and  then 
the  imle  neophyte,  still  trembling  with  the 
exhaustion  of  her  recent  illness,  took  her 
babe  and  offered  it  to  the  Saviour.  It  was  not 
His  pleasure  to  take  it  at  once  to  Himself.  On 
the  contrary,  the  child  grew  better  after  the 
baptism,  and  for  two  months  continued  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  quite  well 
again.  But  when  the  mother  left  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  returned  to  her  own  ix>or  home,  the 
little  one  again  drooped,  and  last  week  died. 

A  fortnight  ago  there  was  an  Arab  from  Tuat 
(an  oasis  in  the  Sahara)  in  the  hospital.  This 
wild  desert  Arab  heard  here  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  for  the  first  time. 

Dr.  Robert  Booth  and  his  wife  and  niece  are 
now  here.  We  are  soon  expecting  a  visit  from 
Dr.  Ward  of  The  Indei>endent. 

A  number  of  the  interpreters  in  Wolseley’s 
army  are  students  trained  in  our  College. 
Wolseley  has  spoken  highly  of  them  in  gen¬ 
eral  orders.  With  much  love,  your  ever  faith¬ 
ful  friend,  George  E.  Post. 


FAREWELL  TO  STRIA. 

By  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D. 

After  a  delightful  fortnight  in  Jerusalem, 
our  journey  through  Palestine  gave  us  brief 
but  most  interesting  views  of  Hebron,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  Bethel,  Shec- 
hem,  Jezreel,  Samaria,  Nazareth,  Tabor,  Car¬ 
mel,  Esdraelon,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Lake  Me- 
rom,  Banias,  and  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan 
near  it  and  at  Dan.  Crossing  thence  a  little 
south  of  Jedaideh,  and  quite  in  sight  of  it,  we 
spent  the  last  night  of  our  journey  at  Sidon, 
and  ended  the  journey  at  Beirut  April  17th, 
having  started  from  Jerusalem  March  30th. 
The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  need  no  other 
pen  than  that  of  its  Editor  for  description  of 
these  scenes.  But  I  know  that  many  of  them 
are  kind  enough  to  be  glad  that  I  have  in¬ 
tensely  enjoyed  them,  and  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  me  in  my  happy  ending  of  this  pleasant 
tour. 

On  Sabbath,  April  19th,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  preaching  again  in  the  Anglo-American 
Church,  and  in  the  evening  of  addressing  the 
students  in  the  Syrian  Protestant  College. 
Most  of  these  interesting  youth,  I  was  assured 
by  President  Bliss,  were  able  to  understand 
my  English  discourse,  to  which  they  certainly 
gave  kind  attention.  I  spoke  to  them  on 
Christ’s  call  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  emphasizing 
the  thought  that  they  were  called  to  follow 
Christ,  not  merely  for  their  own  safety,  but  to 
help  Him  save  others — to  be  “  fishers  of  men.” 
Som6  of  these  young  men  have  openly  con¬ 
fessed  Christ  as  their  Saviour  recently,  and  I 
cannot  help  hoping  that  there  are  now  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  instruction  and  training  of  that  Col¬ 
lege  not  a  few  who  will  serve  Christ  and  Syria 
in  the  coming  years,  in  schools,  in  pulpits,  at 
the  bedsides  of  the  sick,  and  who  knows  in 
what  happy  or  glorious  leadership  of  that  j>eo- 
ple  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  past  into  a  bright 
and  blessed  future  ?  Dr.  Post  was  kind  enough 
to  add  a  serious  exhortation,  addressed  to  them 
in  their  vernacular.  They  knew  that  I  was 
“  ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow,”  and  it  was 
a  warm  “  Good-bye  ”  that  numbeis  of  them 
gave  me. 

A  Marriage  of  Missionaries. 

Monday  had  been  appointed  for  a  service  in 
which  the  Protestant  Christians  of  Beirut  and 
Sidon  and  many  neighboring  villages — native, 
American,  and  English— were  kind  enough  to 
show  no  ordinary  interest.  It  was  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Rev.  William  K.  Eddy  of  Sidon  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Nelson  of  the  Sidon  Female 
Seminary.  The  former,  born  in  Syria  of  pa¬ 
rents  who  have  labored  usefully  in  the  mission 
for  thirty-three  years,  has  himself  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  mission  for  seven  years,  since  com¬ 
pleting  his  studies  at  Princeton  in  1878.  Of 
course  this  family  are  widely  known,  and  they 
are  evidently  greatly  loved  in  this  land.  The 
bride  has  been  associated  with  Miss  Harriet 
Eddy  in  the  supervision  of  the  Sidon  Female 
Seminary  since  October,  1881 ;  has  been  most 
kindly  accepted  in  her  endeavors  to  be  useful 
in  that  position ;  and  is  welcomed  into  her 
new  relations  with  a  cordiality  which  makes  it 
much  easier  for  her  father  to  bid  her  adieu  as 
he  goes  hence.  He  carries  in  his  heart  the 
lovely  picture  of  the  Beirut  Church,  tastefully 
decorated  by  kind  hands,  and  filled  with  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  peo])le  with  sympathetic  hearts, 
as  the  two  young  missionaries  took  the  sweet, 
solemn  vows  of  wedlock.  The  occasion  was 
graced  and  the  marriage  made  legal  by  the 
official  presence  of  the  United  States  Consul, 
Col.  Robeson,  whose  kindness  and  courtesy  to 
his  countrymen  merits  their  gratitude.  A  well- 
attended  reception  at  Dr,  Eddy’s  residence 
gave  opportunity  for  congratulations  and 
“  fiirewells,”  which  are  most  gratefully  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  and  at  6  P.  M.  the  bridal  pair,  with  the 
bride’s  brother  and  father,  sailed  away  from 
Syria  for  Egypt.  After  a  few  days  in  Cairo, 
the  former  are  to  return  to  their  home  and 
work  in  Sidon ;  the  latter  toward  theirs  in 
America. 

CAIRO,  EGYPT,  April  24,  1885. 


HOW  SHALL  COLORED  PREACHERS  BE 
EDUCATED  I 

From  onr  Washington  Correapondent. 

Many  of  us  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  education 
for  our  brother-in-black,  which  is  being  agi¬ 
tated  in  The  Evangelist,  To  a  Southern  man, 
and  one  deeply  interested  in  this  work  from 
its  beginning,  there  appears  to  be  hardly  two 
sides  to  the  question.  Whilst  there  may  be 
some  prepared  for  the  advantages  of  a  higher 
education,  such  furnish  only  the  rare  excep¬ 
tion,  if  we  consider  the  present  and  pressing 
needs  of  the  seven  millions  of  these  people,  as 
yet  removed  scarcely  a  single  generation  from 
the  ignorance  of  Slavery.  As  teachers,  the 
needs  are  for  men  and  women  alike  to  teach  the 
first  principles ;  and  a.s  preachers,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  English  Bible,  and  the  ability 
to  tell  what  they  know,  is  the  present  demand, 
and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  piti¬ 
able  to  see  men  who  can  hardly  read  or  write 
or  speak  their  mother-tongue,  puzzling  their 
brains  over  Latin  and  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
Any  one  who  will  visit  the  mass  of  colored 
churches  in  this  city,  where  we  have  about 
60,000  people  of  color  (and  here  we  are  far  in 
advance  of  Southern  cities  in  this  regard),  will 
need  no  argument  to  lead  them  to  common- 
sense  conclusions.  That  there  is  a  tyjie  of 
scholastic  education  which  unfits  white  men 
for  much  of  the  work  that  we  must  do,  if  we 
would  reach  and  save  the  common  jieople,  I 
have  no  doubt;  and  this  is  doubly  true  with 
reference  to  the  colored  masses. 

We  are  just  i>assing  through  our  final  exam¬ 
inations  in  the  theological  department  of  How¬ 
ard  University.  During  the  year  there  have 
been  fifty  students  in  the  three  classes  of  this 
department.  There  are  nine  graduates  this 
year,  most  of  them  giving  promise  of  great 
usefulness  among  their  people.  There  are  in 
the  department  pastors  of  several  colored 
churches  in  and  around  the  city,  and  of  sev¬ 
eral  denominations:  for  whilst  the  predomi¬ 
nating  influence  in  the  theological  Faculty  is 
Presbyterian,  the  basis  is  Union.  No  rnf.n 
leaving  Howard  is  less  loyal  to  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  nor  to  the  Standards  of  the  denom¬ 
ination  in  which  he  has  a  birthright. 

No  Comfort  for  the  Mormons. 

The  Mormon  committee  from  Utah,  whioh 
came  to  wait  upon  President  Cleveland  with 
complaints  against  Federal  officers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  anti-polygamous  Edmunds  law, 
did  not  get  much  comfort. 

“  Who  that  feels  the  halter  draw 
Has  good  opinion  of  the  law  ?  ” 

The  President  told  them  that  his  oath  required 
him  to  enforce  this  as  it  does  all  other  Federal 
laws.  The  Salt  Lake  Church  organ  charges 
the  President  with  hard-heartedness  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  send  a  committee  to  investigate  their 
grievances.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Inaugural  Address  of  the  4th  of  March  wasiwo- 


nounced  against  this  twin  relic  of  barbarism, 
as  it  was  for  the  full  citizenship  of  the  Freed- 
men.  It  might  be  well  to  suggest  to  President 
Taylor  that  he  issue  a  new  “  revelation”  against 
polygamy. 

Aside  from  this  terribly  demoralizing  insti¬ 
tution,  it  is  manifest  to  all  who  visit  Utah  that 
the  Mormons  are  an  industrious,  thrifty,  and 
law-abiding  people.  But  with  their  jieculiar 
institution  spreading  out  into  adjoining  Terri¬ 
tories,  no  one  can  overstate  the  evil  that  may 
yet  come  to  our  country  from  polygamy.  Nor, 
imbedded  as  it  ia  in  the  conscience  of  this  ig¬ 
norant  and  deluded  people,  is  it  easy  to  stamp 
it  out.  No  delusions  are  so  persistent  as  our 
religious  delusions.  The  President  knows,  as 
we  all  know,  that  the  entire  sentiment  of  the 
whole  country  is  against  polygamy. 

The  President  at  Church. 

By- the  way,  it  is  not  complimentary  to  either 
the  brain  or  heart  of  the  average  citizen  to 
look  uixm  the  crowd  drawn  by  the  presence 
of  the  President  in  the  house  of  God.  He  is 
not  a  regular  church-goer,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  curious  gaze  of  the  floating  public  deters 
him ;  yet  he  should  not  break  the  long  line  of 
regular  church-worshippers  running  through 
many  Presidential  terms.  If  any  man  needs 
divine  help  and  the  prayers  of  God’s  people,  it 
is  the  Chief  Executive  of  these  United  States. 


THB  OBNBRAIj  49SB9IBLY  IN  1886. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  Cincinnati  to  vote  to  come  to  Minneapo¬ 
lis  next  year  ?  It  will  not  cost  them  very  much 
more  than  to  go  to  Chicago.  We  will  get  the 
railroad  fares  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  think 
the  hospitable  people  in  the  twin  cities  will 
give  as  many  free  entertainments  as  Cincinnati 
has  this  year ;  perhaps  more. 

But  there  is  something  more  important  for 
the  Assembly  to  consider  than  the  money 
question.  It  is  the  Home  Missionary  work  of 
the  Church.  The  Presbyterians  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  are  sociable,  and  have  a  com¬ 
mendable  pride  in  the  growth  of  these  cities ; 
but  far,  far  beyond  their  desire  to  extend  the 
rites  of  hospitality  to  their  Eastern  brethren, 
is  the  wish  to  show  them  what  a  grand  field 
we  have  in  this  Northwest  for  Church  exten¬ 
sion.  By  all  means  let  the  Assembly  visit  us 
in  1886.  In  no  way  can  our  great  Church  learn 
its  duties  and  opportunities  so  well  as  by  com¬ 
ing  near  the  frontier,  and  shaking  hands  with 
the  Home  Missionaries  who  will  meet  the  com¬ 
missioners,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  go,  will 
escort  them  to  the  wheat-fields  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  broad  and  unbroken  prairies  of  Dako¬ 
ta  and  Montana.  P.  Stryker. 


wbijI.  trainbd  to  bbnevoi:.bncb. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lansingburg,  which 
has  done  such  grand  service  for  more  than  one 
generation.  Under  its  present  imstor,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Townsend,  it  maintains  all  its  old-time 
vigor  and  prosperity.  It  is  particularly  grati¬ 
fying  to  find  that  the  benevolent  work  of  the 
church  is  kept  up  with  such  a  degree  of  or¬ 
der  and  efficiency,  and  yields  such  results.  By 
a  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pastor 
and  trustees,  all  the  Boards  of  the  Church  re¬ 
ceive  a  regular  contribution.  There  is  no  neg¬ 
ligence,  no  oversight,  no  failure  to  come  up  to 
duty.  A  printed  “  Report  of  Church  Benevo¬ 
lence  for  the  year  ending  April  20, 1885,”  shows 
ooutributions  made  at  regular  times  to  Homo 
and  Foreign  Missions,  Education,  Publication, 
Church  Erection,  Ministerial  Relief,  Freedmen, 
Aid  for  Colleges,  and  Sustentation ;  besides 
other  collections  which  are  “  .sandwiched  ”  in 
between,  such  as  that  for  the  McAll  Mission 
in  Paris,  and  for  miscellaneous  charities  and 
benevolences;  which,  added  to  the  regular  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  church,  makes  a  total  of  over 
ten  thousand  dollars  raised  within  the  year. 
This  is  an  excellent  showing,  and  indicates 
very  clearly  not  only  that  the  people  are  ready 
to  contribute,  but  that  they  are  trained  and 
educated  to  benevolence  by  their  pastor.  It  is 
a  just  recompense  for  this  fidelity  on  his  part 
that  he  was  not  forgotten  in  the  general  liber¬ 
ality,  but  that  his  salary  has  been  raised  to 
$2()()0. 

Here  is  a  good  example  for  other  churches. 
We  hear  much  said  of  the  hard  times  as  the 
reason  for  the  falling  off  in  collections,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cause  is  due 
much  more  to  want  of  .system.  With  proper  or¬ 
ganization,  money  enough  can  be  raised,  even 
in  the  hardest  times,  for  all  the  works  of  be¬ 
nevolence. 


PIFTV  THOUSAND  MILBS  ON  HORSEBACK. 

A  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Western  Ohio, 
who  was  long  engaged  in  Home  Missionary 
work,  writes  to  us  of  the  way  in  which  he  used 
to  get  about  his  field  of  labor : 

“  It  has  been  my  lot  to  occupy  a  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  field  nearly  all  of  my  ministerial  life 
for  about  forty  years.  When  I  first  came  to 
Western  Ohio,  we  had  no  railroads,  but  a  plen¬ 
ty  of  woods,  swales,  and  mud.  My  mode  of 
travelling  to  my  appointments  was  uniformly 
on  horseback.  On  my  field  in  Western  and 
Northwestern  Ohio,  I  have  ridden  on  horse¬ 
back  more  than  50,(KK)  miles.  For  several  years 
I  occupied  a  field  which  required  me  to  travel 
in  going  and  returning,  as  follows :  one  twen¬ 
ty-four  miles,  another  forty  miles,  another 
fifty-two  miles,  another  .seventy  miles.  And 
for  the  first  eighteen  years  of  my  ministerial 
life,  I  failed  but  two  Sabbaths  to  meet  my 
regular  appointments.  My  salary  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  over  $590  per  year,  and  probably  did 
not  average  more  than  $430  per  year.  I  have 
cause  for  thankfulness  in  believing  that  the 
Lord  has  made  me  useful  in  building  up  His 
kingdom.”  _ 


DRVNKBN.VB8S  IN  LONDON. 

A  young  friend  who  is  spending  a  few  months 
in  England,  in  a  letter  from  London  April  29, 
gives  the  following  appalling  statistics  of  the 
amount  of  drunkenness  in  that  city: 

“A  few  evenings  since  a  meeting  presided 
over  by  the  new  Bishop  of  London,  was  held 
at  Exeter  Hall  to  listen  to  the  reports  of  enu¬ 
merators  who  had  been  appointed  to  take  a 
census  of  persons  visiting  public-houses  (sa¬ 
loons)  in  London  on  Saturday  nights.  Four 
distinct  districts  in  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  of  the  metropolis,  had  been  selected,  and 
the  enumerators  stated  in  their  reports  ‘  that 
during  the  three  hours  between  nine  and 
twelve  o’clock  on  one  Saturday  night,  no  fewer 
than  86,608  persons  had  entered  the  200  public- 
houses  which  had  been  watched,  and  that  of 
these  48,805  were  men,  30,784  were  women,  and 
7019  were  children,  many  of  whom  were  very 
young  ’ !  ” 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  is  a  model  for  the 
whole  Church.  Regular  Sabbath  services  are 
now  conducted  in  every  one  of  its  churches. 


CENTENNIAL  HISTORY  OP  AMERICAN 
METHODISM.* 

The  centennial  of  the  organization  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country 
was  naturally  an  event  of  very  great  interest 
to  the  members  of  this  giant  among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  denominations  of  Christians.  It  has  call¬ 
ed  forth  a  number  of  publications,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Atkin¬ 
son.  This  book  has  great  merits  and  also  great 
defects.  Among  the  merits  are  the  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  events  which  cluster  about 
“the  Christmas  Conference ”  of  1784  in  Balti¬ 
more,  where  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  born.  We  may  also  mention  the  equitable 
statement  of  the  claims  for  priority  in  the 
liceaching  of  Strawbridge  in  Maryland,  and 
Embury  in  New  Y'ork.  The  story  of  the  strife 
of  the  American  and  the  foreign  element  in 
the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  is  told  in  an  interesting  manner,  which 
shows  somewhat  of  the  advocate  for  Asbury 
and  American  ideas,  over  against  Coke  and 
Wesley.  It  reminds  us  of  a  similar  strife  in 
the  American  Presbyterian  Church  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  when  Jonathan  Dickinson  and 
Gilbert  Tennent  contended  for  American  ideas 
over  against  the  foreign  element,  which  sought 
to  rule  American  Presbyterianism  by  rigid  rules 
and  stiff  discipline. 

Dr.  Dickinson  will  have  to  date  the  origin 
of  American  Methodism  half  a  century  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  year  1784.  George  Whitefield, 
Gilbert  Tennent,  Frelinghuysen,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards,  were  Methodists  and  revivalists  no 
less  than  John  Wesley,  and  they  wrought  a 
mighty  work  in  the  American  colonies  many 
years  before  the  first  band  of  Wesleyans  set 
foot  on  the  shores  of  America.  The  history 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
country  belongs  not  to  the  colonial  period, 
but  to  the  period  subseiiuent  to  the  American 
Revolution.  Francis  Asbury  saved  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodists  from  being  classed  with  the 
enemies  of  the  American  Republic,  as  Bishop 
White  and  George  Washington  saved  the  hon¬ 
or  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  particular ; 
but  it  was  many  years  ere  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
escaped  from  the  suspicions  that  were  attach¬ 
ed  to  them  as  un-American  and  foreign  church¬ 
es.  It  is  all  the  more  astounding,  therefore, 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  made 
such  rapid  strides  forward  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  opening 
years  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  reason,  however,  is  not  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cern.  The  progress  of  Wesleyanism  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  in  spite  of  its  semi-Arminianism.  The 
mass  of  the  American  people  were  Calvinistic 
by  inheritance.  They  looked  with  just  suspi¬ 
cion  upon  the  semi-Arminianism  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  preachers,  notwithstanding  their  relig¬ 
ious  fervor.  The  reasoMs  of  success  were  two : 
1,  an  efficient  organization,  and  2,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  lay  evangelists. 

The  history  of  American  Presbyterianism 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  Westminster  Di¬ 
rectory  was  a  burden  and  a  hindrance  to 
its  progress.  It  was  impossible  to  train  a  j 
sufficient  number  of  educated  ministers  in 
America.  It  was  also  impossible  to  secure 
them  from  abroad.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
either  to  adhere  to  the  Directory  and  neglect 
evangelization,  or  suspend  the  requirements  of 
the  Directory,  and  send  godly  young  men  into 
the  ministry  without  the  full  preparation.  It 
was  this  question  which  split  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1741.  It  was  again  the 
same  <iuestion  which  caused  the  secession 
which  organized  the  Associated  Presbyteries 
in  1779,  and  which  caused  the  organization  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  1810. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  was  greatly  weaken¬ 
ed  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Its  supplies 
from  Europe  were  stopped  for  the  most  part, 
and  religious  destitution  was  serious.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Wesleyan  Methodists  took 
advantage  of  the  situation,  and  occupied  the 
destitute  fields  with  lay  evangelists,  which  by 
their  system  of  itinerancy,  covered  an  exten¬ 
sive  field  with  a  few  devoted  men.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  a  vast  blessing  in  a  time  of  serious  need 
to  our  country. 

The  effective  organization  of  Wesleyanism, 
with  its  general  superintendents  and  presiding 
elders,  makes  use  of  all  its  material  without 
waste  of  men  or  resources.  This  efficiency  was 
all  the  more  effective  at  the  optming  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  owing  to  the  great  need  of 
evangelization  on  the  frontiers  of  our  country. 
Godly  people  of  all  denominations  rallied  about 
these  earnest  evangelists,  who  gave  them 
the  Bread  of  Life,  which  was  refused  them  by 
their  own  denominations. 

Dr.  Atkinson  seems  well  Informed  as  to  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  his  own  denomination, 
but  extremely  ill  informed  with  reference  to 
the  work  of  other  denominations. 

Thus  on  page  109  he  makes  the  statement 
that  “the  Revolution  had  swept  away  the 
English  State  Church ;  other  denominations 
had  not  yet  entered  the  field  south  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  the  great 
West  was  almo.st  in  its  virgin  solitude.”  He 
seems  to  know  nothing  of  the  earlier  Pre.sbyte- 
rianism  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with 
its  great  revivals  under  Robinson  and  Davies, 
Craighead  and  Dean  ;  and  the  Presbyterianism 
which  stretched  along  the  frontiers  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  Georgia,  with  its  two  Synods  and 
eight  Presbyteries.  This  force  of  Presbyteri¬ 
anism  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  work 
of  evangelization.  The  Presbyterians  were  un¬ 
willing  to  modify  their  methods  to  meet  the 
emergency.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  took 
advantage  of  the  situation,  and  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  of  precious  souls,  the  most  of  whom 
might  more  easily  have  been  gathered  into  the 
Presbyterian  fold. 

The  early  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  is  another  illustration  of 
the  love  of  power  and  pride  of  position  which 
is  often  experienced  by  the  best  of  men,  and  is 
ever  the  greatest  i)eril  to  the  Christian  Church. 
John  Wesley  desired  to  retain  the  control  of 
the  Wesleyans  in  America,  but  Asbury  and 
his  preachers  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  greatly 
grieved  their  original  leader.  Wesley  desired 
that  there  should  be  no  separation  from  the 
Church  of  England,  but  Coke  exceeded  his 
powers,  and  consented  to  the  organization  of 
a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  himself 
and  Asbury  as  bishops.  And  yet  Coke  derived 
his  Episcopacy  from  Presbyterial  ordination, 
and  Asbury  from  an  ordination  in  which  Coke, 
a  German  Reformed  minister,  and  several 
Presbyters  participated.  The  Bishopric  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  therefore 
Presbyterial  in  origin,  and  it  is  not,  and  can¬ 
not  be,  prelatical.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Church  is  therefore,  so  far  as  its  ecclesiastical 
organization  is  concerned,  essentially  Presby¬ 
terian.  It  is  governed  by  Presbyters.  But  it 
inherited  from  the  Church  of  England  the 
weakness  of  a  clerical  order  of  deacons,  whe 
are  really,  however,  little  more  than  Presbyte¬ 
rian  probationers,  apart  from  ordination  and  a 
different  name.  It  also  is  un-Presbyterlan,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  no  lay  elders,  and  yet  It  uses 
the  laymen  in  preaching  and  teaching,  far  be¬ 
yond  anything  that  Presbyterian  lay  elders 
have  ever  done.  It  is  only  within  recent  times 
that  the  laymen  have  been  given  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Church.  The  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  tending  more 
and  more  in  the  direction  of  Presbyterianism. 
If  it  would  give  up  its  unscrlptural  use  of  the 
diaconate,  and  ordain  its  local  preachers  to 
the  ruling  eldership  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
would  divest  itself  of  inherited  errors,  and  con¬ 
form  itself  more  to  the  New  Testament.  Its 
superintendents,  bishops,  and  presiding  elders, 
are  features  of  genuine  Presbyterianism,  which 
we  should  like  to  see  reintroduced  into  the 
Presbyterian  churches.  The  first  Book  of  Dis¬ 
cipline  recognized  them,  and  several  Reform¬ 
ed  Churches  of  the  Continent  have  employed 
them.  They  are  the  best  features  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  organization  of  Methodism. 

Dr.  Atkinson  gives  us  a  series  of  tables  at 
the  close  of  the  volume,  which  are  interesting, 
and  yet  not  altogether  reliable.  The  compar¬ 
ative  table  is  not  sufficiently  full  to  justify  his 
sweeping  generalizations. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  with  other  denominations,  it  is  not 
altogether  fair  to  set  the  statistics  of  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  over  against  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States  (although  there  are  here  and  there 
churches  composed  of  Northerners  living  at  the 
South,  and  those  who  sympathize  with  them, 
which  prefer  to  be  connected  with  the  North¬ 
ern  Assembly)  we  do  not  intrude  upon  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  or  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  upon  the  Congregational  Church ;  and  in 
regions  where  the  Reformed  Dutch,  United 
Presbyterian,  and  Reformed  German  have  the 
ground,  we  leave  it  to  their  occupancy;  where¬ 
as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  aims  to 
cover  the  whole  field.  Nevertheless,  a  study 
of  these  tables  will  convince  any  one  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  does  not  succeed 
as  well  in  the  cities  as  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  is  adapted  better  for  the  country  districts 
and  the  frontiers.  This  is  owing  to  its  neglect 
of  education  for  the  ministry,  and  its  semi- 
Arminianism.  The  cities  demand  a  thorough¬ 
ly  trained  ministry  and  Calvinism. 

In  this  connection  it  is  instructive  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  statistics  of  the  Theological  Institu¬ 
tions.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  there  are  but  five  theological  schools 
reported  by  Dr.  Atkinson.  These  have  in  all 
451  students,  whereas  our  own  Church  report¬ 
ed  to  the  General  Assembly  last  year  616  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  evident  that  the  majority  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
receive  no  training  at  all  in  the  Theological 
Seminaries.  This  is  their  weakne'hs  in  the 
more  settled  communities,  as  it  has  been  their 
strength  for  evangelization  in  the  more  desti¬ 
tute  regions.  As  the  country  becomes  older, 
we  may  expect  that  Presbyterianism  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  gain  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  latter  will  have  to  revise  its 
methods,  in  order  to  compete  adequately  with 
a  better  equipped  ministry.  The  better  train¬ 
ed  ministry  will  also  achieve  better  results, 
even  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country;  but 
American  Presbyterianism  will  have  to  in¬ 
crease  its  aid  to  students  and  to  missionaries 
vastly  beyond  its  present  gifts,  or  else  the 
ground  will  be  occupied  by  the  evangelists  of 
our  more  practical  neighbors. 


SKETCHES  OP  BISMARCK. 

The  sub-title  of  this  work,  “Sketches  for  an 
Historical  Picture,”  well  describes  Its  nature. 
As  a  series  of  sketches  the  book  is  admirable. 
It  is  said  that  Dr.  Busch’s  former  work,  “  Bis¬ 
marck  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,”  was  crit¬ 
icised  as  not  being  systematic  and  analytical. 
This  alleged  defect  is  remedied  in  the  present 
work,  and  the  great  statesman  is  carefully  cut 
to  pieces  and  arranged,  not  as  an  organic  whole, 
but  in  several  well-defined  compartments — as 
if  the  legs,  wings,  and  breast  of  a  fowl  should 
be  served  in  different  courses.  This  method 
may  have  its  advantages  with  the  expressed 
object  in  view.  Bismarck’s  Code  of  States¬ 
manship  and  his  Religious  Views  are  first  dis¬ 
cussed  ;  then  the  Junker-Legend,  showing  the 
environments  which  influenced  the  formation 
of  his  early  character.  The  title  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  “Diplomatic  Indiscretions”  is  incom¬ 
plete,  as  is  the  chapter  on  diplomacy  in  gener¬ 
al,  and  Bismarck’s  consummate  diplomacy  in 
particular,  filled  in  with  entertaining  anecdotes 
of  other  diplomats.  The  following  chapters 
on  Bismarck’s  relations  and  dealings  with  the 
countries  surrounding  Prussia  are  full  and  sys¬ 
tematic,  as  are  those  on  his  relations  to  the 
press  and  to  State  Socialism.  The  concluding 
chapters  treat  of  Bismarck  as  an  orator  and 
humorist  (he  is  neither  in  the  American  sense) 
and  in  private  life. 

The  perusal  of  tiiis  work  strengthens  the 
prevailing  estimate  of  the  great  German  as  be¬ 
ing  the  most  skilful  and  successful  statesman 
of  the  present  age.  His  foresight,  tact,  and  re¬ 
sources  are  truly  wonderful.  His  skill  in  forc¬ 
ing  an  adversary  into  a  wrong  position,  is  one 
of  his  greatest  sources  of  strength  in  negotia¬ 
tion.  He  goes  straight  for  his  object,  is  never 
embarrassed  by  his  “record,”  always  knows 
whether  to  strike  or  to  delay ;  if  ho  wants  i)ar- 
liamentary  support,  he  usually  gets  it — first 
from  one  side,  then  from  the  other,  or  forms 
coalitions  as  policy  dictates  the  expediency  of 
concessions ;  if  he  cannot  get  i>arliamentary 
support,  as  was  neatly  said  some  years  ago,  he 
I  does  without  it,  and  falls  back  on  the  divine 
right  of  the  Sovereign. 

His  character  and  methods  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  his  life-work— the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  German  unity  under  Prussian  leader¬ 
ship,  and  placing  this  united  Germany  at  the 
head  of  European  politics.  Whether  this  same 
Bismarck  could  have  directed  Britain’s  affairs 
as  successfully  as  those  of  the  compact,  drilled , 
and  obedient  German  States,  can  only  be  con¬ 
jectured.  Any  comparison  of  him  with  Eng¬ 
land’s  Gladstone,  is  therefore  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  book  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
history,  and  contains  much  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  The  translation  leaves  no¬ 
thing  to  be  desired. 

OuB  Chancellob.  By  Moritz  Busuh.  Translated  from 

the  German  by  William  Beatty  Kingston.  Charles 

Beribner’s  8odh.  Two  volumes  in  one.  610  pp. 


The  attitude  of  Catholicism  toward  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  is  to  bo  discussed  from  opposite 
premises  in  the  June  North  American  i^view. 
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TALIDITY  OF  ROMIY  CATHOLIC  BAPTISM. 

By  Prot.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D. 

It  is  a  strange  state  of  affairs  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  that  any  considerable  number 
of  ministers  and  intelligent  elders  should  ques¬ 
tion  the  validity  of  Roman  Catholic  baptism. 
It  is  an  evidence  of  the  sad  neglect  of  histori¬ 
cal  and  exegetical  theology  in  the  education  of 
ministers  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  For  no  one  who  has  any  acquaintance 
with  th6  writings  of  the  Reformers  and  the 
Westminster  divines,  or  understands  the  his¬ 
torical  principles  of  the  Protestant  and  Puri¬ 
tan  Reformations,  or  has  any  adequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Church 
and  the  sacraments,  could  for  a  moment  hesi¬ 
tate  to  recognize  the  validity  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  baptism. 

It  is  true  that  a  single  General  Assembly 
had  the  audacity  to  throw  itself  athwart  the 
consensus  of  the  Reformed  Churches  and  pro¬ 
claim  the  heretical  doctrine  that  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  baptism  is  invalid.  But  this  General  As¬ 
sembly  was  composed  of  a  faction  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Its  deliverance  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  errors  of  the  men  who  made  it. 
It  was  happily  not  a  judicial  decision,  and  had 
no  binding  force  in  the  denomination  whose 
Minutes  it  defiled.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
same  set  of  men  who  had  violated  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  by  an  act  of  violence  had  brought  about 
the  division.  They  had  drifted  from  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  Reformed  faith  and  historic  Pres¬ 
byterianism  into  the  principles  of  Anabaptism 
and  the  Brownist  separatism .  They  were  guilty 
of  this  violation  of  the  Reformed  faith  and  the 
Presbyterian  practice  owing  to  their  ignorance 
•f  Presbyterian  history,  their  intense  dogma¬ 
tism  and  devotion  to  a  priori  logic  which  used 
the  Westminster  Standards  and  the  sacred 
Scriptures  as  a  storehouse  of  arguments  for 
foregone  conclusions  and  jireestablished  prej¬ 
udices.  Charles  Hodge  nobly  breasted  the 
tide  and  strove  to  overcome  this  error,  as  well 
as  other  errors  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  cooperate ;  but 
his  appeals  to  history  and  reason  were  drown¬ 
ed  in  the  cries  of  fanaticism  and  intolerance. 

The  New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  never  compromised  itself  with  this  her¬ 
esy.  The  New  School  Presbyterians  followed 
the  lead  of  Henry  B.  Smith,  and  adhered  to  the 
historic  faith  of  the  Church.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  reunited  Church  was  happily  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  the  heretical  deliverance  of  1845. 
For  all  of  the  deliverances  of  either  branch 
which  were  not  common  to  both  branches, 
are  by  the  agreement  at  the  Reunion  null  and 
void.  And  yet  the  same  class  of  men  who 
brought  about  two  divisions  of  our  Church,  in 
1741  and  1837,  and  made  the  deliverance  of  1845, 
are  again  at  work  striving  to  force  their  here¬ 
sies  and  prejudices  upon  us.  It  is  useless  to 
debate  with  such  men  in  any  logical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Standards.  The  arts  of  the  advo¬ 
cate  and  the  devices  of  special  pleading,  en¬ 
able  them  to  deceive  themselves  and  others. 
We  proi>ose  to  present  the  historical  argument, 
and  to  give  the  interpretation  of  the  Standards 
in  the  words  of  those  who  framed  them.  The 
authors  of  the  Standards  are  the  best  exposi¬ 
tors  of  the  Standards.  We  have  confidence  in 
the  intelligent  ministers  and  elders  of  our 
Church  that  they  will  not  go  in  the  face  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Reformers  and  West¬ 
minster  divines ;  and  of  the  great  teachers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  of  our  own  day,  such  as  Charles  Hodge, 
Henry  B.  Smith,  and  William  Cunningham ; 
supported  as  they  are  by  the  living  lights, 
such  as  A.  A.  Hodge,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  E.  D. 
Morris,  Francis  L.  Patton,  S.  M.  Hopkins,  and 
others.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
if  a  General  Assembly  by  a  judicial  act  should 
declare  Roman  Catholic  baptism  invalid,  they 
would  violate  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
be  guilty  of  flagrant  heresy,  and  imi>eril  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  rights  of  succession  in 
our  Church. 

The  General  Assembly  in  1790  made  a  deliv¬ 
erance  upon  the  subject  of  the  validity  of  bap¬ 
tism,  which  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Re¬ 
formed  faith  and  practice.  The  members  of 
that  Assembly  were  those  who  framed  our  con¬ 
stitution,  and  knew  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  made  this  wise  deliverance.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  close  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  had  able  and  wise  leaders.  It 
was  true  to  the  breadth  and  catholicity  of 
Presbyterianism,  The  times  of  intolerance 
and  bigotry  had  not  yet  come.  The  deliver¬ 
ance  is  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a  principle  of  this  Church 
that  the  unworthiness  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  does  not  invalidate  the  ordinances  of  religion 
dispensed  by  them.  It  is  also  a  principle  that  as 
long  as  any  denomination  of  Christians  Ls  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  us  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  we  ought  to 
hold  the  ordinances  dispenseil  by  it  as  valid,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  unworthiness  of  particular  min¬ 
isters,  Yet  inasmuch  as  no  general  rule  can  be 
made  to  embrace  all  circumstances,  there  may  be 
Irregularities  In  particular  administrations  by  men 
not  yet  divested  of  their  office,  either  in  this  or  in 
other  Churches,  which  may  render  them  null  and 
void.  But  as  these  irregularities  must  often  re¬ 
sult  from  circumstances  and  situations  that  can¬ 
not  be  anticipated  and  pointed  out  in  the  rule,  they 
must  be  left  to  be  judged  of  by  the  prudence  and 
wisdom  of  church  Scions,  and  the  higher  judica¬ 
tories  to  which  they  may  be  referred. 

The  General  Assembly'  at  Cincinnati  could 
not  do  a  wiser  thing  than  to  reaffirm  this  de¬ 
liverance  without  the  slightest  alteration. 

There  are  three  important  statements  in  this 
deliverance :  (1)  the  unworthiness  of  ministers 
does  not  invalidate  the  ordinances;  (2)  none 
but  a  Christian  Church  can  administer  Chris¬ 
tian  ordinances ;  (3)  there  may  be  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  administration  of  ordinances  which 
render  them  invalid. 

(1)  The  first  statement  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Confession  (xxvii.  3) : 

Neither  doth  the  efficacy  of  a  sacrament  depend 
upon  the  piety  or  intention  of  him  that  doth  ad¬ 
minister  it,  but  upon  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  word  of  institution,  which  contains,  togetlier 
with  a  precept  authorizing  the  use  thereof,  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  benefit  to  worthy  receivers. 

It  is  the  teaoliing  of  the  Westminster  Stand¬ 
ards  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  effica¬ 
cious  to  worthy  receivers.  Hence  a  repetition 
of  the  sacrament  is  impossible.  The  form  may 
be  repeated,  but  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  which 
it  seals,  is  but  once.  A  rei>etition  of  a  valid 
baptism  dishonors  it,  and  is  to  that  extent  a 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  makes  a  valid 
baptism  efficacious.  Hence  the  Westminster 
Confession  says  (xxviii.  7)  “  The  sacrament  of 
baptism  is  but  once  to  be  administered  to  any 
person.”  As  Herbert  Palmer,  the  chief  author 
of  the  Larger  Catechism,  says :  “  Baptism  is  to 
be  administered  to  any  one  only’  once,  and  no 
more,  because  as  we  can  be  born  but  once  nat¬ 
urally,  so  but  once  spiritually.”  Stephen  Mar¬ 
shall,  the  great  preacher  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  arguing  against  .John  Tombs,  the 
leading  English  Baptist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  represents  that  rebaptizing  is  against 
“  the  uncontradicted  custom  of  all  the  ancient 
Church,  with  whom  it  was  numbered  among 
heresies  to  reiterate  a  baptism  acknowledged 
as  valid.” 

The  validity  of  Roman  Catholic  baptism 
does  not  deiiend  upon  the  worthiness  or  the 
piety  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  All  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  distinguish  between  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Papacy.  They  do  not  deny  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  are  ministers,  but  they  deny 


that  they  are  priests,  diocesan  bishops,  arch¬ 
bishops  or  popes.  They  recognize  the  minis¬ 
try,  but  refuse  the  hierarchy.  This  is  admira¬ 
bly  represented  in  the  official  document  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  of  London,  signed  by  the 
moderator  and  clerks.  This  document  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  Edmund  Calamy,  a  lead¬ 
ing  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
The  Provincial  Assembly  of  London  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  London 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Westminster  Assem¬ 
bly.  A  large  portion  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly’  were  also  members  of 
this  body.  The  official  deliverances  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  of  London  rank  only  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  Westminster  Standards  themselves : 

We  distinguish  between  a  defective  ministry  and 
a  false  ministry,  as  we  do  between  a  man  that  is 
lame  or  blind,  and  a  man  that  is  but  the  picture  of 
a  man.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  the  way  of  minis¬ 
ters  entering  into  the  ministry  by  the  bishops,  had 
many  defecte  in  it,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  hum¬ 
bled.  But  we  add,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  ac¬ 
cidental  corruptions,  yet  it  is  not  substantially  and 
essentially  corrupted.  As  it  is  with  baptism  in  the 
Popish  Church,  all  orthodox  divines  account  it  val¬ 
id,  though  mingled  with  much  dross,  because  the 
party  baptized  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  And  therefore  when  a 
Papist  turns  Protestant,  he  is  not  baptized  again, 
because  the  substance  of  baptism  is  preserved  in 
Popery  under  many  defects.  (Vindication  of  the 
Presbyterian  Government  and  Ministry,  1650.) 

(2j  The  second  statement  of  the  Assembly  of 
1790,  is  that  none  but  a  Christian  Church  can 
administer  ordinances.  This  is  certainly  true. 
But  the  Assembly  of  1790  did  not  declare  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  no  Church. 
It  did  not  remit  to  Sessions  or  Presbyteries  or 
Synods  the  right  to  make  such  a  decision.  It 
did  not  reserve  the  right  to  itself.  The  consti¬ 
tution  itself  determines  that  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  is  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  clear  from  the  Westminster  doctrine  of  the 
Church  (xxv.  2-6) : 

The  visililo  Church  which  is  also  Catliolic  or  uni¬ 
versal  under  the  Gospel  (not  contlneil  to  one  nation 
as  before  under  the  law),  consists  of  all  those 
throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  religion, 
together  with  their  children :  and  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  .Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of 
God,  out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary  po.s.sibility 
of  salvation.  This  Catholic  Church  hath  been 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  visible.  And 
jiarticular  churches,  which  are  meniliers  thereof, 
are  more  or  less  pure,  according  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel  is  taught  and  embracetl,  ordinances  ad- 
ministereii,  and  public  worship  performed  more  or 
less  purely  in  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  is  embraced  in  these  definitions. 
The  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
certainly  profess  the  true  religion,  and  are  not 
excluded  from  the  ordinary  possibility  of  sal¬ 
vation.  Those  who  might  venture  to  put  into 
the  phrase  “true  religion”  the  Protestant 
faith  and  order,  would  violate  the  historic 
usage  of  terms,  and  are  debarred  by  the  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  definition  of  the  Catholic 
Church  between  the  “more  or  less  pure” 
churches. 

Those  are  in  error  who  adduce  .sections  five 
and  six,  as  if  they  separated  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  from  the  previous  definition ; 

The  purest  churches  under  heaven  are  suliject 
both  to  mixture  and  error,  and  some  have  so  de¬ 
generated  as  to  become  no  Churches  of  Christ,  but 
synagogues  of  Satan.  Nevertheless,  there  shall  be 
always  a  Church  on  earth  to  woi-ship  God  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  will.  There  is  no  other  head  of  the 
Church  but  the  Lord  .Jesus  Christ.  Nor  can  the 
Pope  of  Rome  in  any  sense  be  head  thereof ;  but  is 
that  .Antichrist,  that  liian  of  sin  and  son  of  perdi¬ 
tion,  that  exalteth  himself  in  the  Church  against 
Christ  and  all  that  is  called  God. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  authors  of 
the  Standards  designed  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  by  the  phrase  “  no  Churches  of  Christ, 
but  synagogues  of  Satan.”  The  plural  church- 
e.s-  is  against  that  opinion.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  Pojieof  Koine 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  Antichrist  exalting  himself  “  in  the 
Church.”  This  clearly  implies  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  a  Church.  The  Pope  is  the 
man  of  sin  enthroned  in  the  Church  in  place  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  certainly  is  not  enthroned 
in  Protestant  Churches.  He  is  enthroned  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  alone.  That  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  Standards,  can  be  shown 
from  abundant  testimony.  It  is  sufficient  to 
cite  from  an  official  document  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  .Assembly  itself,  in  which  they  reply  to 
the  Dissenting  brethren ; 

If  our  brethren  mean  by  Ait1icliri.ft  nr  the  nnoi  of 
.<(!«,  that  which  the  Reformeil  Churches  have  gener- 
ly  undei-stood,  namely,  the  Po/iacy,  we  do  not 
think  but  that  in  the  great  dilTerences  lietween 
them  and  us,  the  light  already  revealed  isclearaml 
sufficient  enough  for  conviction,  and  manifesting  of 
the  errors  thereof;  and  we  believe  if  our  brethren 
were  employed  in  that  conflict,  notwithstanding 
they  apjiropriate  the  increase  of  light  unto  their 
way  at  this  time,  j’et  they  would  not  use  anj"  more 
convincing  weapons  against  the  man  of  sin  than 
the  champions  of  the  Refonned  Church,  both  in 
these  and  other  kingdoms  have  formerly  used.  (.An¬ 
swer  of  Westmiii-ster  .Assemidy  to  the  Dissenting 
Brethren,  p.  113.) 

These  words  of  the  Westminster  .Assembly 
are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present  situ¬ 
ation.  The  il  1-advised  opponents  of  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  Roman  Catholic  baptism  will  hardly  be 
able  to  use  any  more  convincing  weapons 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  than 
the  champions  of  the  Reformed  Churches  have 
employed.  They  are  abandoning  the  historic 
Protestant  position  in  order  to  advocate  the 
views  of  the  fanatical  .Anabaptists  of  the  times 
of  the  Reformation.  The  Protestant  Reform¬ 
ers  and  the  Westminster  divines  were  bent  up¬ 
on  reforming  a  corrupt  Church,  and  they  rep¬ 
resented  the  hierarchy  and  the  errors  and 
abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  .Anti- 
Christian.  But  the  .Anabaptists  and  the  later 
Brownist  Separatists  withdrew  frotu  tlie  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  it.self,  and  denounced  all  the  na¬ 
tional  Churches  and  their  ordinances  as  .Anti- 
Christian.  .Anabaptism,  Katabaptism,  Rebap¬ 
tism  (the  same  thing  under  different  names), 
was  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  rad¬ 
ical  movement  which  meant  deformation  and 
destruction  of  all  the  historical  Churches. 
Our  Presbyterian  brethren  who  deny  the  val¬ 
idity  of  Roman  Catholic  iMiiitism,  are  not  true 
Protestants  or  real  Presbyterians  they  are 
Anabaptists  and  Brown ists,  and  as  heretical 
at  the  one  extreme  as  the  Papists  are  at  the 
other.  Thus  Lazarus  Seaman,  a  lea'liug  West¬ 
minster  divine,  in  his  argument  against  Ed¬ 
mund  Chillenden,  in  vindication  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  licformed  Churches  and  Protest¬ 
ant  divines  from  misrepresentations  concern¬ 
ing  ordination  and  laying  on  of  hands,  quotes 
with  approval  the  following  extract  from  Fran¬ 
cis  Johnson : 

The  .Anabaptists,  holding  that  .Antichrist  liatli  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed  all  (iod's  ordinances,  .so  as  there 
was  not  so  much  as  true  baptisme  retained  and 
had  among  them  (i.  e.,  Rome  or  England),  there¬ 
upon  they  Ix^an  to  baptize  themselves  again ; 
whose  errors,  while  we  confuted,  and  while  some 
of  them  objectiHl  that  we  should  no  more  retain 
the  baptism  than  the  ministry  there  r«H‘eive<l,  we 
had  just  occasion  thereupon  to  consider  thereof: 
and  so  weighing  with  ourselves  that  one  main  and 
special  reason  against  Rebaptization  is  because 
baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  God  which  was  had  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  before  she  fell  into  apostasie, 
and  hath  been  there  continued  ever  since  the  .Apos¬ 
tles'  times  (however  it  lie eomniingleti  among  them 
with  many  corruptions  and  inventions  of  their 
owne),  we  began  to  consider  whether  the  like 
might  not  be  observeil  and  said  concerning  inqio- 
sition  of  hands ;  that  it  was  had  from  the  .Apostles 
in  the  Church  of  Rcme  before  her  apostasie,  and 
is  there  continued  to  this  day,  though  mixed  with 
many  pollutions  and  devices  of  their  own  (p.  53). 

Is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  true  Church  of 
Jesus  Curist ! 

It  is  held  by  some  that  our  Church  has  com¬ 
mitted  itself  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Church 


of  l^me  is  not  a  Church  in  a  deliverance  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1835,  which  is  stiil  bind¬ 
ing.  But  no  deliverance  of  a  General  .Assem¬ 
bly,  except  a  judicial  decision  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution,  can  be  binding.  A  de¬ 
liverance  of  a  General  Assembly  is  entitled  to 
all  that  it  is  worth  in  its  conformity  to  the  true 
doctrine  and  order  of  the  Church,  More  than 
one  General  Assembly  has  violated  the  consti¬ 
tution  in  its  deliverances,  and  they  have  been 
harmful  only  as  bad  precedents.  The  action  of 
1835  was  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a  deliberate  and  decided 
judgment  of  this  Assembiy,  that  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  has  essentially  apostatized  from  the 
religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  recognized  as  a  Christian 
Church. 

This  is  strong  language,  and  indefensible  on 
historic  or  constitutional  grounds.  And  yet  it 
was  made  in  hostility  to  Roman  Catholic  edu¬ 
cation,  and  was  not  designed  to  apply  to  the 
question  of  baptism.  If  the  General  .Assem¬ 
bly  of  1835  had  foreseen  the  ill-use  that  would 
be  made  of  their  deiiverance  in  1845,  they  might 
have  hesitated  ere  they  led  the  Church  in  a 
drift  of  error.  But  whatever  mischief  there 
may  be  in  this  deliverance  was  neutralized  by 
the  deliverance  of  the  General  .Assembly  of 
1879; 

Rosolveil,  That  this  Assembly,  iu  full  accordance 
witli  the  words  of  our  Confession  of  faith  respect¬ 
ing  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  so-called  spiritual 
Head,  do  now  reaffirm  the  deliverance  upon  this 
subject  of  (lie  Assembly  of  1835,  as  applying  to  that 
Roman  hierarchy  headed  by  the  Pope,  falsely  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  the  (Church,  which,  opposed  absolutely 
and  irreconcilably  to  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  is  corrupting  and  degrading  a  large  part  of 
Christ's  Church  over  which  it  has  usuriietl  supreme 
control. 

This  deliverance  is  in  close  conformity  with 
the  constitution  and  the  historic  faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches.  It 
might  be  said  with  reference  to  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  1835,  that  the  term  “  church  ”  was  used 
loosely,  and  that  it  w’as  really  aimed  at  the 
Hierarchy  which  controlled  the  educational 
forces  of  Romanism. 

The  term  “Church”  is  often  used  loosely 
and  in  a  variety  of  senses.  The  saintly  Ruth¬ 
erford,  the  distinguished  representative  from 
Scotland  in  the  Westminster  .As.sembly,  throws 
some  light  just  here : 

The  court  of  Rome  as  Popisli,  is  tlie  falling  sick- 
nessc  of  the  Church,  not  the  Church.  But  the  same 
court  teaching  something  of  Christ,  tiaptisme, 
good  works,  etc.,  hath  something  of  the  life  and 
licing  of  a  Cliurch,  howbeit  she  be  not  a  whole 
Cliuridi,  her  skin  being  leprous,  pocky,  and  pollut¬ 
ed.  1,  Because  in  a  Cliurch  that  is  no  Church, 
tiien'  cannot  be  a  true  seale  of  God’s  covenant, 
but  in  the  court  of  Rome  there  is  true  baptisme ; 
for  we  baptize  not  again  children  once  baptized 
there— some  of  the  separation  called  it  Idoll-bap- 
tisme,  and  no  bai»tisme,  which  is  Auahnptism,  for 
then  all  converted  Papists  must  bo  baptized  again, 
no  less  than  conveiied  Turkes  and  Jews.  ...  2, 
Because  the  Word  of  God,  and  so  the  contract  of 
marriage  is  professed  amongst  them,  and  so  there 
is  an  externall  active  calling  there,  and  the  word  of 
the  covenant  sounding  amongst  them,  and  a  pas¬ 
sive  calling  also,  because  many  secretly  believe 
and  obey.  3,  JIany  fundamental  trutlis  are  taught 
that  inaj' beget  faith,  and  so  thi're  are  trueand  val¬ 
id  pastoral  acts  in  that  Church.  ...  4,  Rome^'«re 
and  merito  in  her  bail  deserving  to  her  Lord,  is  no 
wife,  no  Church,  no  spouse,  no  jieople  in  commun¬ 
ion  with  God,  and  yet  de  facto  and  formally  in  pos¬ 
session,  in  profession,  and  for  matrimonial  tables 
which  she  keepeth,  is  a  Church.  ...  5,  Rome  in 
coucreto.  according  to  lier  best  part,  to  wit,  secret 
beliiwers  groaning  and  sighing  in  Egypt's  bondage 
is  a  true  Church  ;  but  Rome  in  abstrnctu.  the  fac¬ 
tion  of  Papists  as  Pajiists,  are  no  spouse  of  Christ, 
but  the  whore  of  Babel  and  mother  of  fornication, 
etc.  (Peaceable  and  Temperate  Plea  for  Paul’s 
Presbytery  in  Scotland,  1642.  p.  129.) 

Rutherford  is  as  strong  for  the  validity  of 
Roman  Catholic  baptism  as  all  the  other  West¬ 
minster  divines,  and  yet  there  are  some  senses 
in  which  he  will  not  recognize  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  a  Church.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  .Assembly  of  1835  was  using 
the  term  “Church”  loosely,  and  not  with  a 
view  to  a  denial  of  the  validity  and  efficacy  of 
its  sacraments.  \ 

The  maturest  Westminster  view  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  is  presented  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  careful  statement.  The  Provincial  .As¬ 
sembly  of  London  from  16, 5n  to  16.53,  discussed 
a  treatise  on  the  Divine  Ki{iht  of  the  Gospel  Min- 
(.'■//■(/.  prepared  by  Edmund  Calamy  and  Mr. 
Cranford.  During  this  j/eriod  Lazarus  Seaman, 
William  (iouge,  Thomas  Case,  and  Simeon 
.Ashe  were  moderators,  and  other  chief  divines 
of  the  Westminster  .Assembly  were  members. 
The  document  is  signed  by  Roger  Drake,  mod¬ 
erator,  and  the  assessors  and  scribes : 

Tlicrc  arc  sonic  amongst  us  that  refuse  to  hear 
our  ministers  because  tlicy  w’cre  ordained  (as  they 
.say)  by  Antichristian  bishops,  and  think  they  are 
bound  in  conscience  to  renounce  our  ministry  till 
we  have  renounced  our  ordination.  .And  asthcAntl- 
laeilobaiitLsts  would  rebaptize  all  that  are  baptized 
among  us,  so  the  Brownists  wouid  reordain  all  that 
are  ordainiHl  amongst  us.  For  our  pail,  we  are 
conlident  that  there  is  neither  warrant  out  of  the 
Word  of  God  for  rebaptization  nor  reordination 
(ii.  p.  1).  .  .  .  It  hath  pleaseil  God  out  of  His  in- 
ttnite  wisdom  and  jirovidence  to  continue  the  two 
great  ordinances  of  baptism  and  ordination  .sound 
for  thesubstantialsof  them  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
even  in  their  greatest  apostai.-y.  We  deny  not  but 
they  have  been  exci'edingly  bemuddled  and  cor¬ 
rupted.  Bapti.-on  with  very  many  .superstititious 
ceremonies,  as  of  oyl,  spittle,  crossings,  etc. ;  or¬ 
dination,  with  giving  power  to  the  party  ordain¬ 
ed  to- make  the  liody  of  Christ,  etc.  But  yet 
the  substantials  have  been  presei-ved.  Children 
were  baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther.  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  .And  the  par¬ 
ties  ordaiiKHl  had  [tower  given  them  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God.  Now  the  Protestant  religion  doth 
not  teach  us  to  renounce  baptism  reccivijd  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  neither  is  a  Pa[iist  when  convert¬ 
ed  Protestant  reba[)tized.  Nor  doth  it  teach  us 
siniiily  and  absolutely  to  renounce  ordination  ;  but 
it  deals  with  it  as  the  Jewes  wme  to  do  with  a  cai>- 
tive  maid  when  they  had  a  mind  to  marrie  her. 
They  must  shave  her  head  and  pare  her  nails  and 
[•lit  the  raiment  of  her  captivity  from  off  her,  and 
then  take  her  to  wife.  So  doth  the  Protestant  Re- 
forimsl  religion.  It  distinguisheth  between  the  or¬ 
dinances  of  God  and  the  corruptions  cb'aving  unto 
the  ordinances.  It  washeth  away  all  thedelilements 
and  [lollutions  eontraeted  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
both  from  baptism  and  ordination,  but  it  doth  not 
ri'iiounce  eitlu'r  the  one  or  the  other  (ii.  |).  41). 

3.  The  only  question  with  which  the  judica¬ 
tories  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have  to  do, 
is  the  question  of  irregularities  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  sacrament  of  baiitisin.  This 
question  was  left  to  be  judged  by  the  prudence 
of  church  Sessions  and  higher  judicatories,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  deliverance  of  17'.H).  The  Gener¬ 
al  -Assembly  of  1875  pursued  the  same  course, 
save  that  their  language  is  more  incautious ; 

Should  a  convert  from  Romanism  ap[>lying  for 
admission  into  the  PrcsJiytcrian  Church,  be  again 
baptized  V  To  which  they  commend  the  following 
answer  be  given  :  That  the  decision  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  b<'  left  to  thf^  judgment  of  each  church  Ses¬ 
sion.  guidtsl  by  the  [>rinci[des  governing  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  baiitism  as  laiil  down  in  the  Standards  of 
till-  Church. 

This  action  does  not  authorize  a  church  Ses¬ 
sion  to  determine  the  (piestion  whether  Roman 
Catholic  bai>tism  is  valid  or  not,  but  instructs 
them  to  fulfil  their  duty  and  aiiply  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Standards  to  any  convert  from  Ro¬ 
manism  in  determining  the  validity  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  baptism.  In  every  concrete  case  the 
circumstances  determine  the  question  of  valid¬ 
ity,  and  not  the  Roman  Catholic  baptism,  or 
Methodist  baiitism,  or  Presbyterian  baptism. 
In  i>oint  of  fact,  there  is  more  danger  of  inval¬ 
idity  in  Methodist  or  even  Presbyterian  bap¬ 
tism  than  there  is  in  Roman  baptism,  owing  to 
the  strict  rules  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
with  regard  to  baptism.  Moreover,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  .Assembly  did  not  remit  to  the  Session  the 
final  determination  of  the  validity  of  any  bap¬ 
tism.  The  General  Assembly  has  no  power  to 
make  a  Session  a  final  court  of  decision  in  any 
case  whatever.  The  decisions  of  a  Session  are 
subject  to  review,  complaint,  and  api/eal.  The 


initial  decision  of  the  validity  of  every  baptism 
must  reside  in  the  church  Session.  The  Ses¬ 
sions  should  do  their  duty  not  only  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Roman  Catholic  baptism,  but  also  with 
reference  to  the  baptism  in  other  denomina¬ 
tions  of  Christians,  where  there  is  much  great¬ 
er  carelessness  in  the  administration  of  this 
ordinance.  We  apprehend  that  if  Sessions 
were  faithful,  they  would  find  not  a  few  bap¬ 
tisms  accompanied  with  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  Protestant  denominations.  We 
shall  present  the  view  of  a  Westminster  divine 
with  reference  to  a  case  of  this  kind.  John 
Ley,  in  his  “.An  .After-reckoning  with  Mr.  Salt- 
marsh,”  says: 

But  what  if  a  child  were  baptized,  not  by  a  lay¬ 
man,  but  by  a  minister,  whether  Popish  or  Evan- 
gelicall,  and  the  words  were  formally  used  which 
are  the  usuall  forme,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Sonne,  and  Holy  Ghost,  doth  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Marie’s  name  make  void  what 
was  done  by  the  words  precedently  spoken  ?  The 
addition  of  exoreisme,  exsufflation.  salt,  spittle, 
oyl,  and  other  ceremonies,  doth  not  make  a  nulli¬ 
ty  of  the  sacrament,  and  therefore  they  were  not 
rebaptized  by  Protestants  who  were  superstitious- 
ly  baptized  by  Popish  priests.  To  which  I  answer, 
1.  that  there  may  be  more  cause  to  condemne  a 
baptisme  whoso  forme  is  corrupted,  as  that  where 
the  Virgin  Marie’s  name  is  added  to  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  than  where  ceremonies,  though  super¬ 
fluous  and  superstitious,  which  Papists  themselves 
do  not  account  of  the  essence  of  baptism,  are  su- 
peradded  unto  it.  2.  If  any  doubt  or  scruple  yet 
remain,  it  must  be  resolveii  either  by  comparing 
the  danger  of  such  a  corrupt  baptism  with  the  er- 
rour  of  rebaptizing  in  such  a  case,  and  so  resoiv- 
ing  either  certainty  to  allow  or  disallow  the  bap¬ 
tisme,  or  else  by  making  a  conditional  ri'baptiza- 
tion,  as  in  a  doubtfull  case  is  prescribed  in  the 
cashieretl  Service  Book,  in  the  manner  of  private 
baptisme,  in  this  forme,  if  they  be  not  already  bap¬ 
tized — I  baptize  thee  in  the  "name  of  the  Father, 
Sonne,  and  Holy  Ghost;  which  form,  with  water 
(which  is  the  matter),  are  here  mad<' essential  [dirts 
of  baptisme  (p.  54  S([.,  1646), 

We  have  presenteil  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Westminster  divines  regarded 
Roman  Catholic  baptism  as  valid ;  that  they 
regarded  it  as  heretical  and  a  mark  of  .Ana¬ 
baptism,  to  deny  its  validity  and  to  rebaptize. 
We  claim  that  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
divines  w’ere  unanimous  in  this  opinion.  The 
Westminster  Standards  which  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  divines  framed,  cannot  be  made  to  teach  a 
doctrine  which  its  authors  regarded  as  hereti¬ 
cal.  How  absurd  it  is  for  Presbyterians  to  tor¬ 
ture  the  Standards  to  prove  an  error  which  is 
reinidiated  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Reformers  and  the  Presbyterian  fathers !  What 
respectable  name  can  bo  [iroduced  to  ofl’set  the 
authorities  which  we  have  quoted  at  the  risk 
of  wearying  our  readers  ’?  It  is  high  time  that 
this  fanatical  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic 
baptism  should  cease.  It  is  high  time  that 
this  heretical  tendency  to  .Anabaptism  should 
be  banished  from  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
We  trust  that  the  .Assembly  at  Cincinnati  will 
not  dodge  the  issue.  They  ought  not  to  com¬ 
promise  with  ignorance,  intolerance  and  bigot¬ 
ry.  Let  us  battle  against  Rome  by  using  gen¬ 
uine  Protestant  [irinciples,  and  real  Presbyte¬ 
rian  arguments.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
will  not  reiuidlate  the  baptism  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  and  Knox.  They  will  not  at  this  late 
day  prefer  John  Tombs  and  the  English  Ba))- 
tists,  to  Samuel  Rutherford,  Edmund  Calamy, 
Herbert  Palmer,  Stephen  Marshall,  Lazarus 
Seaman,  AVilliam  Gouge,  and  John  Ley. 

.As  to  the  case  of  the  conqilaint  of  Elder 
Bradshaw  against  the  Session  of  the  Princeton 
Church,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  lower  judicato¬ 
ries  have  been  guilty  of  a  grave  series  of  errors. 
It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  Session  rejected 
the  baptism  of  Mr.  Graham,  because  it  was 
Roman  Catholic  baptism,  and  noton  account 
of  any  irregularities  in  the  baptism  itself.  In 
this  resiiect  they  did,  not  follow  the  deliverance 
of  the  General  .Assembly  of  1875,  which  direct¬ 
ed  them  to  be  “{ptided.  by  the  principles  yorern- 
inij  the  subject  of  bajiiisin  as  laid  domi  in  the 
Standards  of  the  Church.”  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  paid  any  attention  to  these  princi¬ 
ples.  If  they  had  followed  these  principles, 
they  would  certainly  have  come  to  a  different 
conclusion. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  is  well  taken  : 

“On  Oct.  nth,  1883,  Edward  Francis  Graham,  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  applied  to 
the  Session  of  the  Princetown  Presbyterian  Church 
for  admission  to  full  membership.  His  examina¬ 
tion  being  sustained,  the  Session  deci(b*d  to  admit 
him  upon  his  making  a  public  profession  in  the 
presence  of  the  congregation,  and  being  baptized 
upon  the  ground  that  baptism  when  admini.stered 
by  a  minister  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in¬ 
valid.” 

.Against  this  decree  of  the  Session,  whi»!h  would 
invalidate  his  former  baptism  and  im[)ugi(  the 
standing  and  baptism  of  all  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  this  and  former  ages,  I  protest 
and  hereby  complain  and  appeal  to  the  Presbyb*rj’ 
of  Albany,  praying  that  body  and  court  to  reverse 
this  decision  of  said  Session  with  its  grave  and  far- 
reaching  consequences,  and  order  his  admission  to 
full  membership  without  a  new  baptism,  upon  the 
following  specifieil  grounds,  and  for  such  other 
substantial  reasons  as  may  hereafter  a[)[)ear : 

1.  Roman  Catholic  baptism  is  valid. 

2.  It  is  a  [trineiple  and  law  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  (>stablished  by  its  Standards  and  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  that  “the  Sacrament  of  Bap¬ 
tism  is  but  once  to  be  administered  to  any  pei’son,” 
To  re-baptize  Mr.  Gmham  would  be  a  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  [»rinci[)Ie  and  law. 

3.  The  validity  of  Roman  Catholic  baptism  has 
never  been  judicially  <[u«>8tioinHl  or  d(;iut!d  by  the 
General  A.ssembly  of  tlui  Pre.sbyterian  Church.  On 
the  contrary,  the  validity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
baptism  of  such  men  as  John  Knox,  John  Calvin, 
and  Martin  Luther  stands  unchalb*nged. 

4.  The  a(.*tiou  of  the  Session  of  the  Princetown 
Presbyterian  Church  is  a  decision  that  baptism  by 
a  minister  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  invalid. 
Against  such  decree  I  hereby  complain  and  appeal. 
Respectfully  submitted,  Walter  Bradshaw. 

The  action  of  the  Presbytery  in  refusing  to 
entertain  the  complaint,  involved  the  (iommis- 
sion  of  a  second  grave  offence : 

The  eommitt(je  to  whom  the  c/tmidaint  and  ap- 
[>eal  of  Walter  Bradshaw  was  refern'd,  respectful¬ 
ly  re[)oi-t  that  there  is  no  judicial  decision  of  our 
Church  upon  the  sidiject  of  the  validity  of  Roman 
Catholic  )ia[itism.  and  that  in  their  judgment  it  is 
inexpedient  for  this  Pn'sbytery  to  entertain  the 
coni[daint,  especially  in  view  of  the  relegation  of 
the  matter  by  the  fieneral  .As.scmlily  to  tins  deci.s- 
ion  of  Sessions  ns  follows  (see  Minutes  of  General 
.Assembly,  [i.  515,  1875,  Ac.). 

It  not  only  refused  to  entertain  a  valid  com¬ 
plaint,  but  its  refusal  is  based  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  errors :  (1)  that  the  validity  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic;  baptism  lias  not  been  determined  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  true  tliere  has 
been  no  judicial  determination  of  the  (piestion. 
But  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  constitutional 
determination  of  the  (piestion,  and  a  juduial 
determination  is  unnecessary.  (2)  That  the 
General  .Assembly  relegated  the  decision  to 
Sessions.  This  involves  the  error  that  the 
General  .As.«embly  by  a  mere  deliverance  has 
made  the  Session  a  final  court  of  decision  of 
this  question.  Such  a  view  is  simply  revolu¬ 
tionary  as  regards  the  subordination  of  the 
lower  judicatories  to  the  higher.  It  savors 
more  of  Congregationalism  and  Inde[>endency 
than  of  Presbyterianism. 

The  comi>laint  of  Elder  Bradshaw  carried 
with  it  rightly  the  .second  error  for  the  review 
of  Synod,  thus : 

1.  The  ap[»eal  and  complaint  were  denied  and 
the  merits  of  the  ca.se  declined  by  Presbytery  as  to 
the  subject  matter  of  adjudication. 

2.  That  mere  deliverances  of  the  General  A.sseni- 
bly  (•annot  properly  be  urged  as  authorizing  un¬ 
constitutional  decisions  by  inferior  judicatories, 
or  barring  the  right  of  appeal  and  com[)laint  from 
such  decLsions. 

3.  That  the  decree  of  S(*ssion  to  rebaptize  Mr. 
Edward  Francis  Graham  violated  that  [)rinci[)le 
and  law  of  the  constitution  which  declares  that 
“  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  but  once  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  any  person  ’’  [.see  Confession  of  Faith, 
chap,  xxviii.  sec.  7J,  in  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  a  part  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ, 
and  its  ba[(tisni  valid.  Walter  Bradshaw. 


The  Synod  reiterated  the  errors  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  their  action : 

“Such  being  the  case  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
question  before  the  Synod  is  not  (he  validity  or  the  in¬ 
validity  of  Roman  Catholic  baptism,  but  whether  there 
are  siifiicient  grounds  for  censuring  the  Presbytery 
of  Albany  for  declining  to  entertain  the  case,  ami 
whether  the  Presbytery  shall  be  directed  to  i.ssue 
the  case  and  bring  it  to  a  decision.” 

“  Your  Ckimmittee  believes  that  the  reasons  given 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  for  refusing  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  case  are  good  and  sufficient.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  has  never  given 
a  Judicial  decision  upon  the  validity  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  baptism,  but  has  expressly  in  terms  relegated  to 
the  Sessions  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  baptizing  an  applicant  for  church  mem¬ 
bership  coming  from  that  body,  it  can  certainly  be 
no  just  ground  of  complaint  against  any  Session 
that  it  acts  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
highest  Judicatory  of  the  Church,  and  it  can  be  no 
sufficient  ground  for  complaint  against  a  Presby¬ 
tery  that  it  refuses  to  entei’tain  such  a  complaint 
against  a  Session. 

“  A'our  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  the 
appeal  and  the  complaint  of  Walter  Bradshaw 
against  the  Presbytery  of  .Albany  be  not  entertain¬ 
ed.”  (page  15.) 

It  appears  that  the  Synod  endeavored  to 
avoid  the  real  issue,  the  validity  of  Roman 
Catholic  baptism ;  and  that  they  based  their 
denial  of  the  appeal  on  the  two  errors  of  the 
Presbytery,  fortified  by  the  statement  that  the 
Session  acted  “  in  accordance  with  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Church.” 
This  is  an  additional  error.  The  Session  did 
not  determine  the  validity  of  the  baptism 
“  guided  by  the  principles  governing  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  baptism  as  laid  down  in  the  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Church.”  On  the  other  hand, 
they  ignored  these  princi[)les,  and  assumed 
the  resiionsibility  of  rejecting  Roman  Catholic 
baptism  as  such,  without  the  production  of  any 
such  circumstances  as  would  be  required  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution  to  invalidate  it.  This 
raises  the  more  serious  (piestion  whether  a 
Session  can  be  allowed  to  violate  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  make  a  heretical  decision  with  impu¬ 
nity,  and  be  shielded  by  Presbytery  and  Syn¬ 
od,  which  decline  to  entertain  a  complaint  ta¬ 
ken  on  just  constitutional  grounds.  If  this 
conduct  should  be  tolerated,  a  precedent  would 
be  established  by  which  any  error  in  doctrine 
or  practice  might  be  introduced  into  our  Pres¬ 
byterianism,  without  any  oth.er  hope  of  redress 
than  that  to  be  obtained  from  the  caprice  of 
an  accidental  majority  in  a  Synod  or  Presby¬ 
tery. 

This  case  involves  a  violation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Standards,  and  also  the  violation  of  a 
fundamental  princiide  of  Church  polity  and 
discipline.  In  our  judgment  no  more  serious 
([uestions  have  ever  been  presented  to  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  than  those  that  envelope  the 
ba[>tisni  of  Mr.  Graham,  and  the  decisions 
that  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the 
case  by  Session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod.  We 
[iray  that  the  Holy  Siilrit  may  be  present  in 
the -Assembly  at  Cincinnati,  to  guide  the  breth¬ 
ren  to  such  action  as  shall  be  in  accord  with 
the  Scri))tures  and  the  Standards  and  the  his¬ 
torical  faith  of  the  Church. 


STDe  Heligfouis 


'Ihe  New  York  Observer  ((omments  with  just 
severity  on  electioneering  foi'  <  dlice  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  It  says 
We  have  never  known,  nor  have  we  had  rea¬ 
son  to  beli(‘ve  that  any  minister  has  directly  or 
indirectly,  sought  to  obtain  the  office  [of  Mode¬ 
rator  of  the  General  Assianbly]  for  himsidf. 
That  is  not  [larticularly  to  the  credit  of  any¬ 
body,  but  tin;  other  thing  would  be  greatly  to 
the  discredit  and  disgrace  of  any  one  who 
should  be  engagial  in  a  scheme  to  get  himself 
elected.  There  is  no  man  iu  the  ministry  who 
would  be  thought  of  as  a  moderator,  mean 
enough  to  engage  in  a  plot  to  bring  it  about. 

But  it  is  just  as  true  that  men  are  put  into 
the  field  by  their  friends  and  admirers,  and 
strenuous  exertions  ar(‘  nc.ule,  and  some  of 
tliose  exertions  are  the  same  as  are  employed 
in  the  political  cam[)aign,  Tlie  Interior  having 
charged  the  Presbyterian  Journal  with  “taking 
a  rushing-aroimd  intcrt'st  in  the  moderator- 
shi)),”  and  having  administered  a  long  lecture 
to  it.  The  Journal  replies  by  printing  a  h'tter 
from  the  publisher  of  The  Interior  asking  the 
editor  of  The  Journal  to  nominate  a  (;ertain 
minister  for  moderator,  and  pledging  The  Inte- 
x’ior  to  support  the  nomination.  But  inasmuch 
as  commissioners  had  not  yet  been  elected,  the 
publisher  adds  “Will  you  kindly  instruct  the 
brethren  of  our  intent,  and  elect  him  a  dele¬ 
gate?”  The  «;ditor  of  'Fhe  Interior  disclaims 
any  knowledge  of  this  letter,  and  hsives  the 
whole  responsibility  on  tin;  [inblisher.  The  time 
was  when  such  scheming  as  this  would  have 
filled  the  Church  with  disgust.  We  trust  the 
time  has  not  pass/'d  away. 

The  open  nomination  of  candidates  for  offic«* 
in  the  Church  or  the  State  is  fair  and  honora¬ 
ble,  and  no  man  may  be  ((ensured  for  taking 
that  course  if  his  tastt*  aiiproves  of  it.  The 
merits  of  ixindidates  for  office  in  the  Church 
may  be  canvassed  without  offence.  No  objec¬ 
tion  can  be  safely  made  to  such  dis(;u8sion.  But 
then*  is  a  serious  objection  on  the  ground  of 
tasti*  and  morals,  to  secret  intrigues  and  under¬ 
ground  scheming,  and  of  which  too  much  has 
b(’en  lu’ard  within  the  last  few  y(*urs.  It  reveals 
the  spirit  which  Christ  rebukt-d  when  the  disci¬ 
ples  disputed  among  thcDLselves  “  which  should 
be  greatest.”  It  is  imxmsistent  with  the  humil¬ 
ity  that  they  exercise  who  in  honor  [u  efer  one 
another.  The  author  of  “  Guesses  at  the  Truth  ” 
remarks,  that  many  people  when  they  g(;t  to 
heaven  will  be  sur[»rised  to  find  that  the  angels 
are  not  laying  plans  to  be  made  archangels. 
Ambition  is  not  necessarily  a  vice.  But  it  be¬ 
comes  an  odious  sin  when  it  seeks  high  pla(;es 
by  unworthy  inemis.  And  it  is  just  as  unbe- 
(?oming  to  use  thosi;  means  to  elevate  a  friend 
as  to  i)('n(‘fit  one’s  self.  The  shame  is  in  the 
rmjuns,  and  if  the  soul  does  not  instinctively 
turn  away  from  the  use  of  tliein,  itis  because 
tin;  mental  and  moral  olfactoi  ies  are  wanting. 


The  Inde[)»‘nd('nt  thus  discoiiises  of  tin;  Mor¬ 
mon  (piestion  : 

What  then,  do  these  Mormon  ecclesiastics, 
wlio  believe  in  polygamy  and  want  to  practice  it, 
virtually  ask  (»f  tin; [>eoi>leof  the  United  States? 
Simply  this  :  that  tliey  and  all  persons  of  liki; 
mind  may  b(‘  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
laws  which  [»roliibit  and  pnnisli  the  [iraetice  of 
polygamy.  Their  [irotest  comes  down  to  this 
at  last.  The  ground  of  the  ex(‘m|)tion  claimed, 
is  that  [tolygamy  is  a  [lart  of  tlieir  religion,  un(l 
that,  in  tlnar  o[)inion,  they  have  tlie  warrant  of 
God  for  practicing  it.  The  conclusive  answer  is 
that  civil  society,  in  tin;  enactment  of  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  human  conduct,  can  take  no 
man’s  ndigious  opinion  in  respect  to  polygamy 
or  anything  else,  as  an  excuse  for  doing  what 
that  society,  in  the  ex(*reise  of  its  best  judg¬ 
ment,  deems  to  lx;  an  immorality,  eontrai-y  to 
good  order  and  injurious  to  the  general  public, 
and  hence  [iroperly  the  subject  of  legal  and  pe¬ 
nal  restraint.  Civil  society  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  opinion,  in  itself  considered  ;  but  it  has 
much  to  (lo  with  the  immorality  that  may  flow 
from  it,  and  in  res[)e<d;  to  tin;  latter  it  will  and 
must  follow  its  own  judgment,  rather  than  that 
of  any  individual.  It  cannot  exist  and  operate 
as  a  legal  organization  on  any  other  [irinciple. 

We  here  make  no  issue  with  these  protesting 
Mormons  as  to  the  ([uestion  whether  their  re¬ 
ligious  beli(!f  in  ngard  to  polygamy  is  right  or 
wrong.  They  may  think  anrl  say  what  they 
pleas((  on  this  point.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  not,  out  of  respect  to  their 
religious  consciences,  assume  that  polygamy 
has  the  .sanction  of  God  because  they  think  so, 
but  will  assume  that  it  is  a  gross  and  injurious 
immorality  to  be  forbidden  by  law,  becausi;  the 
most  ample  experience  shows  this  to  be  its  true 
character.  The  Government  will  and  <«n  take 
no  oth(;r  ground  unless  the  Mormons  su(x;eed  in 
radically  changing  the  public  sentiment  of  t  is 
country.  They  c.annot,  with  impunity,  practice 
what  the  people  by  law  declare  to  be  a  crime; 


and  tliey  cannot  make  the  law  until  they  be¬ 
come  the  majority  of  the  people.  Hence  they 
must  either  give  up  the  practice  of  polygamj’, 
or  take  the  legal  consequences  in  the  penalty  af¬ 
fixed  to  that  practice;.  The  law  will  not  and 
should  not  turn  aside  from  its  usual  course,  in 
order  to  adjust  itself  to  their  notions  about 
polygamy.  It  never  adopts  any  such  theory  in 
dealing  with  offenders. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  thus  heralded  tlie 
comhig  of  the  Children’s  Day ; 

Children’s  Day  comes  on  next  Sabbath  in  our 
Church  according  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
last  General  Synod,  recommending  that  the 
third  Sabbath  in  May  be  the  stated  time.  This 
is  earlier  by  about  two  weeks  than  it  is  usually 
observed  in  other  denominations.  This  is  so 
Tor  the  reason  that  during  the  first  half  of  June, 
a  large  number  of  our  ministers  and  elders  are 
away  from  home,  attending  the  mi'ctings  of  the 
General  Synod.  There  are  more  flowers  in 
June,  and  this  is  the  advantage  a  day  in  that 
month  has  over  one  in  May ;  yet  in  most  local¬ 
ities  it  will  perhaps  not  be  found  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure  in  May  a  sufficient  quantity  for  piiiTioses  of 
suitable  decoration.  Flowers  are  verj-  properly 
considered  an  impoi-tant  adjunct  of  Children’s 
Day.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  child¬ 
hood  and  of  the  occasion  to  make  the  churches 
as  bright  and  beautiful  and  attractive  as  possi¬ 
ble.  As  for  music,  which  is  another  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  day,  that  does  not  depend  so 
much  on  the  months  and  seasons.  From  the 
large  amount  of  new  hymns  and  music  constant- 
ing  composed  and  published  for  use  in  Sabbath- 
schools,  appropriate  selections  for  Children’s 
Day  and  other  special  occasions  may  be  easily 
made. 

Wliile  the  pleasing  custom,  and  we  believe 
profitable,  of  devoting  one  Sabbath  in  the  year 
entirely  to  the  children  of  the  Chiu’ch,  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  popular,  yet  we  should  re¬ 
gard  it  a  misfortuiK’  if  such  a  custom  were  to 
t('nd  to  foster,  to  any  extent,  the  idea  tliat  on 
other  Sabbaths  the  chUdren  were  not  entitled 
to  a  [ilact;  in  the  house  of  God.  Children’s  Day 
did  not  originate  in  any  such  idea,  nor  is  it  de¬ 
signed  to  lead  to  or  encourage  any  such  foolish 
notion.  The  place  for  the  children  on  every 
Lind’s  day,  is  in  the  family  i>ew  in  the  .sanctu¬ 
ary.  This  all  will  admit  ;  and  on  this  belief 
many  parents  act,  as  they  lead  their  chih'lren  by 
the  hand,  and  go  u[)  togi'ther  to  the  housi;  of 
the  Lord  on  the  Sabbath  day.  (Miildreii  have  a 
right  to  our  warmest  love  and  best  attention. 
They  are  entith'd  to  it,  expect  it,  ar*‘  [ileased 
with  it,  and  should  have  it.  Our  J^ivioiir  made 
much  of  the  little  children,  and  so  should  we, 
not  only  in  our  honu's,  but  also  in  our  Sabbath- 
scliools  and  Churclu's.  We  perceive  a  bi'iiuti- 
ful  pro[)rit!ty  in  according  them  now  and  then  a 
Sabbath  day  all  to  themselves.  Such  days, 
wisely  observtid,  may,  with  the  bli'ssing  of  God. 
ri'sult  in  gri'ut  religious  benefit  to  the  ciiildren 
of  the  Church. 


The  Examiner  has  a  timely  caution  about 
health  : 

Before  Ix'iiuty  of  location,  before  all  attractions 
of  fashion,  or  seclusion,  or  what  not,  is  the  par¬ 
amount  qiu'stion  of  h(’alth.  And  the  question  of 
health  is,  first  of  all,  one  of  |>(‘rf(x-t  drainage  and 
pure  water.  Without  these  no  locality  can  be. 
safe,  and  the  husband  and  father  who  is  looking 
about  for  a  [ileasant  ri'sort  for  his  loved  ones 
should  take  good  care  to  satisfy  himself  that 
tlnu’e  is  nothing  wrong  about  ('ither  before  mak¬ 
ing  his  decision.  If.  luM'dle.ss  of  these  things,  he 
sends  his  family  where  they  will  breathe  a 
poisomnl  air  and  drink  polluti'd  water,  it  will  be 
no  “mysterious  [irovidence  ”  but  Ills  own  fault, 
should  they  contract  the  long  agony  of  “  malaria” 
or  suffer  di'iith  from  some  acute  filth  disease. 

It  would  be  a  wis(‘  thing  also  if  the  keepers  of 
s(*aai(leand  country  re.sorts  would  read  a  lesson 
from  the  same  leaf.  It  is  a  good  time  now  to 
[iri'pare  for  the  ki'en  inspection  to  which  their 
premises  will  possibly  be  subjected.  If  the 
drainage  is  not  pioperly  constructed  or  is  out 
of  re|)air,  it  will  be  better  to  put  it  iu  order  at 
once  than  to  lose  good  customi'is  by  leaving  it 
in  bad  condition.  Besides,  it  is  tin'  bounden 
duty  of  ev(‘ry  one  who  offers  iicconinK  xlations  to 
Summer  visitors  to  guard  them  against  dangers 
whose  [iri'sence  they  may  have  no  means  of  de- 
tecTing.  Common  honesty,  to  say  nothing  of 
common  humanity,  demands  that  at  least  so 
much  should  be  done  for  the  security  of  those 
who  are  seeking  health  ami  recri'ution. 


Tin;  Christian  Advocate  gives  a  last  liit  at 
the  Freedom  of  Worshij)  bill,  whieh,  since  this 
was  written,  we  are  happy  to  .say  is  dead  and 
buried : 

In  this  tin;  last  week  of  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stab*  of  New  York  an  effort 
of  (les[)eration  is  being  made  by  tin*  .Jesuits  to 
put  the  Fr(;ed()m  of  Worsbi|>  bill — whieh  should 
be  called  a  Bill  for  the  Destruction  of  Nonsec¬ 
tarian  Institutions  and  the  Introduction  of  the 
Milss  into  Institutions  Siipporti'd  or  Assisted  by 
the  State — ujion  its  [nissage.  On  Sunday  last, 
when  the  membei-s  of  the  Legislature  were  at 
their  homes,  many  of  them,  to  our  certain  kiiowl- 
edge,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  were  visited 
by  priests  and  members  of  Roman  Catholic 
orders,  w’ho  tried,  first,  intimklation ;  second, 
[(leading ;  and  failing  in  this,  they  begged 
membeis  to  abseid  themselves  when  the  roll 
should  be  called.  This  is  their  infamous  method 
to  carry  an  infamous  measure.  Further,  a 
number  of  prominent  leaders  have  (*ombined  to 
thr('at(;n  the  obstruction  of  all  legislation  unless 
this  bill  is  brought  foi-ward.  Let  every  honest 
reiiresentative  be  true,  being  on  his  guard 
against  the  city  members  of  his  own  [>aity  who 
hav(;  personal  reasons  to  cuiTy  favor  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  vote.  The  eyt>s  of  [latriots 
should  be  upon  the  voters  and  the  abscidees. 

The  Churchman  ex|)oses  a  misrepresentation 
which  was  used  to  win  votes  , 

The  (Roman)  Catliolic  Review  of  this  city,  for 
the  [)ur|)()S(;  of  hel[>ing  the  defeated  Freedom 
of  Worship  Bill,  so-called,  in  a  recent  issue 
makes  tin;  following  statement ;  “  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  18(i4  Commodore  Porter  died 
in  St.  Luke’s  Hosiutal,  New  Y’ork.  At  his  re- 
([uest  and  that  of  his  (Roman)  Catholic  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  jiricst  called  to  see  him  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments.  The  authorities  of  the  ho.spital  refused 
to  permit  the  priest  to  see  tin*  dying  man.  The 
old  warrior  (iie(l  without  the  consolations  of 
that  religion  which  he  believed  in.”  We  fear 
the  R(;view  has  been  deceived  by  its  friends,  or 
els(;  that  it  is  drawing  ui)on  its  imagination  for 
its  facts,  it  has  crowded  so  many  untniths  into 
so  few  lines.  It  is  true  that  Commodore  Porter 
died  at  St.  Luke’s  in  May,  1864.  It  is  not  true 
that  Ik;  re([uested  the  services  of  a  Roman 
[uiest  in  his  last  moments,  or  at  any  other  time 
(luring  his  si(;kiiess.  It  Is  not  true  that  the 
hospital  autlioritics  refused  to  [lermit  a  Roman 
priest  to  see  the  dying  man.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  old  warrior  died  without  tlie  eon.solationsof 
that  religion  which  he  believ(>d  in.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  was  gathered  unto  his  fathers,  “  hav¬ 
ing  the  testimony  of  a  good  eon.science,  in  the 
comnumion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  certain  faith,  in  the  comfort  of  a 
reasonabU;,  religious  and  holy  hope,  in  favor 
with  God  and  in  perfect  charity  with  the  world.” 
To  thos(*  who  knew  the  broad,  catholic  charity 
of  Dr.  Miihler.berg,  and  the  uniform  rule  of  the 
hospital,  then  as  now,  that  in  the  matter  of  such 
ministrations  the  wishes  of  the  patient  should 
be  law,  the  charge  of  the  Review  seems  mon¬ 
strous.  Then;  never  was  a  particle  of  bigotry 
in  Dr.  Muhlenberg’s  gr(;at  heart.  Commodore 
Porter  entered  the  hospital  as  a  Churchman, 
and  from  the  first  threw  himself  [leeuliarly  upon 
Dr.  Muhlenberg’s  sympathy  and  [lastoral  minis¬ 
trations.  Happily  for  the  truth,  the  biographer 
of  the  founder  of  Ht.  Luke’s  .still  lives.  In  1864 
she  was  house-mother  at  the  hospital.  Com- 
rnodon;  Porter,  in  a  sense,  was  under  her  pecu¬ 
liar  charge.  Hhe  was  constantly  in  ami  out  of 
his  room,  and  must  necessarily  know  the  facts 
of  the  esse.  If  the  R-vlew  contends  for  truth 
and  not  for  victory,  it  can  be  readily  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  witnesses  are  living  still.  We  deny 
its  allegations.  We  appeal  to  Dr.  Muhlenberg’s 
well-known  character,  to  the  uniform  custom  of 
the  hospital,  to  tlu;  testimony  of  living  wit- 
nessi-s.  The  K<;vicw  has  made  a  most  serious 
charge,  and  will  not  take  offence  if  we  call  for 
its  proof. 
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PAl  L’S  CHARGE  TO  TIMOTHY, 


The  Lesson :  2  Tim.  in.  14-17;  iv.  1-8. 

14.  But  continue  thou  In  the  things  which  thou  hast  learn¬ 
ed  and  hast  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou  ha.st 
Isarned  them ; 

15.  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 

tures.  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  In  Christ  Jesus.  I 

16.  All  scripture  Is  given  by  Inspiration  of  God,  and  Is  I 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  tor  In¬ 
struction  In  righteousness ; 

17.  That  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fuh- 
nished  unto  all  good  works. 

1.  1  charge  thee  therefore  before  God, and  the  Lerd  Jesus 
Christ,  who  shall  Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  ap- 
l>earing  and  his  kingdom ; 

2.  Preach  the  word ;  be  Instant  In  season,  out  of  season ; 
reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long  suffering  and  doc¬ 
trine. 

3.  For  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  not  endure 
sound  doctrine :  but  after  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap 
to  themselves  teachers,  having  Itching  ears. 

4.  And  they  shall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth, 
and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables. 

6.  But  watch  thou  In  all  things,  endure  afflictions,  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry. 

6.  For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my 
departure  Is  at  hand. 

7.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course. 

I  have  kept  the  faith ; 

8.  Henceforth  there  Is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  right¬ 
eousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give 
me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also 
that  love  his  appearing. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBESOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “  The  hohj  S('ri]ttiires.  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wine  vnto  !>alvation.'’—2 
Tim.  iii.  15. 

The  picture  which  the  Apostle  had  drawn  in 
the  preceding  verses,  was  not  a  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive  one  to  a  young  Christian.  He  had  de¬ 
scribed  his  own  life  as  one  tilled  with  persecu¬ 
tions  and  afflictions,  and  had  declared  that 
similar  trials  would  be  the  exjierience  of  every 
disciple  who  lived  godly  or  piously  in  the 
world.  Further,  he  affirmed  that  instead  of 
this  persecution  ceasing  with  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  “evil  men  and  seducers  would 
wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being  de¬ 
ceived.”  Certainly  this  was  a  gloomy  prospect 
judged  from  a  worldly  standpoint,  but  Paul  was 
too  honest  and  sincere  to  hide  the  truth  from 
his  dearly  loved  brother,  and  we  may  learn 
this  lesson  from  the  Ajwstle’s  frankness,  that 
it  is  always  wise  as  well  as  just  to  be  i>erfectly 
honest  in  our  representations  of  the  Christian’s 
experience.  It  is  a  cross-path,  it  is  a  battle 
with  mighty  foes ;  the  world  to-day  is  hostile 
to  Christ  and  His  cause,  and  in  proportion  as 
we  live  close  to  the  Master  and  are  full  of  His 
Spirit,  the  world  will  hate  and  jiersecute  us, 
“In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,”  said 
Jesus  to  His  disciples.  “  If  they  have  hated 
Me,  they  will  hate  you.”  But  the  path  of  suf- 
fering/orChrist,  is  a  path  which  leads  to  glory 
ipith  Christ.  And  so  Paul  urges  Timothy  to 
“  continue  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learn¬ 
ed  and  hast  been  assured  of.”  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  in  the  Church  is  this  lack  of  con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  spiritual  life.  Demas  was  ear¬ 
nest  and  enthusiastic  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Christian  experience,  and  he  stood  nobly  by 
the  Ajxistle  Paul  in  his  sufferings ;  but  Demas 
did  not  ‘'continue,”  and  the  hour  came  when 
he  forsook  Paul,  because  his  love  for  the  world 
was  the  strongest  passion  of  his  soul.  Read 
John  viii.  31,  xv.  9,  Acts  xiii.  43,  xiv.  22,  xxvi. 
22,  Rom.  xi.  22,  Col.  i.  23,  iv.  2,  1  Tim.  iv,  16,  1 
John  ii.  24.  Some  church-members  are  always 
relating  their  experience  when  they  were  con¬ 
verted,  but  it  is  the  continuwg  in  the  faith 
which  is  the  only  sure  evidence  that  we  were 
ever  born  again.  Some  are  warm  and  earnest 
in  revival  seasons,  but  grow  cold  and  lifeless 
as  soon  as  the  siiecial  interest  begins  to  wane; 
but  what  is  needed  is  a  piety  which  never  goes 
backward,  a  zeal  which  is  always  growing 
more  intense,  a  love  to  Christ  which  not  only 
makes  loud  professions  on  Sunday,  but  is 
stronger  than  all  other  affections  on  Monday. 

Timothy  not  only  had  learned  of  thin,gs  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Kingdom,  but  he  had  “  been  as¬ 
sured  of”  them;  that  is,  there  was  a  subjec¬ 
tive  knowledge  and  conviction,  and  in  this  was 
the  hojie  of  his  continuance.  Timothy’s  relig¬ 
ious  life  was  not  superficial,  not  the  result  of 
any  transient  excitement,  for  he  had  received 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
from  his  earliest  childhood  (verse  15),  and  he 
had  become  grounded  in  the  faith.  TIio  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  early  instruction  from  the  lips  and 
example  of  hfs  mother  and  grandmother,  was 
a  precious  legacy  to  Timothy,  and  Paul  calls 
up  the  fact  how  “  that  from  a  child  thou  ha.st 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to 
make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith, 
which  is  in  Christ  .Tesus.”  We  have  here  a 
picture  of  a  pious  home,  where  the  Scriiitures 
were  the  family  manual,  and  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  their  earliest  years  were  instructed 
in  Bible  incidents  and  truths.  Many  of  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  can  recall  such 
homes  in  their  own  experience,  homes  beauti¬ 
ful  with  the  consistent  piety  of  parents  and 
grandparents;  homes  vocal  with  spiritual 
•songs,  hallowed  with  prayer,  perfumed  with  a 
love  whose  birthplace  was  the  heart  of  Jesus. 
The  Bible  was  the  dearest,  richest  book  in  all 
the  house,  its  stories  were  the  most  attractive, 
its  history  the  most  absorbing,  while  its  prom¬ 
ises  never  sounded  so  sweet  as  when  mother’s 
lips  whispered  them  in  the  ear  of  childhood, 
or  an  aged  grandmother  repeated  the  assur¬ 
ance  “  Even  down  to  old  age  will  I  carry  thee.” 

You  will  notice  that  Paul  does  not  say  that 
the  Scriptures  in  and  of  themselves  arc  able  to 
make  one  wise  unto  salvation,  but  only  as  the 
reader  has  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  the  Bible  elegantly  bound  on 
the  parlor  table,  not  enough  to  be  interested  in 
reading  its  pages,  for  one  may  feel  this  interest 
and  may  acknowledge  the  profound  literary 
value  of  this  book,  ami  yet  may  not  he  made 
“wise  unto  salvation.”  The  Apostle  is,  of 
course,  referring  only  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  this  venerable  collection  he  found  the 
Gospel,  and  faith  in  Christ  was  the  torch  by 
whose  light  he  found  it. 

Verses  16, 17.  Wordsw’orth  gives  this  render¬ 
ing  :  “  Every  iwrtion  ofSeriiiture  being  inspired 
(or  because  it  is  inspired!,  is  also  profitable.” 
Paul  was  sjieaking  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  while  he  does  not  give  any  defi¬ 
nition  of  his  idea  of  insi>iration,  we  cannot 
•  luestion  that  he  believed  that  holy  men  of  old 
wrote  as  they  were  moved  and  directed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  There  are  different  theories  of 
inspiration,  and  we  cannot  discuss  their  merits 
in  this  article,  but  this  is  certain  that  Paul  and 
Peter  and  Christ  Himself  believed  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Oid  Testament,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  its  inspiration  are  very  many 
and  unanswerable  (2  Pyt.  i.  21).  The  absolute 
unity  of  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs.  There  is  I  think  a  great  need  at  the 
present  day  of  a  more  intelligent  conception  of 
this  truth  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
One  writer  has  well  said  “  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark  that  Paul  in  view  of  death,  has  likewise 
given  such  a  testimony  concerning  Scripture. 
Certainly  it  is  proof  that  he,  the  apostle  of  lib¬ 
erty,  bowed  unqualifiedly  and  humbly  before 
the  w’ell  understood  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God.  It  is  as  if  he  foresaw  the  whole  calamitj' 
which  departure  from  the  words  of  Scripture 
would  one  day  bring  upon  the  Church  of  the 
Lord.  A  faithful  and  honest  adherence  to 
Scripture  is  the  best  Palladium  for  the  Church 
against  rationalism,  mysticism,  and  Roman¬ 
ism.” 

You  will  notice  also  how  Paul  siiecifles  the 
value  of  a  study  of  the  Bible  to  a  believer  in 
Christ : 

1.  It  is  valuable  for  doctrine.  It  is  a  com¬ 
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pendium  of  religious  truth ;  in  fact,  from  its 
pages  alone  we  can  know  what  is  truth.  And 
the  more  we  study  its  pages,  the  clearer  will 
be  our  perception  of  those  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  uixm  which  the  structure  of  Christianity 
is  built.  Some  of  these  truths  are— the  exist¬ 
ence  and  character  of  God,  His  omnipotence, 
His  justice.  His  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  man’s 
lost  condition  by  sin  and  his  purchased  salva¬ 
tion  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  the  final  Judg¬ 
ment,  the  two  eternal  states — heaven  for  those 
who  by  faith  have  been  born  into  the  new  life ; 
hell  for  those  who  have  rejected  the  atoning 
plan  of  God. 

2.  It  is  valuable  for  reproof.  This  may  be 
interpreted  in  two  ways :  either  the  rebuking 
by  its  holy  truths  of  all  that  is  evil  in  the  read¬ 
er,  and  thus  a  constant  study  of  the  Bible 
leads  to  personal  holiness ;  or  the  use  of  God’s 
Word  in  arguments  with  unbelievers,  and  in 
resisting  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  the 
truth.  It  was  by  (juotations  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  that  our  Saviour  conquered  the  devil  in 
the  wilderness. 

3.  It  is  valuable  for  correction  (iCor.  x.  1-11). 
By  a  careful  study  of  God’s  dealings  with  His 
lieople,  and  also  by  His  promises  and  warn¬ 
ings,  the  Christian  is  led  to  correct  his  own 
life,  and  to  walk  more  circumspectly  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

4.  It  is  valuable  for  instruction  in  righteous¬ 
ness  (Titus  ii.  11-13).  The  Bible  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  chart  and  textbook— his  guide  everyday 
and  hour.  Every  duty  is  laid  down  here,  and 
in  every  perplexity  or  resjionsibility  or  sorrow, 
we  can  find  a  blessed  light  by  opening  its 
pages,  and  tracing  by  prayer  the  wisdom  of 
God  (Rom.  XV.  4;  Heb.  xii.  7).  The  Bible 
Christian  will  be  the  godly  Christian.  “Holy 
Scripture  is  the  treasury  and  armory  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  meets  every  need  of  the 
children  of  God.  Each  irresolute,  struggling 
Christian,  powerless  in  doubt,  must  lay  the 
blame  upon  himself  if  he  do  not  employ  this 
source  of  strength  and  of  life.” 

Verses  1-5.  In  these  verses  Paul  urges  upon 
Timothy  faithfulness  in  his  ministry,  in  view 
of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  solemn  reck¬ 
oning  before  His  judgment-seat.  To  Paul  this 
second  coming  was  a  glorious  certainty,  and  it 
was  the  motive  power  leading  to  faithful  ser¬ 
vice.  Therefore  he  entreats  his  beloved  Timo¬ 
thy  to  “  preach  the  Word  ” ;  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  tidings  and  the  approach  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  “  to  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season  ” 
—that  is,  in  all  circumstances,  those  favorable 
and  unfavorable,  never  seeking  a  fitting  time, 
but  looking  to  God,  and  remembering  that 
“  the  time  is  short  ” ;  “  to  reprove,  rebuke,  ex¬ 
hort  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine  ” — 
not  to  keep  back  any  of  the  truth,  but  yet  to 
be  gentle  and  loving,  even  in  a  fearless  reprov¬ 
ing  and  rebuking  of  sin. 

And  Paul  strengthens  his  exhortation  to 
Timothy  by  reminding  him  that  his  message 
will  not  always  be  acceptable  to  his  hearers ; 
that  there  will  be  false  teachers  and  opposi¬ 
tion-times  when  public  opinion  will  be  against 
him,  and  the  Gospel  message  be  distasteful. 
He  urges  him,  therefore,  to  heroic  fidelity, 
which  will  seek  not  the  applause  of  men,  but 
the  approval  of  God ;  which  will  refuse  to  give 
anything  new  in  doctrine  to  the  people,  but 
will  stand  by  the  old  Gospel,  which  alone  can 
save  dying  sinners. 

His  first  injunction  is  “Watch  thou  in  all 
things  ”  (Matt.  xxiv.  42,  xxv.  13,  xxvi.  38 ;  Mark 
xiii.  37 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  13 ;  1  Thess.  v.  6 ;  1  Peter 
iv.  7). 

His  second  injunction  is  “Endure  afflic¬ 
tions  ” — afflictions  w’hich  would  come  as  the 
very  result  of  this  faithfulness  (2  Tim.  i.  8,  ii, 
3,  9). 

His  third  injunction:  “Do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist  ” — do  it  well,  do  it  fearlessly,  do  it 
constantly.  And  the  Apostle  knew  what  this 
work  was :  for  he  could  testify  that  he  ceased 
not,  day  nor  night,  to  warn  with  tears  those 
who  were  perishing  in  sin  (Eph.  iv.  11). 

His  last  injunction :  “  Make  full  proof  of  thy 
ministry”;  or  it  may  be  rendered.  Fulfil  to  the 
^dmont  thy  ministry,  coming  short  in  itothiny. 

Notice  these  additional  thoughts  on  these 
wonderful  verses: 

1.  “Before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,” 
Every  minister,  every  teacher  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  is  always  standing  in  that  solemn  pres¬ 
ence.  How'  careful  we  should  be,  and  yet  how 
fearless  and  calm,  if  we  remembered  this  fact 
(Jer.  i.  8;  Acts  xviii.  10), 

2.  “  Who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead 
at  His  appearing.”  Keep  the  reckoning  day 
in  view.  Never  forget  that  you  w'ill  meet  all 
of  your  class  before  the  judgment  bar,  and 
only  as  you  are  faithful  can  you  render  up  a 
joyful  account. 

3.  “Preach  the  Word.”  George  Herbert 
said  “  The  puli>it  is  our  joy  and  throne.”  Your 
pulpit  is  in  your  class.  It  is  a  great  honor  to 
be  permitted  to  preach  and  teach  this  Gospel 
message,  and  it  is  by  our  poor  and  imperfect 
words  that  God  is  to  save  them  that  believe. 
“Ye  are  My  witnesses.”  And  we  must  preach 
the  u'hole  Word,  must  give  the  entire  message, 
the  law  and  the  grace;  by  the  law  convincing 
of  sin  and  guilt,  and  then  pouring  in  the  oil  of 
grace. 

4.  The  word  “exhort”  means  in  the  original 
to  comfort,  and  those  whom  we  led  to  Jesus, 
need  comforting  (Isa.  xl.  1).  The  great  Com¬ 
forter  is  the  Lord,  and  Just  in  proportion  us  we 
are  comforted  by  Him,  are  we  able  to  give  spir¬ 
itual  comfort  to  others  (Isa.  Ixi.  2,  Ixvi.  13 ; 
Zeeh.  i.  17 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  IS). 

V ERSES  6-8.  “  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered.” 
Death  had  no  terrors  for  Paul.  He  calls  his 
death  an  offering,  a  drink-offering  (Nurn.  xv. 
1-10),  an  offering  tor  the  name  of  Jesus  and 
for  His  glory  (Col.  i.  21).  He  was  ”  rendy”  — 
more  than  ready,  he  was  glad  to  go  (Phil.  ii. 
17)  and  be  with  his  Saviour  (2  Cor.  v.  8).  Death 
to  Paul  was  only  a  “  departure,”  like  one  sail¬ 
ing  to  a  distant  country:  it  was  “  loosing  the 
cable  from  this  earthly  shore  on  a  voyage  to 
the  eternal  harbor  of  heavenly  peace.” 

“  I  have  fought  a  good-  fight.”  His  life  had 
been  a  battle,  a  battle  with  self,  with  the 
world,  with  itrincipalities  and  powers;  but  the 
fight  was  at  hist  over,  and  the  victory  was 
his  (1  Cor.  ix.  24-27 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  4). 

“  I  have  finished  my  course.”  The  race  wa.s 
ended.  He  was  within  a  step  of  the  goal  (Phil, 
iii.  12-14;  Acts  xx.  24).  At  times  the  feet  had 
grown  weary,  and  the  course  seemed  very 
long;  but  he  had  kept  fixed  upon  the  prize  set 
before  him,  and  now  he  is  about  to  gras])  that 
prize  of  his  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus. 

“I  have  kept  the  faith”  i2  Tim.  i.  12).  He 
had  had  temptations ;  Satan  had  buffeted  him ; 
the  thorn  in  the  fiesh  had  almost  made  him 
impatient;  trials  and  persecutions  had  often 
made  his  cup  bitter ;  but  God’s  grace  had  been 
sufficient,  and  thus  he  had  been  true  to  his 
faith  in  Christ,  faithful  unto  death. 

And  now  with  the  strife  and  the  battle  and 
the  trials  behind  him,  he  surveys  the  future, 
and  he  sees  the  crowning:  “  Henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day.”  The  righteousness  was 
not  his  own,  but  it  was  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  (Rom.  iii.  22).  An  unjust  judge  had  sen¬ 
tenced  Paul  to  death,  but  a  righteous  Judge 
would  crown  him  publicly  as  a  victor.  “And 
not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that 
love  His  appearing.”  We  stand  on  the  same 
battle-ground  where  Paul  stood ;  we  have  the 


same  race  to  run,  the  same  temptations  to 
meet  which  would  move  us  from  our  anchor¬ 
age  in  Christ  Jesus;  but  if  we  are  faithful,  we 
shall  win  the  same  victory  and  receive  the 
same  crown : 

Ne’er  think  the  victory  won. 

Nor  once  at  ease  sit  down ; 

Thine  arduous  work  will  not  be  done, 

Till  thou  receive  thy  crown." 


enflUrf n  at 

March  winds, 

April  showers. 

May  buds, 

J  line  flower.s. 

.4  rollicking,  rough  old  fellow 
Comes  blustering  by. 

He  puff.s  and  he  blows,  and  wherever  he  goes 
'Tis  wonderful  how  things  fly. 

He  rattles  the  windows,  slams  the  doors, 

.4nd  down  the  chimney  he  sighs  and  roars. 
And  sets  the  whole  house  humming. 

But  this  is  the  way  he  has,  they  say. 

To  welcome  the  fair  maid  coining. 

She  comes  with  her  light  step  triiiping 
O’er  hill  and  plain  ; 

And  where  she  passes,  the  Summer  gras.se.s 
Spring  into  life  again. 

A  dainty  way  hath  this  sweet  coquette  : 

She  laughs  when  her  eyes  with  tears  are  wet. 
And  weaves  for  her  own  adorning 
.4  rainbow  dress,  to  wear — I  guess — 

When  courting  the  May-day  morning. 

O  pale,  pink  blooms  of  the  hedge-rows : 

O  buds  of  snow ; 

O  royal  hues  of  the  Flower-ile-Luce. 

That  ’mid  the  rushes  grow ; 

O  violets,  hiding  in  the  green, 

Look  up  and  greet  your  lovely  iiueen. 

.4nd  crown  her  brow  with  posies. 

Her  footsteps  bring  the  blossoming 
That  hurries  up  the  roses. 

.4nd  these,  in  their  glad,  rich  beauty. 

Will  ha.sten  soon ;  / 

Will  hiiarts  unfold  of  red  and  gold 
To  the  beautiful,  joyous  June. 

Yet  never  a  ro.se  can  bloom,  I  trow, 

Till  March  winds  scatter  the  frost  and  snow. 
And  warm  fall  April  showers; 

.4nd  the  buds  of  May  must  kiss  the  day 
Ere  the  fair  June  brings  the  flowers. 

— Julia  M.  Dana,  In  Youth’.s  Comi>anlon. 


WHAT  THE  BOBIN  DID. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  something  about 
the  first  robin  that  lAme  to  us  in  the  early 
Springtime.  Y'ou  remember  that  I  told  you  how 
it  sat  up  in  the  leafless  maple  tree  and  looked 
down  on  me  as  I  sat  writing  to  my  dear  Evan¬ 
gelist  children.  Whether  it  read  my  testi¬ 
monials  regarding  your  trustworthiness  or 
not,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  has  proved  its  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  kind  treatment  of  our  children’s 
department.  It  has  trusted  us  so  implicitly 
that  it  brought  its  mate  to  our  home,  and  after 
a  short  talking  over  the  matter  with  each  other, 
they  decided  to  build  their  nest  directly  over 
our  front  door,  and  right  under  one  corner  of 
the  lattice,  which  is  just  beginning  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  leaves  of  the  pretty  vines  that  run 
over  it  in  Summer. 

And  now  the  dear  mother  bird  sits  on  her 
nest,  and  there  are  some  pretty  little  round 
eggs  in  it.  The  children  can  sit  on  the  stairs 
and  look  through  the  transom  over  the  door 
and  see  the  little  bird  sitting  so  patiently,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  coming  of  her  wee  ones.  They  are 
filled  with  delight  w'hen  Mr.  Robin  comes  to 
feed  Mrs.  Robin,  and  such  a  long  loving  talk 
as  they  have  over  their  choice  bits,  every  time 
he  comes.  The  dear  little  birds  have  placed 
such  confidence  in  us  that  we  are  very  careful 
not  to  have  it  abused  at  all.  We  have  even 
changed  some  of  our  family  arrangements  so 
we  may  not  incommode  them.  We  go  in 
and  out  of  the  side  door,  and  when  we  have 
visitors,  the  children  meet  them  at  the  garden 
gate  and  ask  them  to  jileasecome  in  very  quiet¬ 
ly,  so  the  trusting  robins  may  not  be  frightened 
away  from  their  .safe  retreat.  We  have  an  old- 
fashioned  brass  knocker  on  our  door,  and  one 
day,  somebody  who  didn’t  know  about  |the 
bird,  made  a  loud  noise  knocking,  and  Mrs. 
Robin  was  thrown  into  great  consternation,  and 
fiew  off.  taking  refuge  in  the  maple  tree,  mak¬ 
ing  great  lamentations. 

Little  four  years  old  said  he  was  very  sorry 
Mrs.  Robin  was  so  much  agitated— a  large  word 
for  a  small  boy  to  use,  but  he  probably  bor¬ 
rowed  it  for  the  occasion  of  some  of  his  ciders. 

The  little  birds’ placing  such  confidence  in  us, 
has  taught  us  some  valuable  lessons.  One  is 
to  be  careful  to  be  true  to  the  trusts  that  are 
placed  in  us— small  ones  as  well  as  great  ones. 
Another,  to  protect  those  who  confide  in  us, 
especially  if  those  who  give  us  their  confidence 
arc  weaker  and  more  heljiless  than  ourselves. 
And  another  very  valuable  one,  and  one  which 
we  should  learn  early  in  life,  is  to  have 
faith  in  our  heavenly  Father.  The  little  bird 
sits  on  her  nest  so  trustingly,  storms  beat  upon 
it,  and  winds  threaten  to  tear  it  from  its  foun¬ 
dations,  but  she  still  sits  and  trusts  Him. 

A  German  friend  tells  us  that  in  Germany  it 
is  considered  a  good  omen  to  have  a  bird  build 
its  nest  over  the  front  door  of  the  house.  But 
there  is  One  who  guides  everything  He  has 
made,  and  guards  it  too.  “There  is  no  flight 
of  birds  to  their  evening  home  that  is  not  di¬ 
rected  by  the  unerring  hand  of  Divine  Love. 
There  is  no  lily  in  the  field,  and  no  rose  in  the 
valley  whose  bloom  and  fragrance  do  not  come 
from  the  breath  of  Infinile  Beauty.” 


IN  THE  MINE. 

‘We  arc  as  much  buried  as  if  we  were  in  a 
grave,  but  we  mustn't  lo.se  our  courage.  The 
men  have  cci  tainly  heard  tin*  noi.se  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  and  will  be  sure  to  come  and  help  us. 
Just  hold  the  light.  Hans  ;  perhaps  wc  can  find 
a  place  somewhere  by  which  we  can  crawl  out.’ 

‘There  is  no  use  of<ieeciving ourselves,’ Ulrich 
continued,  after  he  had  .searched  carefully  on 
every  side  of  the  vault.  ‘  We  art-  buried,  andhelp 
can  come  to  us  only  from  without.  Our  strength 
is  fartoo  feeble  to  move  these  great  rocks.  .4nd 
besides  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  dark  ;  the  oil  in 
the  lamp  will  not  last  more  than  three  lioiirs  at 
most.  We  are  in  a  bad  ease,  Hans,  and  must 
be  rea'ly  for  the  wor.st.’ 

‘  But  you  jiLst  said  that  the  miners  would  come 
and  get  us  out,’  replied  Hans. 

‘  Yts,  to  be  sure,  if  they  can,’  answered  Ulrich. 
‘But  who  knows  how  thick  is  tliewall  which 
separates  us  from  them?  I  am  afraid  the  whole 
lengtli  of  ihe  gallery  has  fallen  in.’ 

‘What  makes  you  afraid  of  that?’  asked 
Hans  anxiously. 

‘  Bec<iuse  I  put  my  ear  to  tliewall  of  the  rock 
and  did  not  hear  the  slight.-st  sound  from  with 
out.  If  the  distanci'  lietwcen  the  men  and  us 
were  not  very  great,  we  siiould  liear  something.’ 

*  That  is  true,’  .said  Hfins  sorrowfully.  ‘  What 
shall  we  do  know?  ’ 

‘  Take  our  hammers  and  strike  the  rock  from 
time  to  time  so  they  will  know  that  we  are  alive. 
They  will  work  twice  as  hard  if  they  know 
that.’ 

Bi^th  the  boys  went  quickly  to  work  to  clear 
a  place  near  the  entrance  of  their  prison.  Each 
made  a  kind  of  a  seat  for  himself,  ami  then  be¬ 
gan  to  pound  on  the  wall  with  his  hammer. 
They  continued  this  at  regular  intervals,  some¬ 
times  listening  to  see  if  there  was  any  token  of 
approaching  rt'seue. 

‘  It  wont  do  to  tire  ourselves  out,’  said  Ulrich 
during  a  pause,  ‘  although  we  must  do  every¬ 
thing  we  can.  But  not  to  forget  one  thing _ 

difln’t  you  have  a  flask  of  water,  Hans  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes.  to  be  sure,’  he  replied.  ‘  It  Is  behind  the 
rocks  <-ver  there,  and  is  almost  full.’ 

‘  Good.’  said  Ulrich.  ‘  Bring  it  here  and  put 
it  between  us.  It  is  worth  everything  to  us,  and 
we  must  use  it  sparingly.  Get  it  while  it  is 
light,  for  it  W'ill  soon  be 'dark,  and  you  might 
stumble  and  spill  it  .\nd  hoiv  is  it  about  food? 
Have  you  any  bread  or  anj-thing  ?  ’ 


,  One  little  piece  of  bread,  and  that  is  all,’  re¬ 
plied  Hans. 

‘  That  is  better  than  nothing ;  I,  too,  have  a 
piece.  Let’s  divide  it  even,  and  save  it  till  morn¬ 
ing,  or  as  long  as  w'e  can  do  without  it  It  is 
lucky  that  we’ve  had  our  dinnei-s.  We  need  not 
be  afraid  of  starving  for  two  or  three  days  at 
least.  Here  is  the  bread  and  here’s  the  w'ater- 
fiask.  Let’s  lay  them  together  in  this  niche  in 
the  rock,  where  they  will  be  handy.’ 

Every  preparation  for  the  approaching  dark¬ 
ness  was  carefully  made,  and  the  boys  resumed 
their  hammering  on  the  rock,  which  gave  out 
sparks  at  each  blow'.  They  spoke  seldom,  for 
each  was  occupied  with  his  ow'n  thoughts  and 
afraid  to  share  them  w'ith  the  other.  Neither 
w'ished  to  take  away  each  other’s  hope,  and  yet 
in  fact  neither  of  them  had  much  hope  of  escape. 
They  often  paused  to  listen,  pressing  their  ears 
against  the  cold,  damp  rocks,  but  not  the  slight¬ 
est  sound  could  be  heard,  ami  they  began  to 
fear  that  no  steps  had  been  taken  for  their  res¬ 
cue,  or  else  that  the  mass  of  fallen  rock  was  too 
great  to  be  removed. 

Thus  passed  away  a  few'  hours,  and  the  light 
of  the  safety-lamp  began  to  bum  dim.  The  oil 
was  nearly  spent,  the  flame  flared  up  a  few 
times,  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  then  went 
out. 

‘Ol’said  both  the  boys  at  once,  and  Ulrich 
added  ‘  What  difference  does  it  make  ?  The 
light  didn’t  really  do  us  any  good.’ 

‘  But  it  was  a  sort  of  comfort,’  said  Hans  sor¬ 
rowfully. 

‘  Y'es  it  was,’  said  Ulrich.  ‘  But  we  must  get 
used  to  the  darkness.  The  sparks  that  we 
make  with  our  hammers  will  give  us  a  little 
light.’ 

The  sparks  liid  indeed  from  moment  to  mo¬ 
ment  light  up  the  narrow'  space,  so  that  the 
boys  could  see  a  vague  outline  of  each  other’s 
forms.  Little  as  this  was,  it  I'omforted  them 
both,  and  they  swung  their  hammers  with  a 
will,  striking  out  flash  after  flash  from  the  black 
walls  of  their  gloomy  prison.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  away,  and  Hans  became  so  tired  that  he 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  open. 

‘  I  think  it  must  be  night  outside,’  he  said. 

‘I  think  so  myself,’ replied  Ulrich.  ‘  I'll  tell 
you  what — lie  down  and  sleep  aw'hile.  I’ll  keep 
on  hammering,  and  if  I  hear  anything  from  out¬ 
side,  I’ll  wake  you  uj).’ 

‘  But  you  must  be  tired  too,  Ulrich.’ 

‘  No,  no  ;  one  of  us  must  stay  awake  and  keep 
on  pounding.’  said  Ulrich.  ‘  When  I  feel  the 
need  of  sleep.  I’ll  w'ake  y'ou  up,  and  you  may 
take  your  turn.  Take  off  your  jacket  and  put 
it  under  your  head  for  a  pillow.  You  w'ont  be 
cold,  for  it  is  very  warm  here.’ 

‘  Y*es,  I  am  all  in  a  perspiration,’  replied 
Hans.  ‘But  I  w'onder  how  the  air  can  be  so 
good  in  this  little  place?  Just  think  !  we  nnust 
have  been  breathing  it  for  five  or  six  hours.  I 
cannot  undei-stand  why  it  is  not  all  exhausb'd. 
You  W'ill  waken  me  when  you  are  tired,’  saiil 
Hans. 

‘  Yes,  I  promise  you,’  replied  Ulrich. 

In  a  few  moments  Hans  w'as  fast  aslei'p.  Ul¬ 
rich  kept  on  pounding,  but  .sotm  he  was  sleepy 
too,  and  trying  in  vain  to  wake  up  Hans,  th'e 
hammer  fell  from  his  weary  hand  and  the  sound 
of  the  hammer  was  hushed.  Tin*  two  boys 
slept,  w'hile  w'ithout  the  brave  miners  were 
working  eagerly  for  their  rescue. 

‘  How  long  have  we  betm  asleep,  Ulrich,’  Hans 
exclaimed  as  he  awakened  from  his  slumber. 

‘  I  don’t  know,’  replied  Ulrich,  rubbing  his 
eyes.  ‘Aren’t  you  hungry,  Hans?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  a  little ;  but  I  w'ont  eat  yet,  I  would 
rather  wait.  Y’ou  eat,  Ulrich.’ 

‘  No,  I  can  hold  out  longer,’  he  replied.  ‘  YVe’!! 
just  each  take  a  swallow  of  water.  Here’s  the 
flask — drink.’ 

Hans  drank,  but  Ulrich  set  the  flask  back  in 
the  niche  without  raising  it  to  his  lip.s.  He  un¬ 
derstood  bettt'r  than  Hans,  the  necessity  of  being 
sparing  with  their  scanty  supply,  and  he  heroi¬ 
cally  endured  hunger  and  thirst  in  order  to  give 
the  greater  share  to  his  little  friend. 

‘  That’s  refreshing.  Ulrich,’  said  Hans ;  ‘  now  I 
can  w'ork  a  good  while  longer.’ 

The  boys  pounded  and  pounded,  listened  and 
listened,  for  hours  longer,  but  all  was  still.  Their 
hunger  became  greater,  and  at  last  it  was  unen¬ 
durable. 

‘  It’s  no  use,’  said  Hans,  ‘  I  must  eat  some 
bread.’ 

‘Y’es,  eat,’ said  Ulrich.  ‘I  can  wait  a  little 
while  longer.’ 

‘  No,  that  you  shall  not,’  replied  Hans.  ‘  Give 
me  the  bread,  dear  Ulrich — I’ll  divide  it.’ 

Hans  broke  the  bread  into  two  pieces,  kept 
the  smaller  for  himself,  and  handed  the  larger 
to  his  friend.  As  he  eagerly  bit  into  it,  the  ham¬ 
mer  slijiped  from  his  lap  and  struck  against  a 
corner  of  a  rock.  Sparks  flew  up,  and  l>y  their 
light  Hans  saw  that  Ulrich  was  not  eating,  but 
had  laid  his  bit  of  bread  back  into  the  niche  of 
the  rock. 

‘Ha!’  he  cried,  ‘  that  isn’t  fair,  Ulrich.  You 
musn’t  deceive  me,  or  I  wont  cat  another  bit.’ 

‘Poll!  lam  notiiungry,  and  bc.sidesyou  need 
more  food  than  I  do,’  replied  Ulrich.  ‘  I  have 
often  gone  a  whole  day  at  a  time  without  eating, 
and  it  did  me  no  harm.’ 

‘  Well,then,  here’s  my  bread,’  said  Huns,  ‘  if  you 
will  not  eat  yours.  And  now  let  me  tell  you. 
Ulrich,  that  I  wont  touch  that  briwl  again  until 
you  have  eaten.’  Ulrich  tried  to  remon.strate, 
but  Hans  w'as  firm.  Ulrich  w'us  forced  to  yield 
at  last.  .  .  . 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by — Ulrich  and  Hans 
slept  and  worked  by  turns.  Hunger  and  thirst 
awoke  in  them  with  renewed  strength.  The  last 
remnant  of  their  little  store  had  been  eaten. 

‘  If  help  does  not  come  soon,  we  are  lost,’  said 
Ulrich. 

‘  But  help  will  come,  it  must  come,’  cried  Hans 
despairingly. 

‘  4Ve  must  die— I  first,  and  then  you.  God  be 
merciful  to  us  both,’ Ulrich  reiilied. 

A  sliriek  of  horror  escaped  from  pool  Hans. 
‘  No,  no,  no  !  ’  he  cried,  clinging  to  Ulrich.  ‘  No, 
you  must  not  leave  me.  Let  us  pray,  Ulrich. 
The  Lord  says  “  Call  on  me  in  trouble!  I  will  de¬ 
liver  thee,  ami  thou  shalt  glorify  me.”  Save  us, 
O  God,  for  Jesus’  sake.  Be  merciful  !  see  our 
trouble,  see  our  need.’ 

Suddenly  Ulrich  start  -d  uj>.  ‘Gofl  has  saved 
us,’  he  cried.  ‘Be  .still,  be  still  a  minute, Hans. 
It  is,  it  is  !  God  has  hoard  you.  Listen,  listen  !  ’ 

Hans  was  silent,  pressing  his  I'ar  against  th» 
rocky  wall.  Y’es,  there  was  a  muffleil  knocking 
in  the  distance  ;  knocking,  boring,  scratching, 
and  ixmnding,  and  then  the  voices  of  tin 
brave  miners  could  be  heard.  Hans  gave  a 
shout  of  joy,  crying  “Call  upon  me  in  trouble! 
I  will  d<‘liver  thei*.  and  tliou  shalt  glorify  me.” 
He  snatched  up  his  hammer  and  struck  with  all 
his  might  upon  tlie  rock.  There  was  a  moment 
of  deep  stilln»ss,  ami  then  the  overseer’s  voice 
was  heard  crying  exultantly  “  Tliiw  live  !  they 
live  !  ”  So  was  fulfilled  the  Word  of  the  Lord  : 
“  (!all  ujion  me  in  trouble!  I  will  tleliver  thee,  and 
thoushalt  glorify  me.” — Louise  Seymour  Hough¬ 
ton,  in  Little  Hairs. 

A  CHILD  S  FANCIES. 

Up  into  the  cherry  tree 

Who  should  clini!>  )uit  litde  me  ? 

I  hehl  the  trunk  with  lioth  rny  hands, 

.4nd  looked  atiroad  on  foreiffn  lands. 

I  saw  the  next  door  garden  lie, 

.4dorned  witli  flowers,  hi'fore  my  eye; 

.4nd  many  pleasant  jdaces  more 
Tliat  I  had  never  seen  tiefore. 

I  saw  the  dimpling  river  jtass 
.4nd  be  the  sky's  blue  looking-glass  : 

The  dusty  roads  go  up  and  down. 

With  people  tramping  in  to  town. 

If  I  could  find  a  higher  tree. 

Farther  and  farther  I  should  see. 

To  where  the  grown-up  river  slips 
Into  the  .sea  among  the  shijis. 

Or  where  the  roads  on  either  hand 
Lead  onward  into  fairyland. 

Where  all  the  children  dine  at  live, 

,4nd  all  the  playthings  come  alive. 

_  — Magazine  of  Art. 

FROM  A  SHALL  BEGINNING. 

Ferdinand  Schumaidier  of  .4kron,  O.,  is  known 
as  “  the  Oatmeal  King.”  He  is  a  German,  and 
came  to  this  country  thirty  years  ago,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Akron,  where  he  is  to-day  one  of  the 
leading  and  wealthiest  men  of  the  place.  Twen¬ 
ty  years  ago  he  was  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse. 
In  a  little  wooden  shanty,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  he  prepared  the  first  American  oatmeal  in 
an  iron  kettle.  To-day,  the  manufacture  of 
oatmeal  is  a  great  industry,  with  large  mills  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 


Attend  to  It  Novr. 

Kidney  diseases  should  be  checked  at  the  outset. 
When  they  become  chronic,  they  are  dangerous.  Taken 
at  once,  Parker’s  Tonic  will  prevent  their  development. 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors 
most  of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common, 
complaint  known  as  “that  tired  feeling,” 
is  the  result.  This  feeling  can  be  entirely 
overcome  by  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla, 
which  gives  new  life  and  strength  to  all 
the  functions  of  the  body. 

“  I  could  not  sleep ;  had  no  appetite.  I 
took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to 
sleep  soundly;  could  get  up  without  that 
tired  and  languid  feeling ;  and  my  appetite 
improved.”  B.  A.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Strengthen  the  System 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  characterized  by 
three  peculiarities  :  1st,  the  combination  of 
remedial  agents ;  2d,  the  proportion ;  3d,  the 
process  of  securing  the  active  medicinal 
qu.alities.  The  result  is  a  medicine  of  unusual 
strength,  effecting  cures  hitherto  unknoinu 
Send  for  book  containing  additional  evidence. 

“  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  tones  up  my  system, 
purifies  my  blood,  sharpens  my  amndite.  and 
seems  to  make  me  over.”  J.  1’.  Tuomfson, 
Register  of  Deeds,  Lowell,  Mass. 

“  Hooil’s  Sarsaparilla  beats  all  others,  and 
Is  worth  its  weight  in  gidd.”  1.  Barrington, 
130  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $t ;  six  for  $5.  Mada 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100 -Doses  One  Dollar,. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

"AND  ALL  HIS  WONDROUS  LOVE  PROCLAIM.'’ 


WONDROUS  LOVE 


Is  the  Title  of  the 

NEW  SINGING  BOOK 

By  Oeo.  F.  ROOT  and  C.  C.  CASE,  authors  of  ”  Ptraa 
Deliout.” 

THE  WORDS 

Throughout  the  entire  book  are  strong,  helpful,en- 
rouraging  and  full  of  the  “  Wondrous  Love  ’’  of  Hiia 
whose  praises  they  proclaim. 

THE  MUSIC 

I.s  fresh,  vigorous,  and  inspiring,  and  has  the  added 
charm  of  exactl.r  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
words  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  has  been  ea- 
perially  prepared  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  tor 
bright  and  harmonious  music  that  can  be  readily 
taken  up  and  learned  by  the  whole  school. 

191  pages.  Printed  on  elegant,  high  finish  paper  and 
haintsoniely  bound  in  boards.  Price.  33  eeiita  by 
mail,  postpaid  ;  33.60  a  dozen  by  express,  not  prepala. 
The  Publishera  will  mail  a  ainirle  aample  copy 
to  any  aildress,  post-paid,  for  30  cents. 

Specimen  PaKea  Free. 

Pabllahed  By 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


MOOK  AOENTS  WANTED  M 

1  l**rLATFORM  K€IIOE8.or  LIVl.NO  TRirTIISfor 
XVilead  and  Heart. **  Now  eelling  by  thou9and$»  A  bran 

llTom^ttlbye/o/m  B.  Gough, 

T^e  graniicst  book  of  the  age.  Ministers  say  “  Oothfiecd  it\ 
Everyone  laughs  and  cries  over  it.  640  pages.  S*.S  7  splendid 
£ngruving4«  Introduction  by  Rev.  faVM.\>i  ARHOTT, 
JK  II.  Cj*  It  sells  at  sioht.  *'end  for  Circulars.  Krtra  Terms, 

titCar  to  A.  Da  \V0UTUlM«T03i  A  CO.,  Hartford,  Cauu 


R.  H.  MACY  &  GO. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  ST„ 

NEW  YORK. 


GBAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DBY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  ARE  DEVOTING  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  THIS 
SEASON  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

Tailor-Made 

Suits. 

MADE  UY  EXPERIENCED  MEN  TAILORS. 

WE  OFFER  A  STRICTLY  ALL-WOOL  TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT  AT  $18.49;  ALSO,  IN  SAME  LINE,  A  THREE- 
PIECE  SUIT,  SILK-LINED  CO.\T,  AT  $29.99,  AND  TUE 
BF.ST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  BY  ANY  HOUSE  AT  FROM 
$49.99  TO  $56.49. 

ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  W'ILL  BE  PERFECTLY  FITTED 
TO  EACH  CUSTOMER  W'ITHOUT 
EXTRA  CHARGE. 


WE  ALSO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  A  FEW 
OF  OUR 

BLACK  SILK 

SUITS,  ALL  OF  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  FASHIONABLE 
DESIGNS,  AND  OF  THE  MOST  SUPERIOR 
W'ORKMANSHIP,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

$19.99,  $24.99,  $28.99,  and  $68.99.  THE  L.ATTER 
PARTICULARLY  ELEGANT. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF*OUT-DOOR 

GAMES, 

COMPRISING  LAW'N  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH-A-RINO,  RING-TO.SS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  POOL, 

&e.,  &C. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 


«  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

R.  H.  MAiY  &  CO. 


Mo  COMBER’S 

PATEUT  BOOTS  m  SHOES. 

Everybody  can  now  enjoy  my  Patent  Boots  and  Shoes 
I  am  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  largo  scale  with  new 
and  improved  machinery,  and  selling  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  so  a.s  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  rich 
and  i>oor.  I  will  send  to  all  applicants  price  lists,  full 
instructions  tor  self-measurement  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  as  quickly  as  they  can  bo 
made.  They  will  fit  beautifully,  will  never  warp,  distort, 
or  injure  the  tenderest  f(X)t,  and  will  restore  bad  and  dis¬ 
torted  feet  to  symmetry  and  comfort.  I  make  no  shoddy 
goods,  and  my  highest  class  boots  and  shoes  are  unsur¬ 
passed  either  in  material  or  workmanshlj)  by  any  goods  In 
any  eountry,  and  my  lowest  class  goods  are  sui^erlor  In 
every  respect  to  all  others  at  the  same  price.  Those  who 
desire  perfect  boots  and  shoes  shoubl  send  for  my  free 
Illustrated  pamphlets,  which  will  give  price  lists  and  all 
information  that  Is  required. 

JOEL  MoCOMBER, 

INVENTOR  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 
M’COMBER’s  PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  AND 

M ’comber’s  patent  lasts, 

1*2  East  loth  Street, 

Five  doors  West  of  Stewart’s  Store,  New  York. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


PRACTICAL  I.VSTRCCTIO.V  FOR  WOMEN  IN 

Mrx.'UANicAL  AND  ARCHiTfxrTURAL  DRAWING.  Graduates 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

No.  3IJ  Union  Square  (4th  avenue).  New  York. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOR  LESZaa  T71TZYEZISZ77, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  its  founder 
(.Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  is  entirely  free  to  a)).  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OF 
HAllYARD  UNIVERSITY. 

For  the  year  18S.S-86  two  ResldentJJFellowshlpsJ  of  five 
hundred  dollars  each,  will  be  as.slgned]to,Graduates0ot 
Theological  Schools,  who  intend  to  Renter  the  |Cbrl8tlan 
Ministry.  Candidates  must  present  certificates  of  ability 
and  character,  and  also  specimens  of  their  work.jAppHca- 
tlon  must  be  made  to  the  Dean  before  June  I,  lH8o. 

C.  C.  EVERETT,  Dean. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


HOME 

IHSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  119  Broadway. 

SIZTT-THIBI)  SEHI-AmrUAL  STATEUENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  first  day  of 
JANUABT,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL.  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  .  •  2,847,606  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  406,798  84 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,141,726  91 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  •  $7,896,090  66 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks .  $‘351,736  41 

Bonds  and  Mortsages,  being  first 

lien  on  Real  Cistate .  1,005,400  OO 

United  States  Stocks  (market  walne).  91,845,633  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,699,400  OO 

State  Si  City  Bonds  (market  valne)..  ;i‘J'J,000,00 
Loans  on  Stocks,pa]rab]e  on  demand.  9454,050  OO 
Interest  dne  on  Ist  January,  1883....  103,68:4  40 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents . 3.56.0091  79 

Real  Estate .  0.55,183  97 

Total  . $7,395,000  55 

CHAS.  J.  MABTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  TORE. 

Sixty-filth  Semi  aimiial  Statement,  showing  the  conditioa 
of  the  Company,  January  1, 1886. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re- Insurance,  •  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Net  Surplus,  ....  469,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,646,612  89 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,670,926  3§ 

Bunds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im- 
liroved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  ot  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.350  00 

Loans  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  09 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,702  60 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,046  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,435  60 

Railroad  Stock . 14,600  00 

Cash  in  bauds  ot  Agents,  In  course  ot  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Offlee  Premiums .  125,436  36 

Accrued  Interest .  10,568  6T 

-  $2,646,513  86 

BENJAMUT  S.  ‘WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLF-S  L.  ROE,  1  _  aocretariae 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  (  ‘  secretariee. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

100  BBOADWIT,  NEW  TOBK. 

Statement,  tTanuary  1st,  1885. 

Reserve  For  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks)... $1,0:48,9190  35 
»  »  (Inland  Risks)...  03,394  85 

Reserve  ample  For  all  other  elalms...  440,380  00 

Capital  paid  In  In  cash .  1,000,000  00 

Net  Surplus .  1,033,94941  85 

$4,038,501  «$ 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,9400,000.00. 
DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  11.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C,  MOORE,  94d  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNUB^ 

GEORGE  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  BIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MCCURDT, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 

WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUI^ 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  OOBLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  H.  SEED. 

CYR  US  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  DepartmmL 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 

OEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


TJ.  S.  ]VIail  Steamships 

Sail  from  Now  York  regularly  for 

GI..ASGOVV  via  LONDONDERRY. 

DEVONIA . BIay23,  1  P.  M.  I  ANCHORIA. .  .May  30,6  A.  M. 

CIRCASSIA.. June  6,  11  A.  M.  |  ETHIOPIA. . .June  13,6  A.  M. 
Cabin  Passage,  $00  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 
LIVERPOOL  AND  qUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 

CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  June  3,  July  1, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $00  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

SEITDEXISOIT  BHOTHEBS,  Affents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  Vork. 


CHICAGO  AND 

MORTH- 

western 

RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT  L  I  E 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha. 


AND 


The  only  lino  to  tjike  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Otlar  Rapids,  Marshalltown, 
Dos  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LIN  E 

BETWEEN  CBICAOO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  3IINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  Itest  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  Hio  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Green  Bay,  I.nlijjtjming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MILWAUKEE, 

CHICAGO  AND  8T.  PALI., 

CHICAGO  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS. 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver.  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  In  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  “  NORTH- WESTERN  ” 

if  you  wish  the  t)e.st  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUQHITT,  R.  S.  HAIR, 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agenu 

CHICAGO. 


FIRST  MonTa^aES. 

NET  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  &  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Absolutely  NaFe  Investments  In  First  Mortgagee  on 
Improved  Real  Estate  in  the  rapidly  growing  city  ot  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  interest  payable 
in  New  York  Exchange.  Best  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  11  per  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  band. 

For  full  particulars,  address 
ELECTUS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE. 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  65  Liberty  Street, 
Mlaneepolls,  Minn.  New  York  City. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVANQELIST. 

Ho.  150  Nmwo«  gteect, 

American  Tract  Sodety  Building,  Boom  39. 

HKHRT  H.  F1KI.P,  Editor  and  Proiirtetor. 

TMtXS :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Adraace,  Postage  Paid. 

Entered  at  the  Poetoffioe  at  Hew  Tork  oe  seoondHslass  mall 
■alter. 

AdYortlaeoaeota  30  cents  a  line — 13  lines  to  the  Inch. 

<taa  Use  FUtli  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Ob  the  Elghtli  Page,  50  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  aad  Deaths,  not  over  four  lines,  50  cents; 
orer  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

■^Address  simply  Hew  Torh  ETaageltst,  Box  11330, 
■•w  Torh.  Bemit,  In  all  cases,  by  Dnair,  Monet  Oedeb, 
dSteusiZBED  LirrcEs. 
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COBrTEHTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

PA8E. 

1.  The  Strait  Gate.  Park  College  living  day  by  day. 
Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Farewell  to 
Syria.  How  shall  Colored  Preachers  be  Educated, 
Our  Book  Table. 

3.  Validity  of  Boman  Catholic  Baptism.  The  Bellglous 
Press. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredgc. 

The  Children  at  Home. 

4.  Editorials. 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

4.  Loose  Screws  and  Fifth  Wheels.  How  Presbyterians 

Fought  for  Liberty  In  Maryland  nearly  300  years  ago. 
Do  they  unite  with  the  Church.  The  Indian  Training 
School,  Out  of  the  Pit.  Dissolving  the  Freedmen’s 
Board.  Foreign. 

7.  Farmer's  Department.  Scientific  and  Cseful.  Health 

Paragraphs. 

5.  Union’s  49th  Anniversary.  Current  Events.  Money 

and  Business. 


TAKING  THE  BULL  BY  THE  HORNN. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs  of  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  this  city,  is  a  man  who  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  An  indefatiga¬ 
ble  searcher  after  truth,  he  explores  thorough¬ 
ly  whatever  subject  he  undertakes,  and  so  for¬ 
tifies  himself  that  he  is  apt  to  be  very  decided 
in  his  opinions.  What  he  believes,  he  believes 
Btrongly.  As  he  is  so  positive  in  his  convic¬ 
tions,  he  is  equally  plain  and  outsi>oken  in  de¬ 
claring  them,  having  nothing  to  disguise  or 
conceal.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  the  way- 
in  which  at  times  he  takes  the  field  against  all 
comers,  and  delivers  his  own  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment. 

A  good  example  of  this  frankness  and  bold¬ 
ness  is  given  in  the  article  from  his  pen  on  the 
second  page,  which  we  are  afraid  some  of  our 
readers  will  imss  over  because  it  is  so  formi¬ 
dable  in  length.  But  those  who  begin  it  will 
be  likely  to  read  it  through,  as  they  cannot 
help  admiring  the  chivalrous,  not  to  say  auda¬ 
cious,  way  in  which  he  treats  a  great  question, 
which  at  this  moment  divides  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  and  may  come  up  for  action  in 
the  General  Assembly.  The  <iuestion  is  the 
validity  of  Roman  Catholic  baptism,  which 
Dr.  Briggs  stoutly  affirms,  and  argues  for 
with  the  greatest  vehemence,  supporting  his 
I>osition  by  an  array  of  authorities  which  it 
would  seem  as  if  no  loyal  Presbyterian  could 
withstand.  And  yet  there  is  hardly  anything 
on  which  there  is  a  stronger  prejudice  thau 
questions  which  touch  the  Roman  Church. 
There  be  many  among  us  who  will  liave  it 
Uiat  Romish  baptism  is  no  baptism,  and  that 
the  Church  which  assumes  the  name  of  Cath¬ 
olic  is  no  Church  of  Christ  at  all,  but  “  a  syna¬ 
gogue  of  Satan.”  On  all  such  any  aiwlogy  for 
it,  however  modestly  and  meekly  framed,  is 
sure  to  provoke  a  degree  of  violence  such  as 
the  waving  of  a  red  rag  is  said  to  produce  at  a 
bull-fight.  This  anti-Poiiery  feeling  is  so  un¬ 
reasoning  in  its  manifestations,  that  Professor 
Briggs  would  not  think  he  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  strict  truth  in  considering  it  as  a  mad 
bull,  and  with  the  courage  of  his  nature  he 
steps  into  the  arena  and  takes  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  tries  to  hold  him  fast.  Whether  he 
has  succeeded,  it  is  for  our  readers  to  judge. 

What  constitutes  valid  baptism  ?  Does  it  re¬ 
quire  anything  more  than  the  reverent  sprink¬ 
ling  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Can  it  be  vitiated  by 
discovering  afterwards  that  he  who  performed 
it  was  unworthy  ?  Ministers  sometimes  fall 
into  temptation  and  sin,  and  are  degraded 
from  their  office.  Then  do  the  baptisms 
which  they  have  administered  become  void 
and  of  none  effect  ?  If  not,  is  a  baptism  void 
because  administered  by  a  Catholic  priest  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  Protestant  minister  ? 

The  question  is  a  very  large  one,  and  to  be 
considered,  not  with  passion,  but  soberly,  dis¬ 
creetly,  and  In  the  fear  of  God.  Certainly  the 
weight  of  authorities  seems  to  be  on  tlie  side 
here  taken.  If  Romish  baptism  be  not  valid, 
then  Luther  was  never  baptized,  nor  Calvin, 
nor  the  other  Reformers,  all  of  whom  consid¬ 
ered  that  they  needed  no  other  baptism  than 
that  which  they  received  in  infancy. 

To  the  same  purjxirt  is  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers  of  English  Presbyterianism,  and  nota¬ 
bly  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines— 
the  high  court  to  which,  in  all  (lisputed  <iues- 
tions,  we  carry  a  final  appeal.  Dr.  Briggs,  as 
our  readers  know,  has  made  a  study  of  the 
history  of  that  Assembly,  and  no  man  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  America  knows  better  the  course  of  its 
discussions,  or  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions 
to  which  it  came.  This  fact  will  give  his  read¬ 
ers  confidence  that  in  the  position  which  he 
here  affirms,  he  states  that  which  he  is  abun¬ 
dantly  able  to  prove. 

Equally  strong  does  he  feel  himself  in  the 
support  of  the  theological  teachers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  such  as  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  and 
Henry  B.  Smith ;  and  among  living  teachers, 
the  Professors  in  our  Seminaries— Shodd  of 
Union,  Patton  of  Princeton,  Hopkins  of  Au¬ 
burn,  and  Morris  of  Lane. 

The  question  whether  Romish  baptism  is 
valid  baptism,  involves  the  larger  question 
whether  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  remains 
a  Church  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  its  errors,  or  has 
become  wholly  apostate  ?  Some  among  us  are 
so  mad  against  it  because  of  its  “  sins  and 
wickedness,”  its  departure  from  the  truth, 
and  its  persecutions  of  liberty  as  well  as  relig¬ 
ion,  that  they  will  have  it  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  none  other  than  “  the  beast  ”  of  the 
Apocalypse-  a  monster  that  rises  up  against 
all  that  is  called  God,  and  of  which  we  can 
only  say.  Let  it  be  anathema ! 

But  this  Is  a  very  sweeping  conclusion,  which 
we  must  hesitate  a  long  while  before  accept¬ 
ing.  Do  those  who  thus  speak  mean  to  say 
that  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  world  is  no 
part  of  Christendom ;  that  Catholic  nations 
are  as  much  without  the  imle  of  the  Church  as 
if  they  were  heathen  V  The  boldest  among  us 
would  shrink  from  that.  Who  can  deny  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  historic 
creeds  of  the  Church  of  Rome?  The  .\i)os- 
tles’  Creed  is  the  oldest  of  all  creeds,  and  is  at 
once  the  simiilest  and  the  best.  Is  there  any 
less  of  truth  in  it  when  rei>eated  in  Latin  than 
in  English,  in  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome  than  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey?  The  Te  Deum  that  we  hear 
chanted  in  American  churches  is  the  same  that 
we  have  heard  in  all  the  cathedrals  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  These  resemblances  might  be  carried 
out  to  great  length,  and  may  well  make  us 
pause  in  our  wholesale  condemnation.  Breth¬ 
ren,  go  slow! 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO  CHOOSE  A  MODERATOR. 

The  Moderatorship  of  the  General  Assembly 
is  generally  esteemed  the  highest  honor  in  the 
gift  of  American  Presbyterians.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  such  an  honor  should  be  an  object 
of  desire,  and  that  it  should  even  lead  to  some 
canvassing  for  votes.  While  it  would  be  quite 
unbecoming  for  candidates  themselves  to  en¬ 
gage  in  active  “  electioneering,”  there  is  no  im¬ 
propriety  in  their  friends  using  proi>er  means 
to  secure  the  election  of  one  whom  they  wish  to 
honor.  We  can  see  no  great  merit  in  a  “  spon¬ 
taneous  ”  movement  of  a  large  body  of  men  in 
a  General  Assembly  in  favor  of  a  particular 
candidate,  when  we  consider  how  easy  it  is  for 
a  few  active  friends  to  start  such  a  movement 
and  push  it  forward  when  they  have  the  field 
to  themselves.  In  our  judgment,  the  General 
Assembly  is  more  likely  to  select  a  Moderator 
wisely  when  the  delegates  have  had  sufficient 
time  to  consider  the  relative  merits  of  several 
candidates. 

There  is  not  much  difference  betwee'n  eccle¬ 
siastical  politics  and  civil  iiolitics.  Not  unfre- 
quently  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  pro¬ 
tests  against  canvassing,  are  the  very  ones  who 
have  tried  it  and  failed,  and  will  be  the  first  to 
enter  into  a  new  campaign  whenever  they  have 
any  hope  of  success. 

There  is  usually  some  private  consultation 
and  correspondence  about  candidates  before 
the  Assembly  meets.  After  awhile  the  names 
appear  in  the  religious  journals.  All  this  is  in 
the  course  of  nature.  But  our  esteemed  con¬ 
temporaries,  The  Interior  and  The  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Journal,  have  fallen  into  an  unseemly 
dispute  anent  this  matter.  The  Church  can¬ 
not  permit  these  over-zealous  patters  to  make 
or  to  mar  moderators.  If  they  presume  to  toss 
honored  names  to  and  fro  on  their  quills,  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  will  see  to  it  that  these 
shall  not  be  compromised  in  editorial  conflicts, 
for  these  are  men  whom  the  Church  delights  to 
honor.  They  would  reflect  more  honor  upon 
the  office  than  the  office  upon  them.  They 
are  not  the  men  to  struggle  with  one  another, 
and  snatch  greedily  for  the  prize  of  the  mod¬ 
eratorship.  They  are  Christian  brethren,  and 
will  rather  vie  with  one  another  in  Christian 
courtesy,  each  preferring  the  other  to  himself. 

For  several  years  after  the  Reunion,  the 
Church  was  preserved  from  the  conflicts  of  in¬ 
judicious  friends  of  candidates  by  the  custom 
of  choosing  moderators  alternately  from  the 
Old  School  and  the  New  School.  The  Herald 
and  Presbyter  boasts  of  having  broken  down 
this  barrier  of  Christian  courtesy.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  The  Interior  and  others  to  make 
a  sea-saw  between  East  and  West.  But  this 
has  fallen  away  in  its  own  indefiniteness. 
There  can  be  no  intelligent  choice  of  Modera¬ 
tor  under  present  circumstances  without  some 
previous  consultation,  and  it  is  not  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Church  that  it  should  he  alto¬ 
gether  in  secret.  The  ”  still-huiit  ”  is  well  un¬ 
derstood  in  civil  politics,  and  it  cannot  deceive 
in  ecclesiastical  polities. 

There  Is  danger  in  the  present  method  of  ile- 
veloping  two  parties  struggling  for  ecclesias¬ 
tical  ascendency.  Other  disadvantages  are 
these :  1,  Some  of  our  most  venerated  divines 
decline  to  attend  the  Assembly,  because  they 
are  unwilling  to  apiiearas  candidates  before  it. 
2,  There  is  danger  of  overlooking  the  smaller 
States  and  the  smaller  Synods.  There  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  New  Jersey  has  been  overlooked, 
while  New  York  city  has  had  three  moderators 
within  a  short  periotl.  3,  There  is  a  danger 
that  parties  may  be  formed,  and  the  strongest 
party  have  a  succession  of  moderators.  4,  The 
present  method  favors  the  advancement  of 
younger  men,  and  putting  the  veterans  aside. 
In  Scotland  the  moderators  are  always  veter¬ 
ans.  The  young  men  ought  to  wait  until  the 
fathers  have  received  the  lionors  of  the  Church. 

Now  can  we  not  find  a  way  out  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty  by  taking  a  lesson  from  the  good  old 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  ?  It  has  had 
a  longer  exi>erience  than  the  Church  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  in  many  things  has  found  a  more  ex¬ 
cellent  way.  Thus  its  moderator  is  named  Oy 
a  well  c/tnxen  connnUlee,  Following  this  exam¬ 
ple,  we  would  suggest  that  a  committee  of  a 
minister  and  elder  from  each  Synod  he  ap¬ 
pointed  annually  by  our  Assembly,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  select  the  moderator  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  at  least  three  months  prior  to  its  ses¬ 
sion.  Before  such  a  committee  the  friends  of 
the  candidates  may  present  their  claims,  and 
find  a  patient  and  attentive  hearing.  All  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Church,  and  all  sides  of  tlie 
Church,  and  any  venerated  divine  in  the 
Church,  may  be  fully  considered. 

While  uixin  this  subject,  we  would  also  sug¬ 
gest  that,  following  another  ancient  Presbyte¬ 
rian  custom,  there  should  be  two  or  three  vice¬ 
moderators  or  assessors.  The  Westminster 
Assembly  had  two  assessors.  The  moderator 
of  our  General  Assembly  is  overtaxed.  He 
should  he  supported  by  assistants  to  relieve 
him  of  a  portion  of  his  labors.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  with  two  or  three  assessors  the  As¬ 
semblies  would  be  more  efficient,  and  business 
would  be  better  handletl.  The  overtaxed  mod¬ 
erators  not  unfrequently  make  serious  mis¬ 
takes  which  are  overlooked  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  .Assembly,  but  which  are  none  the  less  mis¬ 
takes,  and  injurious  to  good  work.  These  as¬ 
sessors  might  represent  different  sections  of 
the  Church,  and  he  the  proper  advisers  of  the 
moderator  in  the  selection  of  committees,  and 
in  all  i>erplexing  matters.  Let  us  have  no  less 
thau  two  assessors,  and  let  these  be  .selected 
by  the  same  committee  whieli  selects  the  mod¬ 
erator.  The  times  are  rii>e  for  improvements 
in  the  method  of  selecting  the  moderators  of 
our  General  Assembly. 

THE  TWIN  CITIES:  WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME! 

Rev.  Dr.  Stryker  of  Minneapolis  writes  ; 

“I  foci  highly  honored  that  iny  letter  in  The 
F.v.wof.list  of  May  7th,  calhsl  forth  an  editorial. 
But  I  fear  I  was  not  <|uite  understood,  and  so  I  he;' 
to  he  heard  attain  on  the  same  subject. 

“.As  I  then  said,  St.  Pan!  has  lately  <>xtended  its 
territorial  hounds,  and  hy  an  act  of  tlm  Legislature 
of  Minnesota,  it  now  joins  Miniieaiiolis  on  tlie  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi.  This  causixl  eonsidorahle 
feeling  in  Minneai>olis.  Nfany  in  tliis  i-ity  wereliit- 
terly  op|»ose<l  to  tlie  e.xtension  on  tlie  part  of  its 
enterprising  rival.  The  eoiitrovei-sy,  whieii  was 
eondiictixl  chiefly  liy  tlie  politicians  and  real  estate 
owners  and  agents,  appeareil  to  many  of  tlie  new 
settlers  a  little  eoniieal.  Hence  it  was  siigg<*Hted 
that  the  one  city  .sliould  swallow  up  the  other,  and 
the  twain  become  one.  But  which  should  lie  tlie 
wliaie,  and  whieli  Jonah,  was  an  open  question. 
Neither  could  we  suggest  a  iianie  that  would  meet 
witli  universal  favor.  We  did  not  quite  like  either 
St.  Paul-opolis  or  Minnea-Paulus.  But  almo.st any¬ 
thing  to  promote  peace,  and  secure  future  and  per- 
luauent  prosperity. 

“  .At  present  the  proi>osition  to  unite  tiie  two 
cities  in  one  inunieipality,  is  regarded  us  a  joke. 
But  .somewliere  in  the  future  it  luaj*  h<H.*ome  a  re¬ 
ality.  In  ca.se  tlie  consolidation  should  occur,  to 
say  nothing  aliout  the  heauty  or  repulsiveness  of 
the  names  suggesttni,  there  will  probably  ho  too 
much  jealousy  on  the  jiart  of  the  twins,  one  toward 
the  other,  to  penult  either.  Better  call  the  city 
Minnesota  or  Minnetofa  (My,  like  New  York,  the 
State  and  metropolis  bearing  the  same  name.” 

AVe  are  glad  if  the  suggestion  of  such  a  hide¬ 
ous  eomiKiuud  as  St.  Paul-oixilis  or  Minnea- 
Paulus  is  merely  a  joke,  but  the  alternative  of 


Minnesota  City  is  not  much  better.  Minnesota 
alone  would  be  musical  and  pleasant  to  the  ear. 
But  why  take  the  same  name  for  the  city  and 
State  ?  Is  there  such  poverty  of  invention  in 
the  great  Northwest,  that  they  cannot  find  a 
name  for  a  city  which  is  so  unique  in  its  posi¬ 
tion  and  its  beauty  ?  The  comparison  with 
New  York  does  not  help  the  matter,  for  we 
who  live  here  consider  it  a  misfortune  that  the 
chief  city  of  the  New  World  should  be  baptized 
with  a  name  which  would  serve  to  indicate 
that  it  is  but  a  second  edition  of  a  second-rate 
town  in  England. 


THE  REVISED  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  issued  to-day,  and  thus  the  work  of  many 
years,  in  which  the  scholars  of  England  and 
Araerie*  have  been  united,  is  brought  to  au 
end.  It  is  rare  in  the  history  of  learning  or  of 
literature,  that  a  work  of  so  much  importance 
has  been  undertaken  by  scholars  in  different 
countries,  working  in  harmonious  cooperation, 
and  thus  continued  to  its  close.  The  labor  in¬ 
volved  can  hardly  be  measured.  Each  Reviser 
has  first  taken  it  up  in  his  own  study,  and  gone 
over  the  Old  Testament  book  by  book,  chapter 
by  chapter,  and  verse  by  verse,  comparing  his 
results  as  he  goes  along  with  those  of  his  breth¬ 
ren  at  the  monthly  meetings  held  for  that  pur¬ 
pose— a  comparison  which  has  cleared  away 
difficulties,  and  led  them  to  see  eye  to  eye. 
The  American  company  met  in  the  Bible 
House  in  this  city,  and  the  English  company 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  London.  After 
coming  to  their  separate  conclusions,  these 
were  compared  with  each  other.  This  system 
of  exchanges  has  been  going  on  for  years,  so 
that  the  final  result  represents  the  combined 
scholarship  of  England  and  America. 

At  the  very  outset  the  Old  Testament  Revis¬ 
ers  had  one  great  advantage  over  the  Revisers 
of  the  New,  viz:  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  a  jirecedent  revision  of  the  original  text. 
In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were 
different  manuscripts— such  as  the  Codex  Vati- 
eanus,  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  and  others— to  he 
compared,  and  many  changes  to  be  made  to 
obtain  a  correct  Greek  Testament,  before  the 
work  of  translation  began.  In  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  all  that  labor  has  been  saved.  The  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures,  from  which  King  James’s 
translators  made  their  version,  remains  the 
one  and  only  original  Old  Testament.  Thus 
the  work  of  the  Revisers  has  been  rendered 
more  sinijile,  so  that  having  linn  ground  to 
start  on,  they  could  go  forward  with  the  more 
contidenee.  Still  as  the  Old  Testament  was 
three  times  as  long  as  the  New,  the  work  of 
translation  and  revision  in  itself  has  been  pro¬ 
portionately  long,  as  there  was  so  min'h  more 
ground  to  he  gone  over.  To  this  work  these 
eminent  scholars  addressed  themselves  with 
all  the  ardor  of  men  who  were  enthusiastic  in 
what  they  undertook,  and  yet  duly  impressed 
with  their  responsibility.  The  result  of  their 
labors  is  now  before  us.  The  Christian  public 
will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  much  fewer 
changes  have  been  made  thau  were  made  in 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  old 
forms  of  expression  except  where  fidelity  to 
the  original  text  compelled  a  change.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  while  the  meaning  is  often 
illuminated  by  the  changes  made,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  that  will  grate  harshly  on  the  ear,  and  we 
shall  feel  that  we  still  have  the  dear  old  Bible 
which  is  associated  with  the  precious  memo¬ 
ries  of  our  childhood. 


HOW  WASHINGTON  RECEIVED  THE  ADDRESS  OF 
THE  FIRST  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

lu  four  years  our  General  Assembly  will 
gather  for  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
organization,  and  the  occasion  will  doubtless 
be  duly  celebrated.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
meeting  of  our  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  the 
First  Congress  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
present  Constitution,  was  in  session  in  New 
ATork  city.  Thus  the  Federal  Government  and 
our  Church,  under  their  present  Constitutions, 
are  coeval. 

The  first  General  .Assembly  liad  for  its  mod¬ 
erator  Dr.  John  Rodgers  of  this  city,  although 
the  opening  discourse  was  preached  by  Dr. 
John  Witherspoon,  who  had  been  previously 
appointed  to  this  duty,  and  to  preside  at  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  new  body.  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
as  is  well  known,  was  President  of  Princeton 
College,  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  also  of  the  ‘‘Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the 
States  ”  in  1777,  and  a  member  for  seven  years 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day,  and 
from  his  political  position,  must  have  been 
well  aciiuainted  with  Gen.  AVashington. 

At  this  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  a  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  chair¬ 
man,  was  apiiointed  to  draft  an  address  of  con¬ 
gratulation  and  approval  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  address  (from  the  pen 
of  AA’ithersiioon,)  which  was  adopted  hy  the 
Assembly,  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 
character  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  that  utter¬ 
ed  it,  and  of  the  great  man  whom  it  applaud- 
e<l.  The  following  extract  from  it  will  be  of 
present  interest,  iiarticularly  in  its  bearing 
ui)on  the  question  of  the  religious  character 
of  AA'ashington : 

W**  ar*^  liapiiy  that  (lod  has  inclined  your  heart 
to  give  yourself  onee  more  to  the  public.  Aii<l  we 
derive  a  favorable  iiresage  of  the  event  from  the 
zeal  of  all  classes  of  the  people  and  their  eonfl- 
dence  in  yonr  virtues,  as  well  as  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  ami  dignity  with  whii'h  the  feiieral  eouncils 
are  fllhsl.  But  wo  derive  a  presage  even  more  flat¬ 
tering  from  the  piety  of  yonr  eharaeter.  Publie 
virtue  is  the  most  certain  means  of  public  felicity, 
and  religion  is  the  sumst  basis  of  viitne.  A\'e  there¬ 
fore  esteem  it  a  iicculiar  hai>piness  to  behold  In  our 
Ctdef  Magistrate  a  steady,  uniform,  avoweil  friend 
of  tlie  Christian  religion,  who  has  eommence<l  his 
administration  in  rational  and  exalted  seiitiiuenls 
of  idety,  and  who  in  his  private  character  adorns 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Clirist,  and  on  the 
most  public  and  solemn  occasions  devoutly  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  government  of  Divine  Providence. 
Tlic  exaiiqilc  of  distinguished  characters  will  ever 
possess  a  jiowerful  and  extensive  influence  on  the 
pulilic  mind,  and  when  we  set)  in  such  a  eonspicuous 
station  the  amiable  exaiiqilt)  of  piety  to  God,  of 
bfiievolence  to  men,  and  of  a  pure  and  virtuous 
jiatriotism,  we  naturally  tioi>e  that  it  will  dittluse 
its  inlluence,  and  that  e%entually  the  most  happy 
results  will  result  from  it.” 

This  is  very  strong  language  from  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  body,  and  attests  its  lofty  judgment  as 
to  the  religious  character  of  our  first  President. 

In  his  courteous  and  modest  reply,  W’ash- 
ington  reiterates  the  professions  of  hisdepemi- 
enee  upon  Heaven  as  the  source  of  all  public 
and  private  blessings,  and  thanks  them  for 
their  prayers  for  the  country  and  for  himself. 
He  adds : 

“AA’hileall  men  in  our  territories  aiv  iirote<*hKl 
in  worshiiqiing  the  Didty  according  to  the  dictates 
of  ttieir  consciences,  it  is  rationally  to  be  expected 
from  them  in  return,  that  they  will  all  be  emulous 
of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  their  professions  hy  the 
iiinoeeriee  of  their  lives  and  the  benevolence  of 
their  actions.  For  no  man  who  is  jirofiigate  in  his 
morals,  or  a  bad  member  of  the  civil  community, 
can  possibly  be  a  true  Christian  or  a  credit  to  his 
own  religious  society.” 

These  noble  words  on  both  sides,  are  worthy 
to  be  ever  borne  in  mind  by  all  good  Presbyteri¬ 
ans,  and  .the  les.sons  contained  in  this  corre¬ 
spondence  are  of  great  value  both  to  Presidents 
and  to  citizens  in  every  perio<l,and  none  the  less 
at  the  i»resent  time,  when  we  are  embodying 
our  respect  for  AA’ashington  in  monumental 
marble. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  CHURCHES. 

‘‘  The  American  Congress  of  Churches  ”  held 
its  first  public  and  formal  sessions  last  week. 
The  germ  of  this  now  rather  dignified  visibili¬ 
ty  was  nurtured  into  form  and  life  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  with  little  observation  as  regards 
the  great  secular  or  even  religious  public.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  the  Episcopal  rector  of  Pitts¬ 
field,  called  together  the  ministers  of  that  place 
to  consult  on  the  subject  on  Nov.  10th,  1883,  the 
four-hundredth  anniversary  of  Luther’s  birth, 
as  the  result  of  which  a  circular  signed  by  sev¬ 
en  names,  representing  the  four  Prote.stant  de¬ 
nominations  of  Pittsfield,  was  issued,  whieli 
brought  nearly  two  liundred  responses  from 
representative  sources,  favorable  and  warm, 
most  of  them,  but  yet  not  disguising  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  success. 

Assembling  again  for  eonsultutioii  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year,  tlie  Pittsfield  breth¬ 
ren  took  measures  for  a  conference  of  thos«i 
who  had  become  interosteil.  It  cameolT  there 
June  18th  of  last  year.  The  name  was  Mien 
agreed  upon  and  the  puriio.ses  formulated,  vi'/. ; 
‘‘to  promote  Christian  union  ami  to  a<lvuiie,e 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  a  free  discussion  of  I  he 
great  religious,  moral,  and  social  (luestions  of 
the  time.”  It  was  voted  that  the  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  organization  should  lie  intrust¬ 
ed  to  a  committee  or  ‘‘council”  numliering 
twenty-five  persons,  ma<ie  iq)  of  liotli  clergy¬ 
men  and  laymen. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  council  was  lield  in 
New  Haven  on  Nov.  20, 1884.  A  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  was  effected,  and  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  appointed,  to  wliich  was  in¬ 
trusted  the  task  of  preparing  for  this  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress,  and  of  deciding  what 
topics  should  be  discussed. 

The  managers  of  this  new  departure  deserve 
much  credit  for  the  definiteness  of  their  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  the  excellent  way  in  which  it 
was  all  carried  out.  In  the  first  place,  the 
choice  of  readers  and  speakers  was  discrimi¬ 
nating.  The  place  of  meeting  was  Allyn  Hall 
in  Hartford,  and  the  time  of  the  first  session 
Monday  evening  of  last  week,  when  a  goodly 
assemblage  was  called  to  order  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State.  Singing  and  devotional 
services--the  latter  read  by  Dr.  Burton— hav¬ 
ing  been  concluded.  Gov.  Harrison  made  a 
neat  speech  of  welcome,  and  the  latter  was 
more  than  elaborated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker, 
who  followed.  Then  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  An¬ 
derson  of  AA’aterbury  recited  the  history  of  the 
movement  at  considerable  length.  The  pre¬ 
liminaries  thus  concluded  and  a  hymn  sung, 
the  real  work  of  the  Congress  begun,  the  ses¬ 
sion  being  thenceforward  devoted  to  consid¬ 
ering  ‘‘.A  Divided  Christendom.” 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby  of  this  <*ity  read  a  jiaper 
on  ‘‘  Tlie  Relations  of  a  Divided  Christendom 
to  .Aggressive  Christianity.”  .As  always,  the 
Fourth-avenue  jiastor  was  terse,  discrimina¬ 
ting,  and  definite;  full  of  charity,  yet  liolding 
on  to  things  vital  with  a  lirm  grip.  Ho  was 
followed  by  Dr.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  now  for 
.some  years  an  Episeojial  rector  in  AVilliams- 
port,  Penn.,  and  formerly  the  editor  of  the 
Church  Journal  in  this  city.  A  son  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Vermont,  he  has  al¬ 
ways  ranked  with  strict  Churchmen.  That  he 
is  able  to  see  beyond  this  environment,  and  to 
sympathize  with  this  movement,  became  ap¬ 
parent  enough  as  he  went  on.  After  singing, 
the  topic  of  the  session  was  further  discussed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Power  of  Washington,  Dr.  J. 
O.  Peck  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
New  Haven,  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams  (the 
successor  of  the  late  Dr.  Bellows  in  this  city). 
Rev.  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  aged  Universalist  minister.  Dr.  Miner  of 
Boston.  After  the  hymn  “  Glorious  things  of 
Thee  are  spoken,”  and  the  benediction  liy  Dr. 
Ormiston  of  New  York,  the  audience  dispersed. 

The  second  day  began  with  a  hymn  and  the 
reading  of  prayers  from  the  printed  collection 
by  Prof.  Huntington  of  Trinity  College.  The 
first  to  be  heard  on  the  topic  of  the  morning, 
“  The  Function  of  Worship  in  Promoting  the 
Growth  of  the  Church,”  was  Dr.  N.  J.  Burton 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  Hartford.  His 
paper  was  long,  and  not  finished  when  the 
second  bell  rung  him  down.  He  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Auburn  Seminary,  who  not¬ 
withstanding  he  will  be  seventy  years  of  age  in 
August,  abundantly  sustained  his  high  reputa¬ 
tion  on  the  occasion.  The  daily  Courant  re¬ 
port,  which  we  suppose  was  supervised  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  introducing  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  it,  says :  ‘‘  Prof.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins 
of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (Presby¬ 
terian)  was  the  next  speaker,  and  it  is  no  dis¬ 
paragement  to  the  others  to  say  that  his  paper 
was  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  session. 
It  was  elegant  and  concise  in  construction, 
clearly  read,  and  bristled  with  bright  senten¬ 
ces  which  called  out  frequent  applause.”  Dr. 
Hopkins  was  followed  by  the  ritualistic  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Grafton  of  Boston,  and  he  by  the 
cultured  Dr.  G.  D.  Boardman  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Philadelphia.  Then  Bishop  Coxe 
of  Buffalo  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  with 
most  that  he  had  listened  to ;  and  after  him 
the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher  of  Elmira  spoke 
briefly,  as  did  also  President  Long  of  Antioch 
College,  Ohio,  and  President  Thomas  Cliase  of 
Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania.  After  sing¬ 
ing,  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev. 
S.  H.  Seward  of  New  York. 

The  evening  session  was  a  good  one.  The 
topic  was  ‘‘The  Attitude  of  the  Secular  Press 
in  .America  Toward  Religion.”  It  was  ably 
treated  by  Dr.  AVashington  Gladden  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward  of  Boston, 
Rev.  James  M.  Pullman,  D.D.,  of  Lynn,  and 
by  United  States  Senator  Hawley,  himself  a 
life-long  editor.  Remarks  were  made  on  the 
same  topic  by  Rev.  Drs.  Langdon  and  James 
Freeman  Clarke.  The  benediction  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Newton  of  Philadelphia.  Sand¬ 
wiched  between  the  morning  and  evening  ses¬ 
sions  of  this  day,  was  an  extremely  pleasant 
social  reception  given  by  tlie  Rev.  Francis  and 
Mrs.  Goodwin. 

On  the  third  and  last  day  tlie  theme  was  the 
great  one  of  ‘‘The  Historical  Christ.”  Had 
we  space,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  <iuote  from 
thepai)ersof  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Pres¬ 
ident  Robin.son  of  Brown  University,  who  spoke 
extemporaneously,  yet  with  the  precision  and 
clearness  which  always  marks  his  discourse; 
and  especially  from  tliat  of  President  Porter 
of  Yale. 

.At  the  close  fitting  farewell  words  were  said 
by  Dr.  E.  P.  Parker  and  the  Rev.  AV.  W.  New¬ 
ton  of  Pittsfield.  The  closing  prayers  were 
then  rend  liy  Prof.  Hamuel  M.  Hopkins  of  Au¬ 
burn,  followed  by  the  hymn  (sung  with  grand 
effect)  ‘‘  O  Spirit  of  the  living  God,”  and  the 
benediction  by  Dr.  Joliu  Henry  Hopkins  of 
Williamsport. 

There  were  straitway  many  congratulations 
on  the  success  of  this  initial  session  of  the 
Congress.  .Ami  is  it  .so  that  something  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  gained,  that  the  separated  cliurch- 
es  are  nearer  eacli  other  than  before  ?  A\  e  are 
not  forward  to  answer ;  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  qualify,  and  that  a  good  deal,  some  of  the 
tilings  that  were  said  touching  on  divisions. 
Yet  on  the  whole,  we  decidedly  approve  of  this 
movement.  No  church  represented  there  is  less 
orthodox,  or  at  lea.st  evangelical,  on  account  of 
it,  and  men  not  wonted  to  sit  upon  the  .same 
seats,  to  look  each  other  in  the  face,  to  grasp 
each  other’s  hands,  and  to  lift  their  voices  in 


identical  hymns  of  praise,  have  so  done. 
Christian  comity  if  nothing  else,  had  a  “  boom  ” 
at  Hartford,  and  it  is  to  be  repeated  next  year 
at  St.  Louis.  The  last  page  of  the  printed 
scheme  constantly  In  use  at  the  sessions,  had 
this  good  motto  from  the  writings  of  President 
Hitchcock  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary : 
‘‘Christendom  needs  to  be  more  irenic  inter¬ 
nally,  and  more  aggressive  externally.”  And 
hereupon  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times 
adds :  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
American  Congress  of  Churches,  bringing  men 
of  all  denominations  together  for  free  discus¬ 
sion  upon  a  common  platform,  and  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  Churches  better  acquainted  with  one 
another,  will  bo  an  efficient  factor  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  condition  which  President  Hitchcock’s 
motto  HO  tersely  describes. 

Tiie  Case,  Lockwood  &  Brainard  Company 
of  Hartford  will  shortly  issue  the  proceedings 
of  tlie  Congress  in  full. 


ItKHUKT  OK  A  CIIUKCII  AS  IT  OUGHT  WOT  TO 
BB  MADE. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  reports  such 
US  not  unfrequently  come  to  our  office.  We 
print  It  rerbatini  et  literatim,  omitting  only  the 
names,  whleh  would  identify  the  church  and 
tlie  writer.  AVe  ptit  in  brackets  such  portions 
as  might  bo  omitted  without  injury: 

[New  York,  May  Ist,  14H6.J 

[llKNitv  Al.  Field,  Esy.:] 

(Dear  Kir,  By  the  request  of  tlie  Session,  (not  in 
a  Hiiliit  of  boasting)  But  in  the  hope  that  a  simple 
statement  showing  how  greatly  the  Lord  has  bless¬ 
ed  us  as  a  church  may  lead  other  churches  to  abide 
steadfast  in  the  hope  that  they  too  may  confidently 
expect  a  like  blessing.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
Presbytery,  I  hud  the  pleasure  of  reporting  tliat| 
there  had  been  added  to  our  membership  during 
the  past  year  by  examination  — ,  an  average  of  — 
at  each  communion. 

In  addition  [to  this  number]  there  are  about  — 
eniiuirers  [seventy-live  per  cent,  at  least  of  those 
we  may  reasonably  expect  will  unite  with  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  AVo  also  take  pleasure  in 
the  fact  that]  a  large  number  of  thase  are  from 
our  Sabbath-school. 

AVe  have  held  no  protraetisl  meetings  [as  they 
did  not  seem  to  bo  called  for].  .All  this  gracious 
increase  has  been  bestowed  in  our  regular  meet¬ 
ings. 

[Surely  “the  Lord’s  hand  is  not  shortened  that 
It  cannot  save.”  But  if  we  will  but  fulfill  the  con¬ 
dition'  By  bringing  all  the  titlies  into  the  .storc- 
liouse,  God  will  doubtless  pour  us  out  a  blessing 
that  there  will  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it. 
.And  unto  his  mime  shall  he  tlie  glory  for  ever  and 
ever  amen.] 

Our  additions  by  letter  wore  — ,  making  a  total 
[increase  to  our  membership]  of  —  during  the 
year.  [Yours  in  (.'hristian  fellowship,] 

I - —  .  CUwk.] 

- Church,  New  York. 

AVe  do  not  print  the  above  in  order  to  expose 
the  awkwardness  of  an  unskilful  writer,  but 
that  wo  may  in  all  kindness  call  attention  to 
the  extreme  wordiness  of  correspondents  who, 
without  intending  it,  require  us  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  revising  tlieir  communi¬ 
cations.  Our  readers  will  please  observe  sev¬ 
eral  points  in  the  above ; 

1.  The  address-:- AVif.  Apjiarently  the  writer 
does  not  know  whether  the  Editor  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  is  a  mihister  or  a  lawyer.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter  for  that. 

2.  The  opening  paragraph  is  chiefly  taken  up 
with  telling  the  motive  of  the  writer:  that  ‘‘it 
was  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting,”  &c.,  &c.,  end¬ 
ing  with  ‘‘  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to 
the  Presbytery.”  AVe  mean  no  offence  when 
wo  say  that  there  is  no  need  of  this  introduc¬ 
tory  flourish.  The  public  do  not  caro  for  the 
motives  of  the  writer,  hut  only  for  the  facts, 
and  these  in  the  fewest  words. 

3.  The  number  of  inquirers  is  always  a  vague 
element  in  a  congregation,  and  when  a  writer 
presumes  to  .say  how  much  this  will  yield  {ter 
rent,  of  church  members,  he  makes  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  matter  of  arithmet¬ 
ical  calculation. 

4.  ‘‘  The  Lord’s  hand  is  not  shortened,”  &c. 
an  excellent  text,  hut  one  that  we  liave  read  a 
thousand  times  in  the  Bible,  i^nd  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  liave  repeated  every  time  one 
sends  us  a  report  of  the  number  of  additions 
to  a  church. 

Now  suppose  wo  should  “  boil  down  ”  this 
letter  of  thirty-four  lines.  All  tlie  real  infor¬ 
mation  in  it  could  be  put  in  six  lines,  thus : 

“  The  church  in  -  has  roceivod  ninety  the 

last  year — fifty  by  examination  and  forty  by  letter — 
an  average  of  fifteen  at  each  communion.  A  large 
number  wore  from  the  Sabbath-school.  There  were 
no  jirotracteil  meetings.  All  the  labor  was  done  hy 
the  pastor.  There  are  still  many  inquirers.” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  Nelson,  in  liis  letter  elsewhere,  refers  to 
a  scene  at  Beirut  which  rnu.st  have  been  very 
touching  to  him,  as,  standing  on  missionary 
ground,  he  gave  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
who  had  already  devoted  lier  life  to  foreign 
service,  to  a  young  missionary,  the  .son  of  one 
of  the  veterans  in  Syria.  The  interest  of  the 
occasion,  and  its  pleasure  also,  were  enliauced 
by  the  luesence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Booth, 
whose  marriage  in  tlie  Second  Church  of  Au¬ 
burn  Dr.  Nelson  remembered  so  well.  They 
are  on  their  return  from  their  two  years’  ab- 
.sence  aliroad,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  Dr. 
Booth  appears  to  be  completely  restored  to 
health.  He  will  come  back  about  the  close  of 
the  Summer  with  strong  heart  to  resume  work, 
in  which  he  has  before  been  so  successful. 

()|ieriing  our  young  contemporary  of  the  I 
Northwest,  we  discover  that  our  brethren  iqi 
in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  are  quite  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  competitors  in  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
posed  moderators :  “  AVe  had,”  .says  the  North¬ 
western  Presbyterian,  ‘‘ aPan-council  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  few  years  ago;  and  elected  a  new 
rnoilerator  every  day.  AV'hy  could  we  not  liave 
one  elected  in  Cincinnati  at  each  .session ;  mak¬ 
ing  three  a  day  ?  This  would  give  us  all  a 
chance.  Tills  coming  Assembly  could  thus 
turn  out  about  tliirty  moderators.  This  would 
give  us  one  hundred  in  about  three  years ;  and 
as  there  is  only  a  matter  of  (>(K(  commissioners, 
twenty  years  would  take  them  all — elders  as 
well  as  ministers.  This  Journal  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  controlling  the  Assembly  in  this  thing; 
but  we  make  the  modest  suggestion:  thirty 
moderators  for  each  Assembly.”  For  a  ’pren¬ 
tice  hand  at  the  business,  this  is  pretty  well. 
The  Interior  will  have  to  look  to  its  laurels. 
Both  of  its  wonderfully  separate  and  estranged 
departments  may  be  said  to  be  menaced,  at  a 
tender  i>oint.  _ 

The  lady  in  cliarge  of  “Tlie  Children  at  Home” 
columns  on  our  si.xtli  page  is  usually  careful  in 
crediting  extracts,  hut  nevertheless  in  some  way 
failed  to  give  the  proper  credit  in  the  eaAe  of  a 
poem  entitleil  “The  Best,”  hy  Bes.sio  Chandler. 
It  appeared  originally  in  our  AVestem  eontenipo- 
rary.  The  Ailvanee  of  Chicago. 

By  a  .siaiilur  oversight  a  paragraph  of  a  dozen 
lines  or  so  crept  into  our  Farmer’s  Department  sev¬ 
eral  months  since  (relating  to  Mr.  Bancroft’s  fine 
roses,  and  his  pride  in  their  culture  and  posses¬ 
sion;,  which  should  have  been  credited  to  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.  Such  oversights  on  our  part  we  believe 
are  very  rare,  but  we  are  glad  to  lie  reminded  of 
them  when  they  do  occur,  that  we  may  do  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  our  excellent  neighbors. 


Secretary  Lowrie  of  the  Foreign  Board,  rela¬ 
tive  to  whose  health  there  has  been  some  solic¬ 
itude  for  a  few  weeks  past,  is  now  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  that  he  has  been  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  in 
Pennsylvania  for  a  week.  If  his  strength  suf¬ 
fices  Dr.  Lowrie  will  greet  his  brethren  at  the 
Assembly  as  usual.  His  age  is  now  about  sev¬ 
enty-seven,  but  when  in  our  office  a  few  weeks 
since,  he  seemed  as  erect  and  capable  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  for  years  out  of  mind.  He  expressed 
the  wish  that  he  might  live  to  see  the  time 
when  our  great  Church  instead  of  giving  a 
fluctuating  half  million  to  Foreign  Missions, 
would  reach  just  twice  that  sum— even  a  round 
million.  Many  will  pray  that  he  may  not 
‘‘  die  without  the  sight.” 

A  correspondent  writes  us  touching  an  event 
which  will  attract  wide  interest  in  the  Church 
—as  follows:  ‘‘The  dissolution  of  a  pleasant 
and  useful  pastoral  relation  has  always  about 
it  somewhat  of  the  sombreness  of  mortality. 
A  shadow  of  this  nature  fell  upon  the  First 
Church,  Geneva,  on  the  reception  last  week  of 
a  letter  from  their  eminent  pastor,  Rev.  H.  A. 
Nelson,  D.D.,  dated  in  Italy,  tendering  his 
resignation  of  the  pulpit.  On  Monday,  the 
I8th,  the  church  and  society  held  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  matter  thus  brought  before  them.” 

Dr.  Stryker’s  call  for  the  next  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  meet  at  Minneapolis,  will  be  sure  to 
receive  respectful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
proper  committee.  All  the  more  so  for  the 
memory  of  his  many  labors  and  courtesies  in 
behalf  of  the  Assembly  while  meeting  at  his 
and  his  people’s  invitation  at  Saratoga,  first  in 
187!),  and  then — an  unprecedented  favor! — con¬ 
secutively  for  the  last  two  years.  That  St. 
Paul  anti  Minneapolis  would  entertain  the  As¬ 
sembly  generously  ami  “  on  the  finest  of  the 
wheat,”  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  ex^ieri- 
ence  of  the  commissioners  five  years  ago  atthe 
beautiful  capital  of  AV’^isconsin,  remains  a  most 
happy  memory  of  hospitality  and  invigorating 
air  and  beautiful  scenery,  all  which  allure  to 
grander  cities  beyond.  The  .Assembly  will 
not  overlook  these  many  attractions,  even 
though  it  be  as  yet  uncertain  whither  it  will 
next  ‘‘pitch  its  moving  tent.”  ‘‘The  land  is 
all  before  it  where  to  choose.” 

Our  readers  will  api»reciate,  and  perchance 
some  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  will  feel 
admonished,  by  the  following  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  AA^orld  of  London.  It  says:  ‘‘A  vigorous 
protest  appears  in  tlie  current  number  of 
Monthly  Tidings  against  the  idea  of  uniting 
the  English  section  of  the  Calvin istlc  Metho¬ 
dists  of  AVales  with  the  Presbyterians  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Among  the  insuperable  difficulties  is 
‘on  tlie  one  hand  the  Presbyterian’s  passion 
for  the  rule  of  1  hunib,  his  rigid  submission  to 
rules  of  procedure  in  Kirk  Session,  Presbytery, 
and  Synod ;  and  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  Metho¬ 
dist’s  intolerable  dislike  to  a  multiplicity  of 
points  of  order.’  ”  On  this  showing,  the  result 
of  a  cordial  blending  of  the  two  bodies  might 
be  very  happy  in  modifying  both.  But  the 
writer  does  injustice  to  the  English  Presbyte¬ 
rians.  Their  leaders  are  now,  whatever  they 
might  have  been  fifty  years  or  so  ago,  men  of 
excellent  ability  and  spirit. 

The  Presbyterian  is  a  widely  diffused  family, 
and  in  some  quarters  of  the  world  the  yearly 
convocation  comes  much  earlier  than  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  Thus  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Church  of  New  Zealand  has  al¬ 
ready  been  lield  this  year,  and  in  time  for  some 
note  of  its  proceedings  to  reach  us  in  advance 
of  all  similar  meetings  elsewhere.  The  statis¬ 
tical  returns  show  that  tlie  total  contributions 
from  sixty-three  congregations  was  stated  to 
be  £30,7!Wi  for  the  past  year,  as  against  i;30,160 
for  sixty-eight  congregations  the  previous  year. 
The  membership  returned  from  sixty-three 
congregations  was  (iini ;  previous  year  5794 
from  sixty-eight  congregations.  The  average 
stipend  of  ministers  was  i;2()7.  Tlie  number  of 
adherents  was  reckoned  at  rtO,lMM).  The  Assem¬ 
bly  gave  a  deliverance  against  dancing  and 
other  questionable  entertainments  to  raise 
funds  for  Church  purposes. 


Tlie  Free  Churcli  of  Scotland  Geueral  As- 
seml)ly,  like  our  own,  convenes  to-day,  and  lis¬ 
tens  to  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator. 
Dr.  AValter  Ross  Taylor.  AA’hat  would  strike  us 
here  in  America  as  peculiar,  is  the  fact  that 
admission  to  most  subsequent  services  and 
proceedings  and  which  are  always  held  in  the 
great  Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh  is  by  ticket. 
Thus  we  read :  ‘‘Admission  to  all  iiarts  of  the 
Hall  will  be  by  ticket  only,  except  on  Thurs¬ 
day  the  2l8t,  when  admission  will  be  free.” 
And  further :  ‘‘  Tickets  to  members,  ministers 
and  elders  not  members,  deacons,  probation¬ 
ers,  and  students,  will  be  issued  in  the  same 
manner  as  In  jirevlous  years,  of  which  noth'e 
will  be  given  hereafter.”  As  for  othei's,  we  are 
advised  that  ‘‘tickets  for  the  public  are,  mod¬ 
erator’s  gallery,  15s. ;  .sea.son  tickets,  7s.  6d. ; 
daily  tickets,  fld.”  And  the  half  dozen  places 
where  these  precious  cards  are  to  be  jirocured, 
are  carefully  specified. 

The  latest  of  Dr.  Hammond’s  novels  is  enti¬ 
tled  ‘‘Mr.  Oldraixon.”  It  is  thirty  cliapters 
long,  and  the  third  book  from  the  same  pen 
almost  within  a  twelvemonth.  And  the  in¬ 
dustrious  author  promises  us  a  sequel  to  “  Lai  ” 
in  the  early  Autumn.  AVe  have  not  read  it  yet, 
but  wo  take  it  to  be,  like  its  luedecessors,  es¬ 
sentially  a ‘‘tour  de  force,”  and  withal  pretty 
sure  to  hold  the  average  reader’s  attention. 
Had  the  former  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 
begun  earlier  in  life,  there  is  no  guessing  how 
many  tales  he  would  have  tohl  u.*i  by  this  time. 
The  volume  is  very  neatly  issiu-d  by  the 
Messrs.  Appleton. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Hanna,  D.D.,  minister  of  St. 
Enoch’s  Presbyterian  Church,  Belfast,  has  a 
great  charge,  and  would  seem  to  be  very  pop¬ 
ular  and  successful  in  it.  AVe  notice  that  he 
has  just  received  addresses  and  jiresentations 
from  the  office-bearers,  the  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  the  national  school-teachers  con¬ 
nected  with  his  church. 

The  annual  union  meeting  of  tlie  Women’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  will  be  held  in 
Cincinnati,  next  week  Thursday,  May  28.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  from  different  countries  are  ex[)ected 
to  be  present.  _ 

A  eomniittee  has  just  been  iipiadnted  by  the 
English  Presbyterian  Synod,  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  preparing  a  servlee  for  mar¬ 
riages,  burials,  etc.,  and  to  inelude  a  brief 
creed  for  Sunday-schools. 

Of  the  forty-seven  inmates  at  present  in  the 
Presbyterian  Horne  for  Aged  AVoraen  in  this 
city,  eleven  are  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age.  The  expenditures  last  year  were 
^il5,578,  and  tlie  receipts  $23,405. 

Mr.  Martin  F.  Tupiier,  the  English  poet, 
whose  ttnancial  troubles  have  attracted  some 
attention  of  late,  lias  written  a  {lajier  for  the 
June  Brooklyn  Magazine,  giving  his  reminis¬ 
cences  of  tlie  late  Col.  Fred.  Burnaby. 

The  British  Gordon  Memorial  Fund  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  £10,000.  A  lady  has  just  endowed  an 
adult  bed  in  the  Loudon  Honifeopathie  Hospi¬ 
tal,  in  memory  of  the  character  and  work  of 
Gen.  Gordon. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Bkooklyn.-  It  is  generally  known  tliat  Rev.  J. 

M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  some  time  since  resigned  the 
chaise  of  the  Westminster  Church  in  Brooklyn. 
But  though  the  formal  relation  of  pastor  has  been 
dissolved,  his  people  cling  to  him  still,  and  at  their 
earnest  request  he  has  consented  to  occupy  his  old 
pulpit  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  The  following  res¬ 
olution  recently  passed  by  the  Session,  shows  how 
much  they  prize  the  pastor  whom  they  are  about  to 
lose :  1 

Resolved,  That  in  his  ministry  among  us  for  the 
past  seven  years,  our  pastor  has  won  for  himself 
our  deep  and  true  affection,  which  can  never  cease, 
and  our  highest  respect  and  regard  alike  for  his 
high  standard  of  Christian  character  and  for  his 
faithfulness  and  ability  in  all  the  duties  of  his  high 
calling.  We  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude 
the  many  evidences  of  the  divine  favor  which  have 
attended  and  made  his  mlni.stry  so  fruitful  of  bles.s- 
ing  to  our  church.  The  constant  additions  to  our 
membership,  the  large  body  of  young  people  drawn 
together,  the  entire  harmony  and  good  will  among 
all  the  people,  the  interest  and  profit  of  our  Sab¬ 
bath  and  social  services,  the  large  reduction  of  our 
church  debt  and  the  improvement  of  our  edifice, 
the  increase  of  our  benevolent  work — all  niattei-s 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  pastor's  work  and 
infiuence — have  been  our  constant  cause  of  rejoic¬ 
ing  ;  the  memory  of  which  must  be  to  him  a  con¬ 
tinual  reward,  as  it  is  the  proof  of  his  successful 
ministry. 

Canandaiou.v. — At  the  May  communion,  eigh¬ 
teen  more  persons  were  received  into  the  Presby- 
byterian  Church,  thus  making  120  who  have  been 
received  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  'William  A.  Rice,  in  the 
past  six  months.  Eighty-five  of  these  came  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith.  Thus  the  membership  of 
this  Church  has  been  brought  up  to  364.  Though 
the  audience  room  of  the  church  is  large  and 
commodious,  the  trustees  have  found  it  necessary 
to  put  ki  more  pews  to  accommcxlate  the  in<*reasing 
attendance. 

Binohamton. — The  cornerstone  of  the  new 
North  Presb3derian  Church  (Rev.  John  M<*Vey  pas¬ 
tor,)  was  laid  with  appropriate  services  on  Tues¬ 
day,  May  12th.  They  br^an  in  the  old  Church 
(with  prayer  by  Rev.  .Albert  (luy),  and  were  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  efliflce. 
There  were  fiowers,  appropriate  singing,  and  the 
presence  of  brethren  to  aid  in  parts  of  the  service. 
In  the  course  of  his  brief  address,  the  pastor  said 
that  the  society  organization  was  not  yet  out  of  ite 
teens.  During  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  it 
had  grown  rapidly  in  spite  of  some  disappointments. 
When  he  began  his  labors  ten  years  ago,  the  congre¬ 
gation  expected  to  be  able  to  build  in  a  couple  of 
years.  But  the  hard  times  came  on  and  delayed  plans. 
But  now  the  work  was  fairly  under  way,  and  of 
$15,000  to  be  raised  $9,000  had  already  been  paid 
in.  The  prospects  of  the  North  Church  were  very 
encouraging.  Pastors  Halley  of  the  Congregation¬ 
al,  and  Dunham  and  Nichols  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  followed  with  words  of  hearty  wingratula- 
tion,  and  aUhe  conclusion,  the  as.semblage  passing 
out  to  the  site  where  pastor  MeVey  announced  the 
contents  of  the  leaden  box,  and  it  having  l>eeu  placed 
in  position,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Bates  foi  mally  pn^senUsl 
the  mallet  to  B«‘v.  Sabine  McKinney,  wlio  laid  the 
cornerstone  and  then  spoke,  giving  the  history  of 
the  Church,  with  which  he  has  be<*n  ever  closelj’ 
identified.  When  tlie  Rev.  W.  T.  Doubh^lay  had 
offered  prayer,  the  services  were  <dosed  with  the 
long  meter  doxology. 

Clinton.  —  One  of  our  pasters  lias  lieen  men¬ 
tioned  as  teaching  in  the  Clinton  GramniarSehooI. 
This  School,  under  thei-areof  the  principal.  Rev. 
Isaac  O.  Best,  might  almost  be  numt»ere<l  witti 
our  churches  as  one  of  them,  lje«‘ause  of  its  spirit¬ 
ual  fruit.  During  tlie  ten  years  that  this  schooi 
has  been  under  its  present  management,  through 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  attending  faithful  effort, 
conversions  have  been  frequent,  no  year  has  passed 
without  some,  and  for  the  past  three  years  a  i-on- 
tinuous  work  has  been  going  on.  Only  four  com¬ 
munions  have  passeil  liiiring  school  time  that  some 
of  this  school  have  not  united  with  the  Church. 
Three  years  ago  five  out  of  seventeen  Itoys  who 
were  in  Mr.  Best's  famil}’,  niaiie  »-onfession  of 
Christ;  last  year  four  out  of  eighteen;  and  this 
year  nine  out  of  nineteen  have  lieen  hopefully  con¬ 
verted.  The  close  of  each  year  has  usually  found 
the  majority  of  the  scholars  to  be  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  and  this  has  given  to  the  popular  opinion  in 
the  school  a  strong  religious  tendency.  Of  the 
pupils  during  the  past  three  years  eight  are  study¬ 
ing  for  the  ministry,  and  s<‘veral  others  hav(‘  earn¬ 
est  thought  of  giving  themselves  to  the  same  work. 
■With  these  facts  in  view  it  is  a  matter  grc'atly  to 
be  regretted  that  this  school  is  constantly  limited 
in  its  influence,  because  it  has  room  for  only  niiuv 
teen  students.  The  Board  of  .4id  for  .Academies 
and  Colleg*‘s,  taking  oversight  of  the  edu<«,tional 
interests  of  this  part  of  the  State,  could  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  make  no  better  investnnmt  than  in 
providing  larger  ac<*ommodations  for  this  schooi, 
and  an  endowment  for  scholarships  and  perhaps 
for  prizes.  It  sends  to  college  this  year  ten  well 
prepare*!  men,  but  it  might  r«‘adlly  s<>nd  twice  as 
many.  This  tlourisbing  institution,  so  ichmtifled 
with  the  Presbyterian  Chiir«*h,  ought  to  find  friends 
who  by  enlarging  its  opportunities  for  service 
shall  make  it  a  far  greater  |K)wer  than  it  is  now  in 
supplying  men  for  col!<*ge  and  chun*h.  Money  in¬ 
vest*^  there,  would  yield  a  hars-est  at  once,  and 
the  fruit  would  be  of  tin*  kind  which  gives  most 
joy  to  those  who  sow  and  reap  for  Christ. 

Dana  W.  Br*»KLOW. 

CL.VYVILLE. — On  Tuesilay  evening.  May  12.  the 
Rev.  Granville  R.  Pike  was  instalbNl  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  chundi  of  Clayvilh*.  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Uti<*a.  Th*!  mcHh'rator  (the  Rev.  Thomas 
B.  Hudson,  D.D.)  pHsiibHl ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Brown,  D.D.,  pr<*ach«id  the  sermon;  the  charge  to 
the  pastor  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow ; 
anti  the  charge  to  the  people  by  the  Rev.  Moses  E. 
Dunham,  D.D.  The  Rev.  George  Harde<>  also 
took  part  in  the  services. 

Kibklanu. — The  Rev.  Dwight  licovel  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  ehur*‘h  here  on 
Thursday,  May  J4th,  by  a  commission  of  Utica 
Presbytery.  The  mo<lt>rator  (Thomas  B.  Hudson, 
D.D.l  prop*)sed  the  constitutional  questions  ami 
gave  the  charge  to  the  (lastor;  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow ;  the 
charge  to  the  peopb*  was  giv<‘n  by  the  Rev.  Isaac 
O.  Best.  The  Rev.  Cluster  W.  Hawley  also  took 
part  in  the  senices.  This  idiurch,  formerly  <*on- 
nected  with  a  Congregational  .\s8ociation,  became 
a  part  of  Presb_>t«*ry  one  y*‘ar  ago.  Having  for 
many  y«»rs  b*‘en  in  a  very  low  stat*“,  it  has  r<‘viv*“<l 
of  late,  and  m)w  enters  upon  a  new  eiii  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  having  a  most  aci-eptalde  pastor,  aft*“r  years 
in  which  for  much  of  the  time  th*‘y  hati  th<“  service 
of  the  ministry  only  at  l*>ng  int«‘rvals.  Mr.  Scovel 
will  attend  to  his  <luti*?s  as  pastor  without  relin¬ 
quishing  his  very  useful  work  as  a  teach<‘r  in  the 
Clinton  Grammar  S*-hool. 

SAcquoiT.  One  other  installation  is  U)  follow,  on 
.lune  4,  at  1  P.  M.,  when  the  Rev.  Gt*orge  Hardee 
will  be  made  pastor  of  the  church  of  Samiuoit, 

N.  Y.  This  church  having  renovate*!  their  house 
of  worship,  will  rtaledicate  it  on  the  same  day,  viz : 
June  4,  at  10.30  A.  M.  Th<*  R<!v.  Josejih  N.  Mi*Gif- 
fert  will  prea*‘h  the  sermon,  ami  other  fornmr  pas¬ 
tors  will  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  e.vercisivs 
of  the  day. 

Wemmtek. — May  6th  was  a  joyful  ilay  in  the  Prt“s- 
byterian  manse.  It  was  the  oc<‘asion  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Miss  .4^11cc  M.  Copelaml  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Haw¬ 
ley,  the  father  and  pastor  (Rev.  J.  Coiadand)  per¬ 
forming  the  ••eremony.  A  large  numb<‘r  of  tdegant 
pnssents  t**stitle<l  tin*  »*stimation  in  whicli  theliride 
an*l  groom  ar*'  h<*ld  in  tin*  community. 

Watektown. — The  First  Church  hav*'  grant*'*! 
their  pastor.  Rev.  Ge*)rge  B.  Stevens.  Ph.D..  a 
vear's  leave  of  absen«*e  for  stmly  and  trav**!  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Dr.  Stev*'us  expects  to  sail  for  Glasgow  .-Vug. 
6th,  and  after  two  months  of  travel  in  Gr**ut  Brit¬ 
ain  and  on  the  Contim'iit.  will  settle  at  Leipzig  or 
Berlin  for  university  work.  R*'v.  R.  C.  M*)rse, 
now  of  New  York,  will  supply  the  pulpit  *luring  his 
absence. 

Buffalo. — In  the  May  number  of  “Our  Church 
at  Work”  we  find  the  following  referem'c  t*>  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  Rev.  Edgar  E.  Davidson  of  Newton- 
ville.  Mass.,  in  the  I.afayett*>-8treet  Pre.sbj-t*niaii 
Church,  Buffalo.  It  is  by  Dr.  Rufus  S.  Green,  the 
pastor ;  On  Sunday,  March  1st,  he  began  work  in 
the  Lafayette-street  Church,  an*l  renmine*!  with  ns 
for  five  weeks,  prea<'hing  ea**h  evening  with  the  .-x- 
eeption  of  Saturday.  During  most  of  this  time 
there  was  also  a  daily  afternoon  service  for  |>rayer. 
Now  that  these  im'ctings  have  closetl,  and  th*>re  is 
time  to  review  the  work  done,  we  *lesire  to  put  on 
record  our  entire  agreement  with  the  high  e^^ti- 
mates  of  Mr.  Davidson  *|uote*l  in  our  F<'bruary 
number.  His  pn'aching  is  Scriptural,  his  methods 
unobjectionable.  There  is  n*tthing6«*nsati*>nal.  no¬ 
thing  to  offend  g*>oil  ta.ste  in  eitlu'r  the  one  or  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  he  lays  hohi  upon  the 
deep  truths  of  ChhI's  Woni.  and  impresses  them 
with  loving  earnestm'ss  iijam  his  Imarers ;  and 
while  sinners  are  converted.  Christians  grow  in 
grace  and  knowle*lge.  Our  Church  is  stnmger  tlian 
two  months  ago.  not  simply  IsN'ause  of  the  acc*?s- 
sions  to  it,  but  be<  au.sc  its  memiK'i-s  ar*'  iK'cupying 

a  higher  plane  of  Christian  living . In  all 

there  were  about  two  huudr<*d  ami  fifty  im|uirers, 
half  of  whom  were  connecttxl  with  other  *'ongrega- 
tions  in  the  city.  About  one  liumlrc*!  and  twenty- 
five  were  from'our  own  congr*'gati*)n,  or  ha*l  n*> 
church  affiliations.  Of  th.'s*'  .sixty-nin*>  have  al¬ 
ready  become  memlH'rs  of  *mr  Church,  and  we  *‘X- 
pect  the  majority  of  th*‘  remaining  tifty-six  will  join 
us  at  the  next  communion. 


Genoa. — Friday,  May  15,  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
with  our  people.  Our  church,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  a  noble  band  of  women  and  an  efficient 
Building  Committee,  has  just  been  thoroughly  ren¬ 
ovated,  and  Friday  was  the  day  s«it  for  dedication. 
Sernces  were  held  morning  and  evening.  Rev.  A. 
R.  Hewitt  of  Weedsport  preached  the  sermon  in 
the  morning,  and  Rev.  William  S.  Jerome  of  King’s 
Ferry  gave  the  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
people.  Rev.  Edwin  Benedict  (former  pastor  of 
the  church  for  many  years)  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Nichols 
of  the  Baptist  church,  assisted  in  the  services. 
The  d*dicatory  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  O.  W. 
Wright.  The  sermon  at  the  evening  service  was 
preached  by  Prof.  James  S.  Riggs  of  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminarj’.  Some  $2200  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  church,  of  which  $6(K)  was  yet  to  be 
raised.  As  the  result  of  a  plea  made  by  Mr.  Hew¬ 
itt  in  the  morning,  and  by  Prof.  Riggs  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  all  but  $175  was  secured.  We  realize  that  wo 
have  been  greatly  blesse*!  of  God  in  our  endeav¬ 
ors,  and  are  happy  and  thankful  in  our  success. 

O.  W.  WEIGHT,  s.  s. 

Clyde. — The  church  at  this  place,  known  as  the 
Galen  Church,  after  the  name  of  the  town,  (Rev. 
W.  H.  Bates  pastor)  has  an  excellent  working  or¬ 
ganization  called  “  The  Young  Men's  Union.”  Its 
regular  meetings  are  held  Monday  evenings  in  the 
church  parlors,  and  its  present  officers  are :  John 

O.  Ruff,  President;  J.  B.  Turner,  Vice-president; 
Will.  H.  Baker,  Secretary;  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Treas¬ 
urer. 

Wolcott. — The  Grand  Army  Post  of  this  village 
has  invited  Rev.  W.  L.  Page,  fifteen  years  ago  the 
beloved  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but 
now  of  Rochester,  to  deliver  the  Memorial  Day 
address. 

Boonville. — The  church  at  Boonville  having 
lieen  iHlified  spiritually  during  the  year,  propose 
now  to  make  noteworthy  improvements  in  their 
house  of  worship.  4 

Newark. — The  young  ladies  of  this  church,  who 
are  active  in  every  good  work,  have  raised  fumls 
and  employed  a  man  to  paint  the  large  manse — a 
work  mu<'h  needing  to  be  done.  Last  year  they 
purchased  a  piano  for  the  chundi  parlors. 

Meridian.— Rev.  W.  B.  Lucas,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  taking  a  well  earnti*!  va<'a- 
tion  of  three  months,  visiting  friends  in  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  going  as  far  W**st  as  Denver,  Col., 
before  turning  his  face  homeward,  his  pulpit  be¬ 
ing  supplied  nmanwhile  by  a  .student  from  Auburn. 
When  Mr.  Lu*»as  went  to  Meridian  sixt*'*‘n  y<'ars 
ago,  the  Church  nuinberfsl  but  fifty-eight,  since 
whi*'h  time  there  have  been  added  on  confe-ssion  of 
faith  145,  ami  by  letter  sixty-four.  Of  the  latter 
only  sixteen  *'ame  from  Prtisbyterian  Churches, 
while  he  sent  out  57  to  Churches  *■>!  this  onler.  18 
have  die*l.  He  has  atten<le*i  180  funerals,  and  per- 
form*3*l  144  marriage  cerenu)ni**s.  This  Church  has 
*lon<'  well  by  Chicago,  having  furnished  her  mini.s- 
ters  Goss  an*l  Hoyt,  an*l  the  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stry¬ 
ker,  the  new  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Chur*-h. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark.  On  the  nmrning  of  the  Sabbath,  May 
10th,  tw*'nty-nine  new  m<*mb*'rs  w*!re  ad*ied  t*) 
Park  Pre.sbytcrian  (Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  J. 
Clement  French,  D.D.,  is  pastor.  It  was  the  tirst 
*!oinmunion  service  since  the  (l*)di*‘ation  *)f  the  new 
church.  The  nmmbership  has  now  reached  imarly 
five  liiindre*!.  The  edijicc  as  now  enlarge*!  (at  a 
cost  of  $35,000)  is  *>ne  of  tlie  largest  and  m*>.st  i>er- 
fe*-tly  app*)int<'*i  *'hurches  in  th*!  Stat**.  Th*'  I'litir*' 
*'ost  of  th*'  cornph'ted  structur*!  is  $100,000.  Tlie 
main  ainiitorium.  seating  betw*'*!n  800  an*l  900  {t*'o- 
ple,  pros'es  to  be  perfect  in  its  a<*oiisti*'  properti*‘.s. 
It  is  seat<Hl  semi-*'ircularly.  funiish*!*!  and  *lecorat- 
ed  in  the  warm  and  chast*'  I'olors  of  modern  art. 
The  organ,  thoroughly  r*'mo*h'lle*l  ami  increase*! 
in  siz**,  occupies  a  large  gothic  ar<-h  at  the  right  of 
the  platform.  The  staiiu'd-glass  wimlows  at  *'ach 
♦»n*l  of  the  transept  ar*'  set  in  stone  tracery,  ami 
are  fourt«'«'n  fe**t  in  width  by  tw*'nty-nine  feet  in 
height.  A  magnifi*‘*'nt  memorial  wimlow,  in  honor 
of  Mr.  T.  P.  Howell,  one  of  tlm  most  liberal  former 
donors  to  the  *'hurch,  is  tlie  work  of  Mr.  Louis 
Tiffany  of  New  York.  Th*'  *'hurch  is  lighted  by 
twelve  *'han*lelicrs  from  the  hammer  la'anis  of  th<! 
ceiling,  an  eh'gant  retb'i'tor  in  tin*  *'enlre  of  th*' 
transept,  and  forty-two  gas  jets  b*‘himl  the  pulpit 
arch,  in  all  218  burners.  It  is  Imated  by  two  coiu- 
liination  furnaces  of  steam  and  hot  air,  and  two 
furnaces  of  hot  air  ahm*'.  Several  ventilators  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  supplj' of  pure  air.  Th*'  *)t her  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  church  *'onsist  of  a  stmly  for  the  iias- 
bir,  a  lathes'  parlor,  a  larg*'  *'hap*'l,  a  .siiiail  t-hapel, 
a  kitch*'n,  a  library-numi,  a  large  Sabbath-s*'hool 
room,  a  primary  department  room,  and  several 
smaller  rooms  for  Bible  clas.ses.  Tlie  w**ekly 
prayer-meetings  have  an  av*'rag*'  attendam'e  of 
two  hundred.  Tlie  Salibath  c*>ngr*'gat ions  fill  th*' 
church.  Tin'  spiritual  comlition  of  th*'  *-hur*'h  is 
healthy  and  progressive.  Th*'  growth  of  the  war*l 
in  whi*!h  the  *'hurch  is  lo<*at<'*l  is  unpre*'e*iente*l. 
.4.11  of  its  churches  are  i»r*>sp*'r**us. 

Stockton.  —  At  an  a*ljourned  m*'*'ting  *>f  the 
Pr»*st»ytery  of  New  Brunswick  *)n  the  7th  inst.,  Mr. 
Etlward  Snyder  was  ordaine*!  and  installe*!  jmstor 
of  the  church  at  Stockton,  N.  J.  At  thes*'  exercises 
Rev.  W.  L.  Cunningham,  the  mmierator,  presidisl 
and  pr*)pose<l  the  *'*>nstitutlonal  tpiestions.  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Henry  Green  pr*!a*-h*'*l  the  sermon,  R<'v. 
Dr.  S.  M.  Stm'hhforil  o(Tere<l  the  *>r*laitiing  (>ray<'r. 
Rev.  I,*'wis  W.  Mudge  gave  thc!  charge  t*)  the  (>as- 
tor.  Rev.  Dr.  P.  A.  Stii*i*lifor*l  gave  t.lie  charge  t*) 
the  people,  and  tlm  Rev.  Edwar*l  Siiyd<'r  iironoune- 
♦.xl  tin*  benedi<'ti*m.  s.  r., 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.— Th**  Manual  *)f  th*!  Southwest¬ 
ern  Presbyterian  Church,  prepared  by  the  jia-s- 
t<ir,  the  R*!v.  Irwin  P.  M*-Cunly,  is  a  full-jiag**  pam- 
phh't  of  more  than  forty  (tages,  not  counting  thc 
frontispi*ice,  which  pres*'iit.s  an  ac*'urate  counterfeit 
of  the  pastoral  fa*'e  ami  upper  figure.  This  (3iurch 
was  organize*!  by  the  Pr*'sbytery  *)f  Phila*lelphia, 
Feb.  8,  1853.  Its  first  past *)r  was  the  Rev.  Janies 
McCaskie,  who  sin*'*'  completing  his  ten  years'  of 
labor  in  its  *'harge  in  June,  ISCil,  has  laiior*'*!  in  his 
native  Ireland.  The  Rev.  John  McLeod  suc*'*'*'dtxl 
him  in  the  Autumn  *>f  1864.  He  rtxjigmxl  after  long 
ami  faithful  labor  on  account  *)f  ill  lu'alth,  F«'b.  4, 
1884.  The  pr*'.s«(nt  (mst*>r  has  tieen  in  charge  f*)r 
eleven  months.  The  Manual  b*'fore  us  is  extrenmly 
well  arrange*!  ami  full,  having  some  f*'atur<‘s  that 
are  new.  W**  advise  all  Past*>rs  and  Sessions  coii- 
tt'iiiplating  the  issue  of  a  manual,  to  semi  for  this, 
fnuii  which  tlcy  will  b<‘  sure  to  gather  .som*!  ex- 
*'elleftt  hints. 

OHIO. 

Nklsonville.  R*'v.  E.  Vinc*'nt.  late  of  Slu'lby- 
ville.  M*>..  has  rem*>v*'<l  t*)  Nelsonville.  (). 

MICHIGAN. 

Li>>TER.— The  U«'v.  W.  F.  Matthews,  late  *>f 
Bluffton,  Itid.,  has  r*;mov<'*l  t*>  L*'.st*'r.  Branch 
*'Ounty,  Mich. 

Midw.ay. — The  lT*'sbyt*'rian  so*'iety  *>(  the  Ta- 
wases  has  engage*!  the  Rev.  P*'t<'r  C.  Goldie  fora 
perl*)*!  *>f  six  nmntliK,  ami  ri'ligious  sert  ices  will  be 
neld  in  Robin.son's  Hall  in  East  Tawas  «'very  Sun¬ 
day  morning  hereafter,  ami  at  Simon's  Hall,  'fawas 
City,  ev*'ry  Sabtiath  *'vening.  The  tw**  chun'hes 
have  also  iinib'il  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  ami 
will  t*)geth*'r  biiil*l  a  b*>n.se  of  worship  f*)r  their 
joint  use  mi*lway  betw<'*'n  th*'  two  villages,  which 
ares*)nie  thr*'*'  mib's  apart.  It  will  b*>finished  this 
s*'as*>ii. 

ILLINOIS. 

Ev.a.nston. — The  R*'v.  R.  W.  l’a(t«'rsoii.  D.D., 
having  renmv*'*!  from  Chi*ago  1*)  Evanst*)n,  Ill., 
his  *'orrcspon*l*'rits  will  iib'ase  a*l*lress  him  ther*'. 

MINNESOTA. 

Sr.  Paul  and  Minnkap*)LIs. — Tuesday  *'v*'ning 
of  lastwe*'k.  May  12.  tln-re  wen*  tw*)  in.stallati*>ns 
within  th*'  boiimls  *)f  th*'  l’rcsbyt*‘ry  of  St.  Paid — 
R*'v.  C.  C.  H*'rri*)tt  *)ver  th*'  Westminster  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  ami  Rev.  J.  M.  Patti'fsoii  over  the 
*'hur*'h  *)f  Blo*>mingt*>n-avenu*',  Miiin*'ap*)li.s.  At 
the  former  Dr.  Stryk*'!'  pr*'ai-he*t  th*'  serimm.  ami 
was  follow*'*!  tiy  an  admirable  charg*'  t*>  the  pastor 
by  Rev.  M.  D.  E<lwar*ls,  ami  one  to  th*'  |)eo(>le  Ity 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Carr*)ll.  Th*'  new  past*)r  is  v*'ry 
hajipy  in  his  imw  relations.  His  liehl  is  a  broa*l 
an*l  attractive  tnie,  *)n  the  west  side  *)f  th*'  river. 
On  Friday  <'voning.  May  15,  Rev.  T.  B.  <ir*'«'nl<»i' 
was  install*'*!  |»ast*)r  *>f  the  Hop*'  t)liurch  in  Noilh 
Minn*'u|)*)lis. 

KANSAS. 

EFFiN*iHAM. — R*'v.  1).  .Ion*'s,  M.D.,  i>a.-tor  *)f  th*' 
Mari*'tta  Presbj-t*'rian  Chur*-h,  Wahoo.  Neb.,  has 
re*'*'iv*Hl  ami  u*'<'i'pte*l  a  unanini(>us  call  t*)  l)*'c*)m«' 
j)a.st*>r  *)f  th*'  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Effing¬ 
ham,  Kan. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

New  JiutsKY.— The  twonty-ttve  Congr*'gati*)nal 
*-hurches  in  New  Jei-sey  a*lmitt*'*l  277  nn'inbers  last 
y*'ar,  a  net  gain  *)f  114.  The  largest  number  r«'- 
*'eived  on  *-onfession  by  any  one  church  was  .seven¬ 
teen.  The  sum  raise<i  for  charities  was  $15.‘26(l, 
an*l  f*>r  horn*'  expenses  $57,620.  The  largest  *‘on- 
tribution  for  benevolence  ($.5839)  *'ame  from  the 
Chun.-h  in  Montclair,  Rev.  .4.  H.  Bra*lfor*l.  which 
has  also  th**  large.st  r*)ll,  viz  ;  383.  In  tiiis  last  re- 
gar*l  th*'OrangeValley  C'huri-h  ( Dr.  Rankin's i  c*imes 
m*xt,  ami  the  First  Congr«'gati*)nal  of  Jersey  City 
thir*l,  with  317  m**mbers. 

Chi*’A<h). — Sim-e  the  coming  of  Rev.  William  W. 
Ma*  *)ml>**r  to  the  [>astorat*'  of  We.sttTii-avenue  Con- 
gn'gational  Chur*  h.  the  *'ongr»'gations  have  large¬ 
ly  in*'r*'a-sed,  ami  not  a  *-onnuunion  has  occurred 
without  ad*litions  both  l>y  letter  ami  on  c*)nfession. 
Last  year  th**  a*‘ees.sions  numben.xl  twenty-eight; 
during  the  tiv**  months  of  the  pr*'s<‘nt  year  they 
have  I'een  thirty-eigiit.  The  Sat(bath-s*'ho*)l  num- 
b**rs  b*‘lw*.x'n  4iV)  ami  450  in  a*'tual  attendance,  and 
incimh's  in  its  work'Ts  about  thre*'-fourths  of  th** 


church  membership.  The  weekly  prayer-meetings 
usually  throng  the  chapel.  This  vigorous  young 
organization  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
city,  corner  Polk  and  Idaho  streets. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — The  fine  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  J.  Morgan  Smith,  is  to  cost 
$18,000.  Its  h*‘ight  is  eight  feet,  its  brea*lth  and 
length  four  and  six  feet  respectively.  It  will  be 
erected  upon  a  lot  which  has  been  grade*!  an*l  pre- 
paretl.  Four  granite  posts,  *‘ach  bearing  the  raise*! 
polished  letters,  will  be  erecte*!  one  on  each  corner. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Salaries. — Bishop  Coxe  of  Western  New  York  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Diocesan  Council  has  fixed  $1,000 
as  the  lowest  salary  which  should  be  offered  a  min¬ 
ister.  It  is  well  to  have  something  definite  and 
fair  to  aim  at,  even  if  it  is  never  reached.  An  En¬ 
glish  clergyman  in  the  dioces**  of  Winchester  is 
credited  with  the  statement  that  there  are  in  that 
*liocese  alone  no  fewer  than  one  humlred  incum¬ 
bents  whose  benefices  are  worth  le.ss  than  $500  a 
year,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  whose  sti¬ 
pends  range  from  $500  to  $1,000.* 

One  Hundred  Years. — The  centennial  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Protestant  Episcojial  Church  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  was  celebrat«Kl  on  May  6th, 
during  the  annual  Diocesan  Convention  h<'ld  at 
Boston. 


marvlaoes. 

Eddy— Nelson— In  Beirut,  Syria,  .April  20th,  1885,  by 
Rev.  H.  .4.  Nelson,  D.D.,  a.ssisted  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Eddy, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  G.  A.  Ford,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mills 
Nelson  to  Rev.  Wm.  Kino  Eddy,  both  of  Sidon,  Syria. 

Derr— Bennett— At  the  bride’s  home,  Hokendauqua, 
Lehigh  county.  Pa.,  on  Wednesday,  May  14th,  1885,  by 
the  Rev.  .Tames  .4.  Little,  Mr.  Obadiah  B.  Derr  of  Slat- 
ington.  Pa.,  to  Miss  Margaret  Edith  Bennett  of 
Hokendauqua. 


Bratus. 

Latham— -At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law.  Prof. 
C.  M.  Dodfl  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  May  7th,  1885, 
Isaac  Latham,  in  the  91st  year  i)f  his  age. 

Brooks— -At  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  May  7, 1885,  *>(  Phthisis 
Pulmonalls,  Louise  Skinner  Brooks,  wife  of  Prof. 
William  Br*)oks  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Henry  Richards  and  Mary  Rorison  Uich- 
iinls,  aged  21  y*!ar.s  and  6  months. 

fVace— peace— not  a  thought  of  unrest ; 

Peaceful — thougii  pillowed  on  Death  .Angel’s  Iireast; 

Peacf/itl— though  rocked  iiy  a  turbulant  sea : 

Peace— peace — eternally. 

Stnilino  adieu  to  (lartli's  beckoning  smiles ; 

Smiling  in  view  of  Inuivenly  joys; 

Smiling—no  thought  or  shadow  of  fear; 

Smile  on,  dear  one,  the  gate  HtaiulH  ajar. 

Ketcham— .At  Vineland,  N.  J.,  March  24th,  1885,  th*; 
Rev.  .Alfred  Ket<'uam,  age*l  86  years. 

In  18‘23  Mr.  Ketehara  btd'ain*)  ('onnoct*'d  with  the 
.Alien-street  church.  New  York,  wh*TO  he  prea<'hed  his 
first  sermon  after  licing  licensed  by  the  Pr*!sbytery  of 
New  5'*)rk.  His  first  settlement  was  on  Long  Island, 
whence,  after  many  years  of  pastoral  seiwiee,  ho  remov- 
e*l  to  Central  New  York,  His  ministry  was  greatly 
blessed,  being  fruitful  in  several  revivals  and  large 
ingatherings  into  the  Church.  .About  *!ightoen  years 
ago  he  I'ame  to  soutliern  N*)w  Jersey,  an*i  tlioiigh  hav¬ 
ing  n*)  pastoral  charge,  latainsi  as  opportunity  was 
giv<*n,  in  fei:ble  ami  vaiiant  clinrches.  Resjieeted  by 
all  who  knew  liim,  liighly  i'st*!enu'd  by  his  bretliren  of 
tlie  Pr**sbyt*'ry  of  West  Jersey,  he  enjoyed  a  serene  an*l 
trani(nil  *)ld  age,  ami  pass*!d  awav  after  a  f*'w  *iays’ 
illn*!ss,  in  full  liope  of  the  Imavenly  rest.  He  was  a 
subscrits'r  to  The  Evangelist  from  its  beginning,  ami 
thongli  for  .some  time  bofor**  his  d*!atb  was  unable  t*) 
r<*aii  it  from  impaire*!  sight,  adhered  to  it  as  an  ohl 
frieml,  and  listened  *!arneHtly  to  its  utterani!es  as  read 
to  him  by  others.  v.  d.  r. 

Humphrey -In  Durham,  tireen*'  c*)iuity,  N.  A'.,  April 
6,  1885,  Mfss  Louise  U.  Humphrey.  Only  flv**  inontlis 
had  passed  sine**  her  nu'thiir  iintored  into  rest,  when 
the  messeng*'!-  called  her  to  follow.  Again  lias  tln^ 
liome  been  inva*l*'*l,  wliieh  owed  so  much  of  its  bright¬ 
ness  to  her  tlioughtfnl  car*!  for  others.  .Always  ready 
to  do  any  little  service  f*>r  h*!r  Master  winch  others 
might  jiass  by,  she  was  satisfied  to  be  r*!inombered  by 
wliat  she  had  done.  The  little  cliurch  of  which  she 
was  a  member  will  sadly  miss  her  help  in  the  Sabliath- 
8cli*)ol  an*l  in  the  “  service  of  song.”  When  tlie  last 
hour  came,  she  lifted  up  both  hands  to  .Tesus  with  per¬ 
fect  trust,  anil  He  boro  lier  over  the  narrow  stream 
wliicli  iliviiles  the  seen  from  the  unseen,  and  we  doubt 
not  gave  her  an  abumlant  entrance  into  His  lieavenly 
kingilom. 


XOtiCtB. 


TllK  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OK  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  nee<ly 
fields  between  the  Mlsstsalppl  ami  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  8abbath-sch*x>ls  In  ilestltute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  ot 
the  Board's  publtcatlons  to  ni'ody  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Fon-lgn),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Funil,  for  these  uses,  are  sollclte*!  from  benevoh’nt  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  amt  churches,  and  should  lie  sent 
to  S.  D.  Powel,  Treasurer  of  the  Boanl.  All  communi<»- 
tlons  relating  to  the  gener.-tl  Interests  of  the  Boanl,  and 
esiieclally  to  tlie  matters  alKive  referred  to,  shouhl  be 
addresstsl  to 

Uev.  WILLIAM  F-.  SOHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  ^iretary, 

13.'14  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


.4n  Age*!  Mi>iister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  In  piT- 
f*'ct  hi'aith,  l)ut  without  a  <‘hnrgc,  would  be  happy  to  serve 
as  temiK.rary  or  oi'i-asional  supply  to  any  chun-h  In  city  or 
country.  Aililrcss  EVANGELIST,  i-are  .1.  Ijuiphlcr,  Fulton- 
strect  Prayer-meeting.  New  York. 


Home  MisHionH.— Thc  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Exei'Utlvc  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  In  the 
Sei'oml  Pr*a*byterliin  Church,  Ciiiclniiatl,  Uhio,  on  Friday, 
May  '29.  lSW.'i.  .All  memlH'rs  of  Woman’s  Synodical  Conimlt- 
lees  of  Home  Missions  are  entitle*!  to  a  v*>te  in  the  election 
of  officers.  It  Is  hii|H'd  there  will  b*- a  large  attendance  of 
women  Inten-sti'd  In  thei'ause.  For  Information  as  to  rail¬ 
road  rates,  ap|dy  to  Miss  F.  A.  Dyer.  P.  O.  Box  19<s,  New 
York  *'lty,  N.  Y’. :  ami  as  to  arrangements  for  Nturd,  to 
Mrs.  .lohiiston's,  ;t;v2  Flmlley  street,  <!tn*'innati.  Ohio. 

F.  F_  H.  HAINF-S,  S«'eielary. 


THE  PKESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DFX!EASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1384  (!heHtnut  St.,  Phllailelphla,  Pa. 
(’outrlhutlons  are  m-eded  to  meet  the  wants  of  uilnisUTs 
disabled  by  age  or  lilsease,  and  for  the  families  of  ilec**ased 
ministers,  special  gifts  aud  legacies  are  askeil  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  MlnlsUTs’  House  at 
Perth  .Amboy.  (!herks  shoulil  be  niaile  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE  AND  THE 
BOHEMIAN  CHURCH. 

Philadelphia,  May  I."*.  ISM.',. 

The  American  Si'Cllou  of  the  Committee  <if  the  Preshyle- 
rlau  Alliaiic*'  on  Work  on  tlie  Europ*'an  Continent,  held  a 
recent  meeting  in  th*'  rooms  of  the  Presl)yterhu\  House, 
pursuant  to  the  i-all  of  the  Chairman.  There  were  present 
the  Rev.W.  P.  Breed.  D.D  ,  (chairman,)  t)ic  Hon.  David  Wills, 
thc  Rev.  .F(diii  Hall,  I),D..  the  Rev.  Davhl  Wat<'rs,  D.D..  aud 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Cattell.  D.D.  Ix'ttors  were  rei'elved  from 
the  following  memlH'rs  of  the  Committee  :  Thc  Rev.  G.  D. 
Matthews.  D.D.,  Die  Rev.  W.  G.  Reid.  D.D..  and  th*'  Rev.  .1. 
.M.  Hubbard.  D.D. 

The  nu'etlng  was  oi.eued  with  prayiT.  The  Rev.  W.  (,’. 
Cattell,  D.D..  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 
Mr.  .I*din  Patoii  ,,f  New  Y’ork  was  addeil  t'>  th*' (’ommlltee. 
anil  aplH'iiited  Treasurer.  After  an  Interehange  of  views. 
It  was  resolved  : 

1.  That  the  omcers  1«*  reuuesteil  to  preiiare  a  suitable 
circular  with  ri'a'P*'!!'-*'  to  the  oblect  for  whh'li  the  f!oni- 
mlttee  was  ai'lioliited  by  the  .\lllance, 

‘2.  That  the  Board  of  I'ulilifation  he  reuuesteil  to  reptil). 
llsh  Dr.  Blalkle’s  tract  npoii  Bohemia,  with  a  lu-cfai'e  con. 
talning  an  aiipcal  by  the  Committee. 

:l.  That  each  mcmlHT  of  the  C.ommltt*'e  be  rei|iieHted  todlf- 
fuse  Information  throughout  the  comm  unity  In  which  he  re¬ 
sides.  to  a  waken  Interest  In  theeause.and  tosei-ure  praetleal 
aid  tor  till'  Otijeet  In  view;  also  to  tiring  before  the  I’resby- 
h-ry,  Cla.ssls.  fir  other  Judleatorles  of  his  Church,  for  their 
Indorsement  and  aid,  the  project  to  raise  In  thc  .\meri*xin 
Branch  the  sum  of  fin.OOu.as  our  share  of  the  *2.">,0*)0  pro- 
|iosed  to  he  secured  by  the  .Alliance  In  aid  of  the  Rer'irm*'d 
Church  In  Bohemia. 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  I'all  of  the 
riialrmaii.  IVinatlous  may  b«‘  H*'ut  to  .lolm  Patou.  I>*i|., 
Banker,  P.  O.  Box  !ti)lT.  New  A’ork. 

W.  C.  CATTEt.T.,  Seeretary. 


.4  Bible  Institute,  beginning  May  IS,  and  continuing 
four  and  perhaiis  six  weeks.  Is  to  he  held  In  Farwell  Hall, 
Chicago,  Ill.  Prof.  W.  G.  Morehead,  D.D..of  Zenla,  Ohio,  Is 
to  have  the  management  of  It.  The  I'oiirse  of  Instruction 
will  Include  special  leclurcs  and  stuitles  In  Christian  Doc¬ 
trines.  Biblical  Exegesis,  and  Praetleal  Work.  A  similar 
Institute  was  held  last  year  aud  found  to  lie  highly  profit¬ 
able.  Dr.  E.  P.  tloiHlwln,  Major  Whittle,  and  others  are 
expected  to  assist.  Intiulrles  may  b*'  addressed  to  Miss 
E.  Dryer,  Bible  Institute,  l.iO  Madison  street,  (thlcago. 

Foreinn  .MlKsions.— The  Annual  ITnIon  Meeting  ot  the 
Woman  s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  Boards  In  I'jnnectlon 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  will  be  held  In  (!lnclnnati. 
on  Thursday.  May  2Kth.  Missionaries  from  different  coun¬ 
tries  are  exiiccttsl  to  be  jiresent. 

The  Presbytery  of  Uticn  will  hold  an  adjourned 
meeting  on  Thursday.  .Dine  4th,  at  1  P.  M..  In  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Hauquolt,  N.  A'. 


‘Soiittn. 


DRS.  STRONGS’  RE.MEDI.4L  I.VSTITUTE, 

BAR.ATOGA  SPRIMi.S,  N.  Y.— For  Nervous,  Female, 
Chest.  Malarial,  and  other  Diseases.  Use  Turkish,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Roman,  and  other  baths;  Electricity,  Swedish  Move¬ 
ments,  etc.  Send  tor  circular. 


POWDER 

AbMlntely  Pan. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  ot  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  e<x>nomical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  <xtnnot  be  sold  in  (xim petition  with  the  multitude 
ot  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  BOYAL  BAKING  PowDEB  CO.,  106  Wall  SL,  N.  T. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches.  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  E.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


Dr.  T.  L.  GUYLER’S  BOOKS. 


GOD'S  LIGHT  ON  DARK  CLOUDS ; 

Or,  Words  of  Sympathy  aii*i  (’lit'cr  for  tlie  Btirea  v«**l. 
S<[uare,  limji,  gilt  eilg*?s.  .  .  .75  ci'iits. 

Mr.  SPt'HtiEON  I  IN  Dr.  C’cvlkr  —  “For  sentcnccM  that 
strike  anil  stick,  gems  that  gleam  and  glow,  amt  thoughts 
that  thrill,  commend  us  to  our  .Amerii'dit  friend. 

The  Empty  Crll».  With  woi’cIh  of  Consola- 

tioii  for  Bereaveil  Parents.  Gilt,  -  -  $1  00 

“A  real  gent ;  the  outpouring  of  a  Htrlckeii  iiarent's  sor¬ 
rows  Into  the  very  bosom  of  the  Saviour." — Christian  Adroeate. 

Thought  Hives.  With  Portrait.  -  -  -  $1  50 
Pointed  Papers  for  tlu*  Clii’istian  Life.  -  1  50 

From  the  Nile  t**  Norway  and  Homeward. 

Illustrate*!. . $1  ;50 

The  Cedar  Christian,  ismo,  -  75 

Stray  .Arrows.  18ino. . 60 


Ac  Any  of  the  above  scut  by  iiihII  (lostiigf  (irepaid 
*111  r*'*'i'Ip(  of  the  (irlcc. 

Robert  Carter  &  Brotliers, 

_  630  Broaiiway,  Ne-w  York. 

Todd’s  Index  Rerum. 

By  JOHN  TODD,  D.D. 

Revise*!  and  Improved  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Hubbard. 

The  most  useful  and  *'oiiv*'nient  l)ook  ever  d*'vls*'d  for 
the  purp<ise  of  securing  a  lusting  record  of  every  reference 
that  may  be  thought  worthy  of  ini'servallon  in  the  <'ours*' 
of  the  widest  reailing. 

“  Its  great  exi’elleiii'e  I'liuslsts  in  its  slmplb'lty,  and  tills 
renders  Its  advantages  so  olivlotis.  that  to  those  who  want 
anything  of  the  klntl  an  Inspiii'tlou  of  the  work  must  pre¬ 
clude  the  necessity  of  any  recommendation.”— Ex-Prcsldcnt 
Mark  Hopkins.  Williams  College,  Massachusetts. 

Kctail  price,  $‘2, .50. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

The  Student’s  Manual 

By  JOHN  TODD,  D.D. 

From  .tunics  8.  Rolliiis,  President  of  Curators,  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mo. :  **  1  know  of  no  better  guide  for  young  men 
seeking  to  obtain  a  liberal  cduoatlon.  It  ought  to  be  In  tlie 
hands  of  every  student.  It  Is  w<irtb  iminy  times  the  prb'e 
for  whb'h  y<iu  sell  it.” 

RetH.ll  Price, 

Sold  by  IsHiksellers  gonenilly.or  malb'*l  on  receipt  of  the 
jirlee  by  the  publishers. 

BAKER  k  TAYLOR, 

9  St  rout  ,  Now  York. 

ANDOVER  REVIEW 

FOR  JUNE 

UGNTAINH ; 

Tbe  Revised  Old  Testa.nient.  Ry  Prol.  .>i  Mkaii 
(one  of  the  Revisers'. 

NtH'ial  Problems  In  tbe  Pulpit  t  Sermon  HI. 
Ktoclal  Helps.  NFWMAN  S.MvrH,  D.D. 

Georne  Bliot.  Prof.  *'.*'.  Evt.KK.rr. 

The  Religious  Problem  of  tbe  f'ountry  Town. 

Rev.  SAMUKL  W.  DIKU. 

KDITORIALN. 

Prog  resslve  Orthodoxy!  II.  The  Incarnation. 
The  Heedless  Disparagement  of  a  Noble  Pro¬ 
fession. 

Knglan*!  and  Russia  In  the  Kasl. 

:i<i  CENTS:  ♦:(  A  YEAR. 


DR.  NR\4.M.4.\  NMVTH'S  NPIRnONK  TO  WORR- 
ING.MEN.  In  a  pamidilet.  70  eents.  liMi  <v'ples  or 
more  at  redm’ed  rates. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  GO.,  Boston. 

11  East  I7tli  Street,  New  York. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

HAVE  NOW  READY: 

WITHIN  THE  CAPES. 

By  Howard  Pyle.  1  vol.,  l‘2tiio.  $1. 

“  The  style  of  this  novel  In  many  places  is  so  quaint,  s*> 
felicitous,  so  quietly  humorous,  that  one  must  smile,  won- 
*ler,  and  admire.’’ — Hartford  Times. 

M.  Pyle’s  novel  is,  first  of  all,  an  absorbingly  Interesting 
one.  As  a  sea  story,  pure  and  simple.  It  compares  well 
with  the  beet  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell’s  tales,  but  It  Is  much 
more.  The  plot  Is  of  the  good  old-fashioned  thrilling  sort, 
and  tbe  style  is  strong  and  vigorous. 

PROSE  WRITINGS  OF  N.  P.  WILUS. 

Selected  by  Henry  A.  Beers.  1  vo!.,  12mo.  $1.50. 

Prof.  Beers  has  gathered  In  this  book  Willis’s  best  prose 
works,  which  of  late  years  have  been  inaccessible,  and  has 
chosen  them  so  successfully  that  his  admirers  may  well 
hope  that  this  collection  will  be  the  one  by  which  he  will 
be  jiermanently  rejiresented  In  literature.  There  has  late¬ 
ly  arisen  an  urgent  demand  for  such  a  collection  as  this, 
which  contains  characteristic  examples  of  his  peculiarly 
fascinating  stories  and  sketches,  and  Professor  Beer’s  re¬ 
cent  biography  has  emphasize*!  the  need. 

THE  LADY  OR  THE  TIGER? 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  1  vol.,  12mo.  Siiraiiicr 
edition,  paper,  50  *'eiits.  Cloth,  $1. 

This  Is  a  new  and  popular  edition  of  one  of  the  most  ile- 
lightful  aiKl  most  famous  volumes  of  genuine  American 
humor, 

*„•  These  books  are  for  sale  hg  all  booksellers,  or 
iritf  be  sent,  jto.st  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  hg 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

74.T  dt  745  BROADW.4V.  NEW  YORK. 


Le  Boutillier  Bros., 

Broadway  &  14th.  St. 

.\EW  YORK. 

SUITS  AND  WRAPS. 

IN  ORDER  TO  INTHODUl’E  THIS  DEPARTMENT 
RAPIDLY,  WE  OFFER  A  NUMBER  OF  SPECIAL 
B.ARGAINS  IN  NEW  AND  DESIRABLE  tlARMENTS. 

Tailor-Made  I'lotli  Suits,  all  iMlors.  fine  <(uallty.  #,>.9*1; 
regular  prUte.  $1’2. 

Tailor-Made  Cloth  Stilts,  ♦1'2,$1.>,  $1S,  amt  t'!."';  all  elegant 
dresses  for  the  price. 

Ijiitlt's’  Nuu’s  Veiling  suits.  In  <'r<'am.  pink,  and  blue, 
*17.’2.'>,  *20,  *’25.  to  $.50. 

Siieclal  lot  of  Whit*'  India  I.liieu  Dresses,  *0..')0  each. 
Elegant  line  of  White  Dresses  from  $7,150  to  S-W. 

Groat  variety  of  French  Foulard,  Summer  Silk,  China 
Silk,  and  other  suits  a<laptcd  to  thc  seuson  at  extremely 
low  prlc*!S. 

MIO  Ijidles'  .Icrsey  .lucki'ts,  *.>,  *ii..')0,  *S,  aud  #10. 

Emliroldercit  Veivt't  Gri-midlui'  Wra|is.  Silk  and  Satin 
Lim'd,  *10.:i0,  *12,  *1.7.  *18.  *20.  and  *'25. 

Great  variety  of  Cloth  Wraps.  N*'Wmnrki'ts  iiml  Raglans 
aud  Misses'  (iuil  Chlldten’s  S'tlts. 

Misses’ and  Chlldrcii's  Flannel  and  I'lotli  Dresses,  *'2.. vn 
to  *10. 

-Mlssi'S'  and  children’s  liingliam  Dri'sses,  *1  to  *7. 

Misses’  and  Children’s  White  lawn  Dresses.  4  to  0  years, 
*;*,  *.7,  #7,  *8.70,  *10,  *12  to  *2r' 


James  M’Creery  &  Gg. 

lu  order  to  seoiii-e  the  CHi’ly  disposal 
or  their  Spring  and  Siininiei’  iiuporta- 
tions  of 

SILKS  AND  VELVETS, 
have  made  very  heavy  i’eductioii.s 
throughout  all  sections  of  their  de¬ 
partments,  and  sire  now  oli’eriiig:  a 
stock  of  iiuiisuiil  magnitude  aud  at¬ 
tractiveness  at  iinprecedcntcdi.v  low 
prices.  Over  lOOO  pieces  of  Summer 
Silks,  Loiiisieniu’s,  Chenes,  Oriuiire 
Olaees,  Eoiilard.s,  etc.,  al  less  than  iiian- 
ufaeturer’s  prices. 

*iOOO  pieces  Black  Silks,  from  50e. 
to  $7  a  yard. 

/»000  pieces  Colored  Silks,  Merveil- 
lens,  Rliadaiiies,  etc.,  at  ijKI  and  up¬ 
ward. 

Iticli  novelties  in  Silks  aud  Velvets, 
suitable  for  DRESS  Combinations. 
Wraps,  etc.,  at  about  balf-piice. 

All  exsiiiiiuatiou  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited. 

Broadwat,  aud  11th  St., 

.Yew’  York. 


REED  &  BARTON, 

Established  1824 

MANUl  ACTUIIEHS  OF 


NEW  MUSIC JDW  READY. 

Diamond  Collection.  Iii'aiitlful  .Arithi'iiiH.  K  c*jni- 

plete  Choir  I'Ollci'tlon.  *'>4  pages,  larg*'  o*'tnvo.  Sent  <in 
rci’clpt  *if  37  I’cntH. 

FOR  CHILDREN’S  DAY, 

^iinunor  Rncoc  uubert  p.  main,  ncw  songs 

OUllllllCl  nUotSwi  with  appr'iprlate  S<'riptiir*'  hcIciv 
tlona.  E,iual  to  "  FLORSL  PHAISE."  ami  ”  JUNE  FLORAl." 
which  have  been  ho  tK>|>ular. 

Price!,  cent),  each  by  iiiail;  St  per  KMI. 

May  Annual,  No.  12. 


supt'rlor  S*in>r«  for  .\nnivorsary 
authors. 


.  hy  favt .rlt» 

Price,  5  centx  chcIi  hy  mail:  .^4  per  t4Ki. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN.  76  East  Ninth  St„  New  York. 

81  Bandolph  St.,  Chicago. 

NEW  ISSUES 


FRESBYTERIAli  BOARD  OF  PDBLIGATION 

W  omanhood. 

fire  SefHums  to  Yoiniff  IVotm-o. 

IPi.  'ached  at  th**  sixth  PreHbyb'rlan  chun-h.  Chicago.  111. 
By  Rev.  .L  H.  WOR*;i>*TEK.  .IH. 

l(>..in.  Price  ■’>*1  cenlu. 

Corea, 

Within  anti  Without. 

ChapterH  or,  Core-an  History,  MaimerH.  and  Religion,  with 
Hemlrlck  Hamel’s  Narrative  of  Captivity  ami 
Travels  In  <3orea,  annotated. 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

16mo.  With  Maps  and  IIIustratio..s.  Prire  .41.1.5. 


Silver-Plated  Table  Ware 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION.  ’ 

W*Mil*l  I'ull  '.I'l'ciiil  atteiitiiiM  III  llicir  ,mb'iil 

<  hiiiii-liined 

ICE*PITGHERS. 


Til*'  linings  (if  onr  I'ili'liors  iir*'  Ik'IiI  in  |i*(siti*)ii 
by  tli<*  cGver,  wliicli  is  s<-*'iir*><l  liy  thiiinitscrcws, 
ami  is  easily  reiiioveil  an*l  replace*!,  thus  facilitat¬ 
ing  th*'  cleansing  of  bot  h  pitcher  an<i  lining.  ’fh*‘ 
lining  is  of  thc  finest  stone  *-hina.  hikI  has  no  *s|(ial 
for  preserving  Ie<‘.  an*l  k<'*'[(ing  wHl*’r  [Hire. 


.Adilress  orders  to 

JOHX  HL.Vf’K,  Hiisliicss  Siip't. 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Or  WARD  It  DRUMMOND.  ID’.  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


OGONTZ. 


LADIKS’  SCHOOL. 


The  Thlrty-*lxth  year  of  this 

_  _  Schofd  (Chestnut  St.  Semin- 

iT^j^PUIL'AUELPHI.A),  the  '  bird  at  JAY  CODKB’S 
PALATI.4li  COC.NTRV  8E.4T,  commences  Sept.  ;i3. 

Prlncliials, 

MtBT  L.  BONSEY,  HAKRIKTTA  a.  Dlt.LAYf.. 

FBAN*!ES  E.  BENNETT,  SYLVIA  -1.  E.4.STJfAN. 

Address  Og-.M/  P.  *>..  Montgomery  (’*...  Pa. 


Salesrooms, 

37  UNION  SQUARE, 


NEW  YORK. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Co.mmercial  and  Tbavki.ll'ks’ 
Ckfxh'ts,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Tixhgkaphic  Tkans- 
FER.S  OF  Money  to  and  fko.m  Europe. 
Make  Coixeotions  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


RIDLEYS. 

Grand,  Allen  and  Grchard  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


DRESS  GOODS. 

The  Lowest  Fiices  M  we  in  all  oni 
Business  Eipeiience  ever 
Hsmemhei  Qnoting. 

FINE  BLACK  DRESS  ROODS. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH  BL.A(!K  L.ACE  BUNTING,  124c.  ; 
CHEAP  AT  20c. 

42-inch  fine  FRENCH  BLACK  ALBATRO.S8,  49C.  ; 
CHEAP  AT  65c. 

32-INCH  B.ATI8TE  SUBLIME,  “  LUPIN’s,”  59c.  ’, 
CHEAP  AT  75c. 

STRIPED  GRENADINE,  SILK  AND  WOOL,  73C.  ; 
CHEAP  AT  $1.25. 

44-inch  black  L.ACE  BUNTING,  “LUPIN’S,”  59C.  ’, 
CHEAP  -AT  85c. 

36-inch  HENRIETTA  CLOTH,  SILK  WARP,  75C.  ; 
CHEAP  .AT  $1. 

36-inch  HENRIETTA  CLOTH,  SILK  WARP,  98C.  ; 
CHEAP  AT  $1.’25. 


COLORED  AND  FANCY 


73  PIECES  IMPORTED  FANCT  BLOCK  PLAIDS,  WOOL 
FILLING,  15c.  ;  FORMERLY  '25c. 

48  PIECES  IMPttRTED  FANCY  PLAID  *!ASHMERE8, 
VERY  FINE,  19*'.  ;  FORMERLY  31C. 

33  PIECES  44-lNCH  FRENCH  FOULE  PLAIDS,  TWO 
SHADES  OF  GRAY,  48c.  ;  FOltMERLY  8()C. 

75  PIECES  40  INCH  BLACK  AND  WHITE  AND  FANCY 
COLORS  PIN-CHECK,  5()C.  ;  FORMERLY  (i5c. 

54  PIECES  4’2-INCH  FINEST  QUALITIES  PIN-POINT 
OOSSAMEU  CLOTH,  63C.  ;  FORMERLY  $1. 

37  PIECFM  42-inch  FANCY  COMBINATION  SUIT¬ 
INGS,  5(1*'.  ;  BBOCUE  PATTERN  ro  MATCH,  60c. 

•24  PIECES  42-inch  ITNE  FRENCH  FOULE  WMBI- 
NATION,  9(1c.  ;  BROCHE  TO  .MATCH,  $1.10. 

32  PiK*!Es  56-in(!H  cloaking  plaids,  pure  wool. 
7.5c.  AND  97c. 

40  PIECIil  56-INCU  ladies’  cloth,  .f.ACQUARD 
FIGURES,  SITMMER  SHADIX,  93c. 

30  PIECES  42-ini:h  all-wool  nun’s  veilincjs, 
pink  AND  BLUE,  ONLY  49c.  ;  CHEAP  AT  75c. 

3  ('ASES  double-width  plain  and  fancy  lace 
BUNTINGS,  l‘2jc.  ;  cheap  .at  ‘2.5c. 

fine  LINE  nun’s  VEILINGS,  ALB.ATUOSSES,  IIASH- 
MF.KES,  AND  UNDINE  CLOTHS. 


WHITE  GOODS. 

VK  rOItIA  LAWNS,  7c.,i»*‘.,  1’2C.,  15c.  TO  45**..  YARD. 
WHITE  AND  COLORED  FIGURED  INDIA  LAWNS, 
12ic.,  16c.  AND  20c.  A  YAIU). 

DOTTED  AND  FIGURED  WHITE  SWISS,  AT  ’25*1.  A 
yard;  WORTH  4.5c. 

STRIPED  NAINSOOK  APRON  CHECKS,  12Ac.  A  YARD; 
WORTH  ’20*!. 

3  CASES  APRON  CHECKS,  7C.  A  YARD. 

COLORED  FKIURED  PIQUE,  7c.  A  YARD. 
OPEN-WORK  CHECKS,  1’2C.  A  YARD  ;  WORTH  ’20*'. 


€liAZY  CL.OTIIS 

FOR  SUMMER  WEAR. 

WILL  NOT  CREASE,  AND  WASHING  WILL  IMPROVE 
IT,  AND  ITS  CRAZY  EFFECT  STILL  BE  RETAINED, 
WHITE  AND  COLORED,  25c.  A  YARD. 

INDIA  MULLS,  ALL  COLORS,  FOR  HAT  TRIMMING, 
25c.,  :!()c.,  35c.  A  YARD. 

FAN<nr  COLORED  STRIPE  AND  PLAID  LINEN  CAR¬ 
RIAGE  LAP  ROHES  AT  7.5*'.,  $1,  $1.25,  $1.65,  $2  EACH. 


DRESS  SILKS. 

18,tK)0  YARDS  BLACK  AND  *!OLOREU  GKOS  GRAIN 
SILKS,  ALL  GUARANTEED. 

(!OLOHEl)  GKOS  GRAINS,  ‘20  AND  ‘22  INCHES  WIDE. 
92jc.  ;  WORTH  FROM  $1.’25  ro  $1.50. 

22-INCII  extra  QUALITY  COLORED  GROS  GRAIN. 
$1..50;  WORTH  $2..50. 

20-inch  BLACK  GUOS  GRAIN,  59c.  ;  W*)RTH  85c. 
BLACK  SATIN  KHADAMES,  7i)C.  AND  98*’.  ;  WORTH 
$1.10  AND  $1.25. 

600  PIECES  SUMMER  SILKS,  ’25*’.,  :l5c.,  49c.  AND  65*!. 
STRIPED  SATINS,  ALL  LEIADING  COMBINATIONS,  :13c. 
60  PIECES  BLACK  SATIN,  .50c. 

PARASOLS. 

THOnSAHDS  TO  SELECT  FBOM. 


FASHION  MAOAZINE. 

NUMMBR  N17MBKR  NOW  READY. 

SAMPLE  (XIPIKM,  15C.  ;  SUBSCRIPTION,  50c.  PER 
ANNUM. 

EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

30»,  311,  31 IJ  to  3*1  CJRANIl  ST., 

56,  58  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET. 

59  TO  66  OR*!HAKD  ST. 


GKEAT  SALK. 

i;npkki!Kdkntkii  bahcmins. 

.500  DIFFERENT  STYLES 

BODY  BRUSSELS 

CARPETS. 

BHST  FIVE  FRAMES,  THIS  SEA.SON’s  PATTERNS, 

(A  manufacturer’s  ENTIRE  STOCK.) 

.(U8T  PURCHASED  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 

We  offer  this  Week, 

ro  *'L*)SE  OUT  QUI(!KLY,  AT  ABOUT  THE  FORilldt 
PRICE  *)F  ORDINARY  TAPESTltim, 

EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS,  (BTOT  ALL-WOOL)  CHOICE 
DK-SIONS,  AT  LESS  THAN  COST  OF  PltODUfTION. 

MATTINGS. 

LARGE  SEIFMGNTS  JUST  RECEIVED. 

WHITE,  RED  t’HECK,  AND  FANXT,  FROM  $5  PER  R<ILL 
OF  40  YARDS. 

50(KI  ROLI,S  FINE  FANCY  MATTINGS  IN  ALL  THE  NEW 
COLORINGS,  I'TtO.M  $8  PER  ROLL  OF  40  YARDS. 

Furniture  Gnverings  and  Draperies, 

EMBRACING  ALL  THE  NEW  DFMIGNS,  AT  ABOUT 
ONE-HALF  THE  RE(»ULAR  PRICE. 

N.  B.  I'ARTIKS  PURCHASI.VG  THEIR  COVERINGS  OF 
US  CAN  HAVE  THEIR  FtTRMTURK  REU PHOI.STEHKD 
AT  MODiatATE  CHARGES. 


.50<M)  PAIRS  NOTTINGHAMS,  FROM  $1  PER  PAIR. 
3(K)  PAIRS  CHENILLE  TI  RCOMAN  Cl  RTAINS  FROM  $12 
PER  PAIR. 

WINDOW  SHADES  (a  SPFX!IALTY|. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO. 

Sixth  Ave.  and  13th  Street, 

\KW  YORK. 


l.kgc;at  HU  os. 

Cheapest  Buukstore  in  (he  (Vvrid ! 

!l46,Kt'i  Miscellaneous  Books  almost  kiveii  Away. 
Big  Prices  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

SI  Chamber H  Street , 

4^  Third  Door  WetU  of  City  Hall  Park,  Nnw  York.'SK 
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LOOSE  SCREWS  AND  FIFTH  WHEELS. 

By  William  H.  Coleman. 

Presbyterians  pride  themstlves  upon  their 
systems  of  doctrine  and  government.  Both 
are  indeed  excellent,  yet  as  the  Apostle  tells  us 
to  “go  on  unto  perfection,”  we  may  infer  that 
progress  is  possible,  and  perfection  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  in  systems  as  well  as  in  faith.  Leaving 
to  the  wise  theologians  the  task  of  improving 
our  doctrinal  sj'stem,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  governmental,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  concerns  the  deaconship. 

The  local  church  is  properly  ruled  by  the 
Session,  at  least  in  its  spiritual  affairs.  Its  tem¬ 
poral  matters  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  trustees.  The  temporal  relief  of  its 
poorer  members  is  intrusted  to  a  board  of  dea¬ 
cons.  The  Session  holds  its  monthly  meeting, 
presided  over  by  the  Pastor.  The  trustees  hold 
their  meetings  at  such  time  and  in  such  way 
as  the  needs  of  their  business  require.  The 
deacons  are  supposed  to  do  the  same  thing. 

I  say  supposed,  for  however  it  may  be  in  the 
large  city  churches,  where  there  is  always 
much  to  do  and  need  of  prompt  business  meth¬ 
ods  to  get  it  done,  in  the  village  and  country 
churches  the  board  of  deacons,  as  an  organiz¬ 
ed  body,  is  seldom  found.  By  Presbyterian 
law,  the  deacon’s  board  is  entirely  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  Session.  Its  office  is  to  collect,  hold, 
and  distribute  the  contributions  of  the  Church 
for  the  relief  of  her  poor,  at  its  own  discretion, 
subject  to  no  other  authority.  In  most  coun¬ 
try  churches,  the  number  of  poor  persons  is 
not  large,  and  the  task  of  caring  for  them  is 
not  great.  Moreover,  although  the  deacons 
are  supposed  to  visit  the  families  and  ascertain 
existing  needs,  in  point  of  fact  this  part  of  their 
work  usually  falls  to  the  good  women,  who 
having  more  time,  sympathy,  and  taste  for 
these  things,  cheerfully  do  the  deacons’  un¬ 
done  duties,  and  the  deacons  cheerfully  let 
them.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  chief  offi¬ 
cial  work  of  the  modern  deacon  is  to  pass  the 
contribution-baskets,  though  he  is  also  made 
useful  sometimes  as  an  usher,  or  takes  the 
place  or  assists  the  elders  on  communion  sea¬ 
sons.  The  funds  are  held  by  one  of  the  board, 
subject  to  the  drafts  of  the  unordained  dea¬ 
conesses,  aforesaid. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  board,  liav- 
Ing  little  to  do,  drops  to  pieces  as  a  board,  and 
the  work  is  done  as  above  described.  This  is 
bad  for  the  deacons  and  bad  for  the  Church. 
The  former  lose  the  stimulus  and  experience  of 
personal  work,  and  the  Church  loses  that  per¬ 
sonal  contact  and  acquaintance  with  her  offi¬ 
cers  that  is  so  necessary.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  deacon ’s  office  is  also  spirit¬ 
ual  in  its  nature.  If  he  carries  bread  in  one 
band,  he  should  carry  the  Bread  of  Life  in  the 
other.  There  are  spiritual  hunger  and  cold 
that  need  relief  as  well  as  the  bodily  wants. 
He  is  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gosiiel  not  less 
than  a  dispenser  of  charity.  In  the  early 
Church,  at  one  time  his  office  was  regarded 
with  deeper  reverence  than  that  of  bishop  or 
elder.  There  is  a  great  loss  somewhere  in  the 
modern  Church,  a  loose  screw  in  her  manage¬ 
ment. 

In  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church  the  body 
which  corresponds  to  our  Session,  the  Consis¬ 
tory,  is  composed  of  both  elders  and  deacons, 
who  meet  together  each  month  and  consider 
every  matter  (financial  included)  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Church,  with  the  exception 
of  receiving  and  dismissing  the  members, 
when  elders  and  pastor  meet  apart.  The  Con¬ 
sistory  is  a  compact  organization,  fully  compe¬ 
tent  to  do  with  economy  of  time  and  numbers 
all  the  business  of  our  smaller  churches  at 
least,  instead  of  dividing  it  up  among  several 
bodies.  It  is  one  of  those  good  things  of  our 
Dutch  brethren,  which  if  they  ever  enter  the 
general  Presbyterian  fold,  I  trust  they'  will 
bring  with  them.  It  is  subject  of  course  to  the 
drawback  of  being  sometimes  in  the  hands  of 
of  the  wrong  men,  who  manage  things  to  suit 
themselves,  and  not  the  Church.  But  the 
Church  is  bound  to  see  to  it  that  only  her  best 
men  are  put  into  the  Consistory  or  the  Session. 

This  trouble  (in  the  deaconship)  is  recogniz¬ 
ed  in  our  churches,  and  efforts  are  made  to 
overcome  it.  If  the  pastor  is  interested  in  the 
deacon’s  work,  he  will  sometimes  meet  with 
the  deacons  once  a  month,  and  hold  them  to¬ 
gether.  But  this  imi)08e3  an  additional  bur¬ 
den  upon  him.  Sometimes  the  deacons  are  in¬ 
vited  to  meet  with  the  Session,  and  it  is  proi>er 
and  right  that  they  should  do  so.  But  they 
feel  that  they  do  not  truly  belong  there,  and 
soon  drop  out,  and  eventually  have  as  little 
knowledge  of  inner  church  matters  as  any  or¬ 
dinary  member.  (And,  by  the  way,  these  mem¬ 
bers  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  what 
U  going  on  in  their  organization  than  they  do.) 

So  it  remains  that  our  deacons’  board  is  like 
the  fifth  wheel  of  the  old  stage-coach,  strap- 
I)ed  on  behind  in  case  of  a  break-down ;  or  a 
loose  screw  which  continually  drops  out  of 
place.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  at  present 
is  to  have  the  i)astor  call  the  board  together 
onoe  a  quarter,  either  just  before  or  just  after 
the  communion.  This  would  keep  the  deacons 
en  rapport  with  their  work,  without  seriously 
taxing  their  time  or  strength. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  May,  ISS.'i. 

HOYV  FBESBTTERIANS  FOUGHT  FOB  LIBEBTT  IN 
KABYLANU  NEABLT  200  TEABS  AGO. 

In  an  anniversary  sermon  preached  in  An¬ 
napolis,  Md.,  May  3d,  by  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  Rev.  Robert  H.  Williams,  it  was 
stated :  “  We  have  satisfactory  evidence  that 
there  were  Presbyterians  in  the  State  before 
the  passage  of  the  famous  Act  of  Toleration, 
which  occurred  in  April,  1649.  As  the  Protest¬ 
ants  were  in  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  in 
which  this  act  was  passed,  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  tiie  Presbyterians  had  part  in  the 
adoption  of  that  act.  \  few  months  after  there 
came  to  Annapolis  a  colony  of  Puritans,  or  as 
some  would  call  them,  Presbyterian  Puritans. 

Durand,  the  elder  of  the  church,  represented 
their  number  as  118.  The  number  of  adher¬ 
ents,  he  stated,  was  nearly  one  thousand. 
Three  ministers,  by  the  name  of  Thompson, 
James,  and  Knowles,  were  appointed  to  serve 
them  before  they  came  to  Maryland. 

These  i>eople  came  to  a  place  then  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  which  they  called  Providence.  Subse- 
•luently  the  name  was  changed  several  times, 
until  it  received  the  name  of  Annapolis  in  1708. 

Before  three  years  had  passed.  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  required  them  to  take  what  was  known 
as  the  Oath  of  Fidelity,  under  penalty  of  the 
loss  of  their  lands. '  This  they  declined  to  do, 
because  as  they  said,  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  terms  on  which  they  came  hither,  nor  to 
the  Uberty  of  their  consciences.  They  declar¬ 
ed  further,  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  real 
grievance  and  such  an  oppression  as  they  were 
not  able  to  bear  1 

Resolving  that  they  would  rather  die  like 
men  than  live  like  slaves,  they  met  the  issue 
In  a  battle  not  half  a  mile  from  Annapolis, 
March  ‘25th,  1655,  In  which  fifty  men  were  slain 
and  wounded.  They  completely  overturned 
the  government,  and  held  the  authority  near¬ 
ly  two  years,  when  Lord  Baltimore  signed  an 
agreement  by  which  they  were  protected  in 
their  religion,  and  their  lands  secured  to  them 
by  patents!  This  condition  of  things  showed 
how  the  act  of  toleration  was  violated,  and  set 
forth  the  character  of  the  settlers  of  1649. 

Francis  Doughty,  an  English  Presbyterian 
minister.  Prof.  Briggs  tells  us,  preached  in 


Maryland  from  1650  to  1659,  and  probably 
much  longer.  As  this  was  the  only  locality  in 
the  State  occupied  by  Presbj'terians  in  any 
number,  Doughty  must  have  been  the  minis¬ 
ter  to  these  people.  After  him  Rev.  Matthew 
Hill  preached  in  Maryland,  and  some  time  be¬ 
fore  1700,  Vandenbosh,  a  Huguenot  minister. 

Before  many  years  these  people  claimed 
lands  far  up  on  the  Patapsco  River  in  Balti¬ 
more  county.  Before  the  end  of  the  century, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  pene¬ 
trated  as  far  as  the  Susquehanna  River. 

As  early  as  1677  Lord  Baltimore  speaks  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  and  some 
other  bodies  being  maintained  by  a  voluntary 
contribution  of  those  of  their  own  persuasion. 
On  July  19th  of  the  same  year  he  said:  The 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland, 
three  or  four  at  least,  do  consist  of  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  Qua¬ 
kers,  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Romish,  being  the  lowest ! 

The  history  of  the  two  oldest  churches  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Baltimore  has  always  been  in¬ 
volved  in  mystery  beyond  a  certain  date. 

The  history  of  the  Mount  Paran  Church  is 
tolerably  clear  up  to  1715,  but  when  we  have 
reached  that  date,  we  feel  that  we  have  not 
come  to  the  beginning  of  the  church,  for  at 
that  date  we  find  a  congregation  already  gath¬ 
ered,  and  a  church  edifice  already  built. 

The  history  of  the  Churchville  Church  we 
can  trace  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  1738,  but 
this  is  not  the  beginning  of  this  history,  for 
Whitefield  found  a  church  already  gathered 
when  he  visited  that  point.  It  had  a  grave¬ 
yard  we  are  told  at  that  early  date,  and  the 
church  was  said  to  be  on  Graveyard  Creek.  In 
a  sparsely  settled  country  it  takes  years  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  graveyard,  and  for  that  graveyard  to 
give  name  to  a  creek. 

As  w'e  find  many  families  in  these  churches 
bearing  the  name  of  the  early  settlers  of  An¬ 
napolis,  we  have  a  right  to  think  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  tiiese  people. 

At  Greenberry  Point  near  Annapolis,  are 
found  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  around  these 
ruins  tombstones  bearing  the  dates  1696,  1698, 
1704,  &c.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  first  place 
where  these  Presbyterian  Puritans  gathered 
for  worship.  Years  after,  when  their  lands 
were  exhausted,  and  some  of  them  sought  the 
richer  lands  of  the  State,  Mount  Paran  and 
Churchville,  we  have  no  doubt,  became  the 
gathering  places  of  their  people  for  religious 
service. 

This  view’  of  the  history  of  this  people  trans¬ 
fers  the  cradle  of  Presbyterianism  from  the 
Eastern  shore  to  the  Western,  and  proves 
w'hat  some  have  contended  for,  the  mixed 
character  of  the  origin  of  our  Church  in  this 
country,  for  in  this  colony  there  were  persons 
from  France,  and  Holland,  and  Wales,  as  well 
as  from  England. 

DO  THEY  UNITE  WITH  THE  CHURCH  ? 

By  Bev.  Thomas  C.  Strans. 

It  is  usual  to  read  and  hear  such  statements 
as  the  following :  “Six  persons  united  with  the 
Church  here  last  Sabbath  on  profession  of  their 
faith.”  The  meaning  is  six  persons  met  the 
Session,  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  “  know’l- 
edge  and  piety,”  and  were  admitted  to  the  roll 
of  communicants.  The  question  is.  Whether  it 
is  correct  to  say  of  these  persons  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  that  they  “  united  with  the  Church  ”  ? 
They  belong  to  one  of  three  classes :  1,  baptiz¬ 
ed  children  of  professors ;  2,  unbaptized  chil¬ 
dren  of  professors ;  3,  unbaptized  children  of 
non-professors.  Of  the  third  class  it  appears 
correct  to  say  they  unite  with  the  Church.  But 
is  this  true  of  the  other  two  classes  ?  Our  Con¬ 
fession  tells  us  that  “  the  visible  Church  con¬ 
sists  of  all  those  throughout  the  w’orld  that 
profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their 
children.”  This  furnislies  the  strong  and  firm 
ground  upon  which  w’e  administer  baptism  to 
the  infants  of  professors.  This  ground  is  es¬ 
teemed  firmer  than  the  four  recorded  instance.s 
of  household  baptism  in  apostolic  times,  since 
in  none  of  these  instances  is  tlie  presence  of 
infants  explicitly  stated.  Pending  the  action 
of  the  Presbyteries,  it  is  uncertain  how  the 
new  Book  of  Discipline  will  read.  But  it  will 
at  least  teach  that  all  baptized  children  of  pro¬ 
fessors  are  members  of  the  Church.  It  would 
appear  then  that  to  be  consistent  with  our  Con¬ 
fession  and  Book  of  Discipline,  we  cannot 
speak  of  all  three  classes  distinguislied  above 
as  uniting  with  the  Church,  since  class  first 
are  by  birth  and  baptism,  and  class  second  are 
by  birth,  members  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  a  majority  of  those  who  are 
added  to  the  number  of  communicants,  are 
children  of  professing  parentage. 

Of  the  34,938  persons  added  to  tlie  number  of 
communicants  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  April,  1884,  only  11,942  re¬ 
ceived  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  This  leaves 
‘22,996  who  must  have  been  baptized  in  infancy. 
As  many  C!hristian  parents  neglect  to  have 
their  children  baptized,  it  is  sate  to  infer  that 
a  large  proportion  even  of  the  11,942  came  of 
professing  parentage.  It  may  not  be  too  high 
an  estimate,  then,  if  we  consider  four-fifths  of 
the  number  added  to  the  communicant  roll  as 
being  children  of  professors,  and  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Confession,  already  members  of 
the  Church. 

Surely,  then,  we  cannot  correctly  say  these 
“  united  with  the  Church,”  unless  there  be  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “uniting  with  tlie  Church” 
an^  "becoming a  member  of  the  Church,”  a 
distinction  which  to  the  average  eye  is  invisi¬ 
ble,  and  which  to  my  knowleilge  has  never 
been  attempted.  Our  authorized  statistics  har¬ 
monize  in  a  degree  with  tlie  Confession.  At 
least  they  do  not  disagree  with  it,  for  the  col¬ 
umn  “added  on  Ex.”  in  the  Assembly’s  Min¬ 
utes,  appears  under  a  viniculuni  under  the 
general  head  "Communicants”;  thus  stating 
that  the  additions  are  made  to  the  number  of 
Communicants,  not  to  the  number  of  members. 
The  whole  number  of  communicants  is  stated, 
but  not  the  whole  number  of  members. 

There  is  plainly  a  distinction  in  our  doctrine 
and  polity  between  church  members  and  com¬ 
municants,  the  former  being  the  more  com¬ 
prehensive  term.  My  suggestion  is  that  in  the 
notices  given  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  religious 
newspapers,  in  conversation,  or  in  wliatever 
way  we  have  occasion  to  state  the  facts,  we  fol- 
lo\t  the  example  of  the  “  Minutes,”  in  accord 
with  Confession  and  Book,  and  state  tliat  so 
many  persons  have  been  added  to  the  numlier 
of  Commnnieant.<.  If  some  of  the  ones  thus  add¬ 
ed  do  at  the  same  time  become  meinberit  of  the 
church,  having  previously  been  children  of  the 
world,  let  us  also  state  this  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  clear  the  distinction.  The  precise  mode 
of  doing  this  I  do  not  suggest.  Individual 
wisdom  may  be  left  to  find  that. 

The  gain  from  the  course  herein  suggested 
is  not  only  that  our  statements  would  thus  be 
accurate  and  in  harmony  with  our  doctrine 
and  polity,  but  what  is  of  equal  if  not 
greater  importance,  we  should  thus  empha¬ 
size  the  precious  truth  of  God’s  oevenant  with 
believing  parents,  call  repeated  attention  to 
His  fulfilment  of  it,  and  impress  Christians 
with  their  responsibility  and  their  privilege 
under  its  gracious  provisions.  Constant  and 
clear  recognition  of  the  true  status  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  covenant  must  be  fraught  with 
blessing  to  the  Church. 

Oold-SprlDg-OD-HudsoQ. 


THE  INDIAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

CarlliU,  Pa.,  May  A,  188.5. 

To-day  has  been  one  of  the  sunniest  and 
most  genial  of  May  days,  and  a  large  number 
of  visitors,  not  only  from  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  but  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
were  gathered  here  to  attend  the  sixth  annual 
examination  of  the  Indian  Training  School. 
The  morning  hours  were  devoted  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  shops  and  work-rooms,  and  not  a 
little  surprise  was  expressed  by  those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  character  had  been 
gained  from  newspapers,  to  find  that  young 
men,  none  of  whom  had  been  working  longer 
than  three  years,  were  making,  and  had  made 
wagons,  harness,  shoes,  tinware,  etc.,  etc.,  that 
would  compete  with  that  of  any  American  man¬ 
ufactory. 

The  large  dining-hall  of  the  new  building,  re¬ 
cently  erected  within  the  grounds,  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity  in  the  afternoon.  The  In¬ 
dian  Commissioners  together  with  distinguish¬ 
ed  strangers  from  Washington,  New  Y’ork,  and 
Philadelphia,  occupied  seats  in  the  front  of  the 
hall.  Captain  Pratt  and  Gen.  Armstrong  of 
Hampton,  were  upon  the  platform,  which  was 
filled  with  the  students,  between  four  and  five 
hundred  Indian  boys  and  girls. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  examinations  in  the 
various  English  branches,  music,  recitations, 
and  original  speeches,  and  redounded  great 
credit  to  both  teachers  and  scholars.  The  fa¬ 
cility  with  w’hich  each  scholar,  even  the  small¬ 
est,  used  his  pencil,  the  beauty  of  their  pen¬ 
manship,  the  rapidity  and  coi'rectness  of  their 
arithmetical  computations,  were  so  remarkable, 
that  if  any  visitor  had  come  with  doubts  in 
regard  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  Indian, 
such  doubts  must  have  been  dispelled,  and  the 
most  prejudiced  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
their  progress  equalled  and  in  some  cases  ex¬ 
celled  students  of  the  same  age  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  white  race. 

“Fitted  to  grapple  w’ith  difficulties,  and  sup¬ 
port  privations,”  wrote  one  of  the  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  done  the  Indian  character  jus¬ 
tice,  and  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  first 
part  of  this  sentence,  as  stepping  to  the  front 
of  the  platform  each  scholar  stood  firm  and 
apparently  unmoved  until  his  task  was  per¬ 
formed.  Only  a  fewBhesitated,  but  even  these 
evinced  no  sign  of  embarrassment,  only  a  more 
fixed  determination  settled  upon  their  features 
until  the  difficulties  were  overcome  and  the 
tasks  completed. 

The  original  speeches  were  most  of  them  ap¬ 
peals  for  their  race,  and  not  only  evinced 
thought,  but  were  most  touching  in  their  earn¬ 
estness  and  sincerity. 

A  prominent  Chief  from  the  Pine  Ridge, 
together  with  several  captains  of  the  Indian 
Police,  were  present,  and  manifested  the  deep¬ 
est  interest  throughout  the  exercises.  The 
Chieftain  had  travelled  from  Pine  Ridge  to 
Washington  to  seethe  Great  Father,  and  plead 
with  him  for  the  rights  of  his  people.  Failing 
to  see  the  President,  he  had  come  to  Carlisle, 
and  at  Capt.  Pratt’s  invitation  (addressed  the 
audience. 

We  could  form  some  idea  of  the  power  of 
Indian  eloquence,  when  withjkindling  eye  the 
speaker  pointed  to  the  students,  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  audience  pleaded  with  earnest  words 
and  rapid  yet  graceful  gesticulation  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  his  tribe,  who  amid  the  forests 
of  the  far  West  were  longing  for  the  light ;  but 
there  was  an  indescribable  dejith  of  pathos  in 
the  gratitude  he  expressedlin’  lower  and  more 
subdued  tones  for  what  had  been  done  for  his 
people.  A  few  of  those  who  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  battleagainst  thelred  men,  sat  be¬ 
fore  him,  some  of  the  few  who  by  generous  gifts 
and  patient  toil  had  solvedlthe  Indian  question  ; 
the  two  men  who  in  less  than  a  decade  of  years 
have  proved  to  tlie  world  that  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  savages  have  minds  as  callable  of  culture, 
hearts  as  (juick  to  respondjlto  the  law  of  love, 
and  souls  of  as  priceless  value  us  those  of  the 
pale  face,  were  beside  him,  and  those  few  were 
worthy  of  the  Chieftain’s  gratitude;  but  the 
rest  of  us,  what  had  we  or  our  fathers  done  that 
this  heir  of  these  broad  domains  should  thank 
us  ?  As  I  listened  the  wrongs  of  a  century  rose 
before  me,  and  I  wondered  if  our  civilization 
was  Christian  only  in  name. 

“  Our  soldiers  were  determined  with  God’s 
assistance  to  make  a  final  destruction  of  these 
savages,”  wrote  a  pious  colonist  who  had  been 
looking  with  longing  eyes  uponTthe  hereditary 
possessionsof  theindian.  The  “  humane”  poli¬ 
cy  inaugurated  by  our  forefatliers  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  by  their  descendants  until  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  this  once  powerful  race  is  left,  and  that 
handful  plead  for  simple  justice  from  this 
great  and  glorious  nation.  "  Their  tomahawks 
are  broken,  tlieir  bows  are  snapped,  tlieir  fires 
extinguished,”  their  homes  and  hunting 
grounds  are  ours,  and  wc  can  afford  to  be  mag¬ 
nanimous.  A  few  (and  the  number  isjrapidly 
(liminisliing)  still  hide  their  greed  of  gain  be¬ 
neath  a  specious  eloquence,  and  plead  the  red 
man’s  incapacity  for  citizenship,  but  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Carlisle  have  proved  tlieir  words  as 
false  as  they  are  specious,  and  the  time  is  hast¬ 
ening  when  even  the  Indian  shall  speak,  with 
the  pride  and  affection  of  an  American  citizen, 
of  “  this,  my  native  land.”  A.  W. 

OUT  OF  THE  PIT. 

The  inside  and  out  of  siglit  work  that  is  con¬ 
tinually  going  on  in  our  city  mission  churches 
and  evangelistic  efforts,  must  encourage  the 
iicarts  of  tlio.se  who  sustain  the  Christian 
workers  by  tlieir  prayers,  and  syniiiathies,  and 
gifts.  From  a  letter  now  iiefore  me,  I  gather 
the  following  facts:  We  had  a  bles.sed  time 
last  SaVjbath.  Twelve  persons  unite<l  with  the 
church,  and  I  am  free  to  say  no  twelve  per¬ 
sons  ever  gave  better  promise  of  usefulness. 
Five  out  of  the  twelve  are  now  teaching  in  our 
Sabbath-school,  and  one  more  will  become  a 
teacher  in  a  few  days.  Six  out  of  the  twelve 
are  men  in  middle  life  who  liave  been  dug  out 
of  the  deep  pit  of  drunkenness  ami  infidelity. 
A  good  many  people  come  into  our  city  mis¬ 
sion  churches  wlio  are  poor  and  all  broken 
down.  Tliey  are  brought  in,  and  like  it,  be¬ 
cause  tliey  receive  symi'athy  and  considera¬ 
tion.  A  good  many  come  because  they  are 
pious,  and  would  probably  find  some  other 
cliurch  if  our  cliurch  had  not  been  built.  But 
humanly  speaking,  six  out  of  the  twelve— and 
these  six  all  men — would  have  been  lost  for 
time  and  eternity  if  our  church  had  not  been 
built.  No  church  diil  anything  for  these  men, 
they  liatedthe  church,  and  never  entered  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  a  church  until  they  5vere  with 
much  entreaty  and  great  kindness  induced  to 
come  occasionally  on  Sabbath  evening. 

Three  of  these  men  will  with  God’s  blessing 
become  leading  men  among  us.  One  was  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  United  States 
Army,  a  man  of  fine  ability,  but  who  was  com¬ 
pletely  ruined  through  drink,  and  from  a  fine 
home  in  his  own  name,  was  brought  to  a  cel¬ 
lar.  His  manhood  and  power  restored,  his 
honor  is  gradually  coming  back.  His  heart  is 
in  our  work,  and  he  will  be  a  wonderful  help 
to  me. 

The  second  was  an  actor  by  profession.  He 
had  a  good  home  and  Christian  parents.  He 
was  converted  in  our  Gospel  temperance  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  third  is  a  German,  a  fine  steel  engraver. 
Less  than  six  months  ago  he  was  in  great  dis¬ 
tress  :  through  drink  the  family  was  brought  to 


the  verge  of  starvation.  If  I  had  not  person¬ 
ally  helped  them,  the  little  children  would 
have  been  put  out  in  the  street,  but  to-day  the 
man  is  earning  $23  per  week.  In  a  simple- 
hearted  way  he  said  to  me  “Jesus  has  done  it 
all.”  This  man  is  another  Andrew,  and  has 
already  brought  a  large  number  of  his  German 
friends  to  church.  L.  E.  J. 

DISSOLVING  THE  FREEDMEN’S  BOARD. 

In  your  issue  of  the  7th,  Prof.  Hall  sets  out 
to  correct  my  article  of  April  30th.  He  says 
“  Biddle’s  Board  of  Trustees  did  not  meet  in 
February,  .  .  .  and  hence  did  not  oppose  any 
thing  vehemently.”  Before  me  is  a  letter  of 
the  Rev.  S.  J.  Beatty,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  under  date  of  Jan.  27,  1885,  calling 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  to  consider  the  amend¬ 
ed  Charter,  and  urging  “  to  be  present  if  at  all 
possible,”  as  “  these  amendments  are  of  great 
importance.”  Before  me  is  another  letter  from 
one  of  the  Trustees  under  date  of  March  21, 
1885,  saying  “•!  met  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
February.  The  amended  Charter  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted  but  opposed  with  vehemence.”  Tliat 
surely  justified  me  in  saying  that  “the  meet¬ 
ing  was  held,”  and  the  Charter  opposed.  We 
are  not  required  to  harmonize  Prof.  Hall  and 
the  other  Trustees,  but  perhaps  they  may  be 
made  to  agree  in  this  way.  The  Professor  says 
"A  quorum  did  not  come  together,  and  the 
Board  did  not  organize.”  If  less  than  a  quo¬ 
rum  was  present  they  could  not  have  a  regular 
meeting,  but  may  have  held  an  informal  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  the  amended  Charter  was  talked 
over  and  opposed.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  it  was  held  as  a  regular  meeting  or  as 
an  irregular  one ;  the  opposition  of  most,  if  not 
of  the  whole  of  the  Faculty  to  the  change  of 
Charter,  is  a  fact  wliich  Prof.  Hall  will  not 
deny;  that  is  all  that  we  care  about. 

In  my  article  I  said  concerning  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board,  “  Tlie  move¬ 
ment  is  clearly  not  spontaneous,  but  headed 
by  Biddle  University  while  in  a  state  of  irrita¬ 
tion.”  The  Professor  calls  this  my  second  er¬ 
ror.  He  says  “  No  other  member  of  the  Biddle 
University  knew  anything  about  the  matter 
until  some  of  the  Presbyteries  had  met.”  We 
accept  the  correction,  exonerate  the  other  Pro¬ 
fessors  upon  Prof.  Hall’s  word,  and  place  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  movement,  so  far 
as  Biddle  is  concerned,  upon  Prof.  Hall  alone. 
But  that  in  no  way  weakens  the  influence  of 
Biddle  in  carrying  through  the  overture.  The 
Faculty  are  known  to  be  irritated  at  present  at 
the  Freedmen’s  Board;  one  of  the  Professors 
heads  a  movement  to  have  it  dissolved ;  know¬ 
ing  how  the  others  feel  generally,  the  natural 
inference  is,  that  all  are  of  the  same  mind. 
Surely  that  would  have  its  influence  upon  the 
students  of  BiddleUniversity  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  Synod  of  Atlantic.  The  corrections  of 
Prof.  Hall  in  no  way  weaken  anything  that  we 
have  said. 

In  the  close  of  his  article  Prof.  Hall  seems  to 
wish  to  give  the  impression  that  his  taking  any 
part  in  the  movement  was  rather  an  incidental 
thing.  “  I  met  a  few  leading  men  in  other 
Presbyteries  on  other  business,  and  the  conver¬ 
sation  fell  upon  the  extension  of  our  work  and 
the  Freedmen’s  Board  and  its  methods,  and  we 
all  agreed  that  the  work  would  be  better  done 
under  the  ‘regular’  Boards  of  the  Church. 
Each  of  us  thought  that  his  Presbytery  w’ould 
send  up  the  overture  if  it  knew  that  the  move¬ 
ment  would  be  general.”  We  did  not  know 
that  the  Freedmen’s  Board  was  less  “  regular” 
than  the  other  Boards;  it  was  made  by  the 
same  authority,  and  no  set  of  men  liave  any 
right  to  represent  it  as  irregular.  But  tliis 
hardly  gives  the  extent  of  tlie  Professor’s  efforts 
—he  did  more  than  incidentally  talk  over  the 
matter.  As  noticed  in  our  first  article,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  sent  an  overture  to  the  Presbyteries,  with 
six  reasons  wliy  it  should  be  dissolved.  He  also 
sent  a  second  circular,  a  copy  of  which  lies  be¬ 
fore  me,  urging  every  man  who  could  lie  readied 
to  do  his  utmost  to  carry  the  overture  in  the 
different  Presbyteries.  Unless  really  needed 
we  will  not  publish  the  circular.  It  would  not 
help  toward  the  dissolution  of  the  Board,  so  he 
cannot  want  it  liadly. 

He  says  “the  colored  men  in  the  Synod  gen¬ 
erally  desire  the  dissolution  of  the  Board.” 
This  may  be  true;  if  so,  how  (iid  they  come  to 
wish  it  ?  They  are  men,  so  they  respond  to  in¬ 
ducements  held  out  from  other  directions. 
When  the  Assembly  appoint  men  to  a  work,  we 
have  always  felt  that  the  least  that  the  other 
^Forkers  in  the  Church  could  do  was  to  give 
them  a  free  opportunity  to  do  it,  or  to  fail.  The 
Assembly  is  tlie  body  to  whom  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  If  they  fail,  the  Assembly  can  say 
80,  and  change  the  men  or  the  methods.  Until 
it  does  so,  it  is  not  manly  forsome  other  person 
to  tell  how  well  they  would  do  it,  if  they  had 
only  the  opportunity.  If  the  management  of 
the  Board  is  not  what  it  should  be,  that  is  a 
proper  subject  to  lay  before  the  Assembly.  In 
like  manner  if  the  methods  are  not  the  best, 
that  is  also  a  proper  subject  for  discussion. 
Christian  men  in  the  Church  of  Christ  can  dis¬ 
cuss  and  amend  such  matters  in  a  kindly  way. 
As  we  .said  before,  we  are  dealing  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  Board  of  the  Church,  not  with  the  men  who 
are  at  the  head  of  it.  We  hold  that  the  Freed- 
nien’s  Board  is  needed,  yes,  needed  as  much  as 
any  of  the  Boards  on  the  home  field.  We  hold 
that  very  much  of  the  work  of  educating  and 
(Jhristianizing  the  Freedmen  must  be  done  by 
the  Presbyti'rian  Church.  As  to  the  men  who 
are  to  be  at  the  liead  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board 
and  to  manage  the  work,  we  leave  that  to  the 
General  Assembly.  William  Lauiuk. 

THE  STATUE  OP  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

The  beautiful  Rosenborg  Garden,  with  all  its 
aj>proaehes,  had  been  a  literal  pack  of  eager 
sjieetatoi'H,  from  King  Chri.stian  JX.  and  his 
numerous  ‘‘kith  and  kin,”  down  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  i>ea.sant,  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  the 
beloved  Hans  Christian  Andiu'sen’s  inonunif'nt. 
We  realized  in  the  recital  of  this  story  a  fresh 
cxjierience  of  national  ai)preciation,  which  from 
furtlK'r  observation  luoved  no  fancy  on  our 
part — but  hifitorij  expressed  eipially  by  men  of 
the  highest  rank  ami  the  humbler  cla.sses.  A 
more  touching  proof  of  this  coiihl  not  have 
been  given  than  in  the  fact  that  when  this 
beloved  countryman  died,  the  king  followed  his 
bier  to  the  grave,  and  the  whole  nation  went 
into  mourning. 

Tilt'  new  statue  is  a  handsome  tribute  to  the 
niemoiy  of  om-  so  univer.sally  beloveil — of  gold 
bronze,  in  colossal  size.  The  figure  is  that  of 
a  kindly  man  of  seventy  yeare — in  a  sitting  j)os- 
ture,  the  body  .slightly  btmt  forwanl,  and  the 
right  arm  extended  in  harmony  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  face — both  full  of  sincere,  earnest 
invitation,  as  though  speaking.  The  panels  of 
the  granite  pedi'stal  have  some  bas-reliefs  of 
Ills  stories — one  of  the  storks,  another  of  the 
swans  ;  while  upon  the  front  panel  is  this  in¬ 
scription  :  “  Monument  to  the  Poet  for  the  sake 
of  his  Stories,  from  the  Danish  folks.” 

The  sweetest  enjoyment  connected  with  this 
loving  gift  of  the  people  was  in  watching  the 
delight  and  veneration  for  the  good  Hans 
Christian,  in  the  faces  of  the  humbler  classes. 
We  always  saw  at  the  evening  hoursome  pretty 
family  groups,  men,  women,  and  little  children, 
seated  near  the  statue  in  earnest  talk,  probably 
over  some  of  the  simple  stories  which  doubt¬ 
less  were  their  stories.  There  was  no  doubt  in 
their  expression  of  ownerehip,  as  they  looked  on 
the  silent  bronze  ;  for  though  this  man  in  the 
later  period  of  life  was  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  yet  to  them  he  was  always  what  he 
wished  to  be — their  friend,  the  peasant  boy. — 
From  a  Summer  in  Scandinavia. 


iForefgn, 


At  a  recent  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of 
Elomentery  Teachers  at  Norwich,  England,  it  was 
resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  “A 
Minister  of  Education  should  be  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  should  have  charge  of  elementarj* 
and  secondary  education  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  who  should  be  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
all  Parliamentary  grants  for  educational  purposes.” 

A  London  paper  points  out  that  the  strength  of 
the  British  army  lies  largel}-  in  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ment,  Avhich  gives  fighting  men  ,for  fighting,  and 
leaves  the  rest  for  peaceful  pursuits.  In  England 
it  has  always  been  found  that  a  rumor  of  war 
brings  any  number  of  recruits  needed,  whereas  the 
United  States  are  full  of  men  who  have  left  the  old 
country  to  aA  oid  the  army,  many  of  whom  are  suit¬ 
ed  for  nothing  but  the  army. 

The  avez’age  strength  of  the  European  troops  in 
India  in  1883  was  55,525.  among  whom  the  death 
rate  was  but  10.88  per  1000.  The  nativ’e  army 
showed  an  average  strength  of  114,8:10,  with  a  death 
rate  of  14.31.  The  most  fatal  diseases  for  the  In¬ 
dian  troojis  were  those  of  tlie  respiratory  organs. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  of  armor 
is  that  of  Mr.  Stittert,  an  Englishman,  at  Florence. 
It  is  mounted  with  great  taste  in  a  vast  hall.  He 
estimates  that  for  twenty -seven  years  ho  has  spent 
at  the  rate  of  £;1000  a  year  on  it.  He  means  to  leave 
it  to  the  city  of  Florence. 

According  to  a  Dublin  statistician  (Mr.  .1.  Lam¬ 
bert  Jol^is)  the  Protestants  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  were  40,000,000  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  1‘20,000,000 ;  lint  now,  in  1884,  the  Protestants 
are  148,000,000  and  the  Romanists  18-1,000,000. 
Thus  Protestants  have  increased  aI>out  250  j)er 
cent.,  and  Romanists  meantime  only  .50  per  emit. 

The  English  mint  is  suffering  by  the  importation 
or  manufacture  of  French  copper  coin.  This  coin 
is  intrinsically  worth  but  one-fourth  of  its  nominal 
value,  leaving  but  75  per  cent,  of  profit  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  flooding  the  English  market  with  it. 

The  Mont  Ventoux  Observatory,  near  Avignon,  in 
France,  is  in  couree  of  construction,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  will  be  in  working  order.  Its  height  is  near¬ 
ly  6,300  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  additional 
observatory,  likewi.se  in  progress,  is  5,150  feet  in 
height. 

One  of  the  youngest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  glaciers  in  Switzerland  is  that  which 
gives  birth  to  the  river  Rhone,  and  the  grandest 
sight  in  coniK'ction  with  the  Rhone  glacier  is  the 
superb  pinnacles  of  ice,  which  prove  a  source  of  at¬ 
traction  to  travellers  by  the  Furka  pass.  The  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  bends  of  the  road  almost  hang  over 
the  glacier,  and  afford  a  wonderful  view  of  the  stu¬ 
pendous  ice  fall,  which  descending  from  precipitous 
rocks,  is  twisted  into  fantastic  pyramids.  ITnless 
active  steps  are  taken  to  stop  the  destruction  now 
going  on,  it  would  soon  be  so  no  longer.  Some 
people  have  obtained  permission  to  destroy  these 
pinnacles  by  means  of  dynamite  in  order  that  the 
huge  blocks  thus  detached  maybe  put  on  the  St. 
Gothard  railway,  and  so  transported  to  Bale,  where 
they  are  ty  be  stored  in  immens«*  w'ells  for  Summer 
u.se. 

The  Anglo-German  International  Commission 
appointed  to  arrange  the  terms  of  occupation  of 
British  and  German  colonies  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
has  concluded  its  labors.  The  agreement  is  that 
British  subjects  ari'  to  be  on  perfect  equality  with 
those  of  Germany  in  the  territory  recently  .seized 
by  the  latter  Power,  and  the  Germans  are  to  be  on 
perfect  equality  with  the  British  subji'cts  in  New 
Guinea.  No  differential  duties  are  to  be  imposed. 
The  importation  of  arms,  powder,  and  alcohol  is 
prohibited,  and  the  Solomon,  New  Hebrides,  Friend¬ 
ly,  and  Navigators’  Islands  are  to  remain  open 
territory. 

Every  country  of  the  globe,  now  that  “  nation  is 
rising  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  king¬ 
dom,”  desires  to  know  its  resources  and  its  stand¬ 
ing  compared  with  others.  So  Japan  thus  declares 
its  stnmgth.  M.  Tasima,  the  sujicrintimdent  of 
those  Japanese  officers  who  are  pursuing  their  mil¬ 
itary  studies  in  Europe,  has  supplied  a  correspond¬ 
ent  with  some  account  of  his  country's  position  as 
a  lighting  powi'r.  The  standing  army  of  the  em¬ 
pire  consists  of  40,000  men,  the  reservt'  of  80,000, 
and  the  Landwehr  or  territorial  reserve  of  150,000. 
All  these  troops  are  dressed  and  equij)ped  in  Euro¬ 
pean  fashion,  and  they  are  at  present  armed  j)artly 
with  Remingtons  and  j)artly  with  Sniders.  A  new 
rille,  however,  the  invention  of  a  Japanese  Colonel, 
will  shortly  b(>  ready  for  issue.  It  combinos  the 
merits  of  the  Gras,  the  Chassepot,  and  Mauser. sys¬ 
tems,  and  English  officers  who  have  tested  It,  speak 
liighly  both  of  its  principle  and  of  its  workmanship. 
In  Japan,  service  is  obligatory,  the  conscript,  after 
remaining  for  thri'e  j’cars  with  the  colors,  pas.slng 
into  the  reserves.  Every  .Jai>anese  has  to  learn  the 
use  of  arms  as  the  price  of  his  citizenshiji. 

Dr.  Gustav  Nachtigal,  the  celebrated  African  ex¬ 
plorer,  has  died  at  St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  while  on  his  way  to  Cajio  Town.  The 
greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  VVadai,  the  popu¬ 
lous  Mohammedan  State  just  .south  of  the  Sahara, 
and  east  of  Lake  Tchad,  is  derive<l  from  his  trav¬ 
els.  His  six  years’  wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Sa¬ 
hara  and  in  tin*  territory  south  of  it,  enabled  him 
to  write  with  great  l(*ariiing  and  information  of  the 
countries  east  of  that  lake,  as  Barth  before  him 
had  rlone  of  the  couidries  west  of  liuke  'I’chad. 
Upon  th(‘  writings  of  these  two  men  is  based  the 
most  of  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  entire 
country  bordering  Sahara  on  the  south,  between 
Darfur  and  Timbuctoo.  Vogel,  wlio  preceded  him 
in  Wadai,  was  killed  by  its  king,  and  Matteucci, 
who  followed  him,  died  the  very  wef'k  he  returned 
to  London.  Dr.  Nachtigal  was  regarded  as  the 
most  eminent  German  authority  on  Africtan  geog¬ 
raphy.  Afit'r  his  return  home  in  1874,  he  became 
President  of  the  German  .\frican  Society,  and  of 
tlie  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin.  I.ast,  year,  as 
the  sjK'cijil  German  Commissioner  for  West  Africa, 
he  established  a  German  protectorate  over  M)0 
miles  of  the  west  const,  along  the  (,'ameroons  lit¬ 
toral  and  b(‘tween  the  Cunene  and  Orange  rivers  i  n 
South  .-VfricNi.  He  was  lifty-t  wo  years  <dd. 

MOUNT  CARMEL. 

Putting  it  at  a  A'cry  lowestiiiiatc,  Carmel,  which 
has  a  circumference  of  thirty-live  miles,  con¬ 
tained  jindiahly  a  population  of  at  least  50,000 
souls,  who  must  have  made  of  this  enchanting 
highland  region  a  perfect  paradise.  Indeed, 
from  the  nature  of  the  frequent  rcferenct*s  to 
it  in  Holy  Writ,  it  is  clear  that  in  Biblical  days 
the  “  »‘xcellen(ry  ”  of  Carmel,  or  as  its  name  lit¬ 
erally  signifies,  “God’s  vineyard,”  was  synony¬ 
mous  with  everything  beautiful;  and  anyone 
who  should  spend  montlis  as  I  havi*,  exploring 
its  infinite  variety  of  wild  and  liiildeii  valleys, 
will  not  fail  to  umlerstaiid  why  this  should  be 
so.  If  in  imagination  we  build  up  its  now 
ruined  terraces,  and  cover  them  Avitli  vines ;  if 
we  clothe  its  hillsides  with  jiendulous  forests  of 
heavy  timber,  and  fancy  its  level  plateaus  and 
fertile  valleys  waving  with  grain  ;  if  we  crown 
almost  every  eminence  with  stately  towns, 
where  now  we  find  fragments  of  columns, 
carved  capitals,  immen.se  rock-cut  cisterns,  huge 
stone  olive  mills,  and  wine-presses  hewn  from 
the  solid  rock — we  may  begin  to  realize  tlie  na¬ 
ture  of  the  architecture  and  of  the  industries  of 
its  once  teeming  population.  Now,  witli  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  small  villagis  whose  united  pop¬ 
ulation  does  not  amount  to  a  thousand  souls, 
all  is  silent,  desolate,  and  waste.  One  rides  for 
hours  without  meeting  a  soul,  following  the  cat¬ 
tle  tracks  which  lead  through  the  thick  brush¬ 
wood — now  under  lofty  beetling  crags  perfo¬ 
rated  with  caves,  now  across  high  breezy 
plateaus,  now  along  smiling  open  valleys,  now 
into  gloomy  gorges,  until  we  almost  desjiair  of 
exhausting  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the  scen¬ 
ery. — Laurence  Oliphant,  in  Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


Ajroob  Khan. 

Ayoob  Khan  was  lately  arrested  in  Teheran  by 
order  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  The  arrest  is  said  to 
have  been  due  to  the  British  Minister  at  Teheran, 
who  had  obtained  certain  correspondence,  in  which 
Ayoob  announced  that  “  Russia  had  consented  to 
assist  him  with  troops  and  money  to  enable  him  to 
reconquer  the  heritage  of  his  forefathers,  that  is, 
the  Avhole  of  Afghanistan.”  It  would  have  been  a 
bad  thing  for  the  Ameer  had  his  cousin,  Ayoob 
Khan,  managed  to  escape  from  Teheran  and  join 
Gen.  Komaroff  on  the  frontier.  Although  he  ren¬ 
dered  himself  very  unpopular  when  Governor  of 
Herat  by  his  cruelties  and  oppressions,  Ayoob  still 
has  many  followers  in  Afghanistan,  who  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  join  his  standard  did  he  take  the  field 
with  powerful  support  at  his  back.  He  is  both  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Yakoobzai  party  and  the 
accepted  champion  of  the  more  bigoted  Mahome- 
daus,  who  regard  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  as  a  rene¬ 
gade  because  he  cultivates  friendship  with  the 
English  infidels.  Moreover,  Ayoob  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  field  as  a  valiant  and  saga¬ 
cious  leader,  and  a  character  of  that  sort  goes  a 
long  way  to  make  its  possessor  a  hero  In  Afghan 
e.stlmatioii.  Since  the  present  Ameer  came  to  the 
throne,  his  ambitious  cousin  has  made  two  daring 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  usurper.  In  the  first 
instance,  he  suddenly  swooped  down  from  Herat, 
and  being  prevented  by  Gen.  Burrows  from  march¬ 
ing  past  Candahar  to  Cabul,  he  turned  savagely 
upon  the  British  force  and  utterly  routed  it  at  Mai- 
wand.  But  Candahar  held  out  against  him  until 
Gen.  Roberts  arrived  from  his  historic  march  from 
Cabul,  and  after  a  resolute  battle,  Ayoob  was  sent 
reeling  back  to  the  north.  Later  on,  he  made  ano¬ 
ther  attempt,  and  after  defeating  the  Ameer’s  forces 
near  Candahar,  entered  that  city  in  triumph.  Ho 
gained  this  victory,  however,  mainly  through  the 
defection  of  some  regiments  of  his  cousin's  army, 
and  when  they  afterwards  changed  sides  in  the  next 
battle,  Ayoob  had  again  to  cross  the  Helmund  in 
hot  haste.  Such  a  man  as  this  might  work  infinite 
mischief  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  veiy  fact  that 
Russian  inlluence  has  been  exerted  with  the  Shah 
to  obtain  his  enlargement,  shows  the  value  set 
uptm  his  services  by  Russia. 


Who  xvaa  Bright  1 

The  name  of  Bright  is  frequently  on  the  tongues  of 
people  who  know  nothing,  or  little,  of  who  “  Bright  ” 
was,  or  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  derangement  of  vital 
functions  with  which  his  name  has  long  been  linked. 
Dr.  Bright  was  a  famous  British  surgeon  and  anato¬ 
mist.  He  made  the  kidneys  and  their  disorders  his 
special  study.  He  first  pointed  out  the  n.ituro  of  the 
granular  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  the  kidneys, 
and  showed  the  demoralization  of  these  organs  when 
in  such  a  condition  that  their  secreting  powers  are  so 
impaired,  that  the  urea  Is  not  sufficiently  separated 
from  the  blood.  In  the  unpleasant  condition  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  economy  which  is  known  as  “  Bright’s  disease,” 
albumen  is  carried  off  with  the  watery  excretions  from 
the  bladder.  This  impoverishes  the  system  almost  as 
greatly  as  would  copious  and  systematic  bleeding,  for 
the  albumen  is  needed  in  the  body,  being  in  fact  one  of 
the  great  agents  in  nutrition.  Those  who  labor  under 
the  disadvantage  of  “  Bright’s  disease  ”  are  liable  to 
grievous  congestion  and  inflammation,  not  only  of  the 
kidneys,  but  of  other  important  organs.  Coma,  con¬ 
vulsions,  and  apop.'e^  may  occur  as  part  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  disease.  'Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mm- 
ady  is  not  a  mere  kidney  ailment,  but  one  involving  the 
decay  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  body. 

“  Bright’s  disease  ”  is  proverbially  hard  to  cure ;  nay, 
more  than  that,  it  is  generally  pronounced  incurable. 
As  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  show  clear  evidences 
of  being  afflicted  with  this  malady,  the  doctors  give 
him  up  and  tell  him  to  prepare  for  death.  They  can 
alleviate  his  sufferings,  and  do  something  to  tempora¬ 
rily  arrest  his  inevitable  tlecay,  but  beyond  this  they 
give  him  no  hope.  An  eminent  physician  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  Now  .Tersey  Medical  Society,  said 
“  The  modern  physician  in  his  multitudinous  drugs 
finds  few  remedies.  .  .  .  Medicine  finds  its  highest  tri¬ 
umphs  in  the  prevention,  not  in  the  cure,  of  disease. 
.  .  .  ._VVho_  cures  rheumatism,  or  typhoid  fever,  or 
chronic  Bright’s  disease  ’i*  .  .  .  and  yet  who  refrains 
from  prescribing  ’i*  ” 

Now  we  will  all  agree  that  prevention  is  a  groat  deal 
better  than  cure.  But  when  we  find  some  fellow-mor- 
Uil  actually  in  the  power  of  a  terrible  disease— 
“  Bright’s,”  for  instance — it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  pre¬ 
ventive  measures.  Homething  must  be  done  towards 
cure,  if  cure  be  po.ssible.  'To  thousands  of  anxious 
men  and  women  the  vital  question  to-day  is  “Can 
Bright' H  diseane  be  cured  ?  ”  'To  others,  means  of  pre¬ 
vention  may  have  interest;  but  to  those  on  whom  the 
disease  has  its  grip,  the  question  of  cure  is  a  personal 
matter  of  life  or  death.  All  who  are  thus  concerned 
will  lie  greatly  interested  in  the  experience  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  well  known  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  so  severely 
alfiictcd  with  “  Bright’s  disease,”  that  tlie  physicians 
gave  him  up.  His  pre.sent  condition  of  heartiness  is 
such  as  naturally  to  awaken  curiosity  ns  to  how  his  re¬ 
covery  was  effected. 

Mr.  George  W.  Edwards  is  a  well  known  Philadel¬ 
phian,  now  in  middle  life.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
most  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  Quaker  City,  who 
did  much  to  improve  the  place  by  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  hotels  and  other  edifices  of  public  value  and 
permanent  adornment.  Mr.  Edwards  sr.  died  about 
twenty  years  ago,  of  Bright’s  disease,  and  so  did  his 
wife,  T'he  present  Mr,  Edwards  thus  inherited  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  both  father  and  mother,  and  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life  was  under  its  power  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  became  a  confirmed  invalid,  with  but  little  hope 
of  recovery. 

One  of  our  editorial  staff  who  had  himself  been 
thrt'atened  with  Bright’s  disease,  and  was  anxious  to 
see  a  man  who  had  been  brought  out  of  it,  recently  sat¬ 
isfied  his  curiosity  by  a  visit  to  Mr.  Edwards.  Unbe¬ 
ing  introiiuced  to  that  gentiemiin  at  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  he  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
person,  so  hearty  and  robust  did  Mr.  Edwards  apriear. 
But  3Ir.  Edwaids  a.ssured  him  that  he  was  indeed  the 
man,  and  gave  the  account  of  his  experience  much  as 
follows : 

“  Yes,  I  had  Bright’s  disease.  My  father  and  mother 
died  of  it ;  so  did  two  of  my  brothers.  It  came  on  me 
slowly  and  gradually.  I  passed  much  albumen  and 
many  epithelial  casts,  which  are  the  surest  indications 
of  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  For  throe  years  I  was  so 
prostrated  as  to  bo  unable  to  attend  to  business.  I  was 
utterly  exhausted.  Not  only  was  I  unable  to  walk  with 
comfort,  but  I  could  scarcely  walk  at  all.  I  averaged 
hardly  an  hour’s  sleep  in  twenty-four,  and  oven  that 
little  was  broken  anil  unsatisfactory.  Nearly  all  the 
time  I  suffered  with  severe  neuralgic  pain  in  my  head, 
and  rheumatic  pain  in  my  joints.  My  digestion  was 
miserable.  I  was  nervous  and  continually  disturbed. 
At  the  Ht.  George’s  Hotel,  where  I  lived,  I  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  take  my  mitals  at  the  table,  for  my  nerves 
were  in  such  a  state  that  tlie  rattling  of  the  knives  and 
forks  distressed  me  and  compelled  mo  to  leave  the  din¬ 
ing-room.  The  little  I  was  able  to  eat  was  brought  to 
my  room.  I  could  take  a  little  meat,  but  no  vegetables ; 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  eating  was  not  a  pleasure  to 
me. 

‘‘  Did  I  take  much  medical  treatment  'i  O  yes ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  it  did  mo  any  apparent  good,  unless 
perhaps  in  case  of  the  last  physician  who  attended  me. 
tfe  brought  mo  up  to  a  condition  in  which  there  was 
something  in  me  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  to  take 
hold  of.” 

“  Compound  Oxygen  ?  Did  you  try  that  ?  and  what 
did  it  do  for  you  Y  ” 

“  Yes,  that  was  what  brought  mo  to  where  you  see 
me  now.  It  was  this  way:  I  was  in  a  very  exhausted 
condition,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Hagan  of  Front  street, 
who  had  been  made  a  new  man  by  it,  told  me  that  he 
thought  there  would  be  some  chance  tor  mo  if  I  would 
try  Compound  Oxygen.  The  prospect  did  not  at  first 
seem  very  encouraging,  yet  I  thought  I  would  make 
the  trial.  So  prostrated  was  I,  that  walking  from  the 
Ht.  George  Hotel  to  Htarkey  A  I’alen’s  office,  which  is 
not  over  half  a  mile,  comjiletoly  used  mo  up,  and  I  had 
to  rest  for  two  hours  after  making  the  effort.  This  was 
my  first  attempt  at  going  out.  After  this  when  I  went 
to  the  office  for  treatment,  I  took  a  cab  for  the  first  few 
visits.  But  the  necessity  for  the  cab  did  not  last  a 
great  while.  Tlie  Compound  Oxygen  did  not  liegin  to 
do  its  work  suddenly;  but  what  it  did,  it  did  well.  In 
about  ten  days  the  severe  pains  in  ray  head  were  great¬ 
ly  relieved,  and  before  many  more  days  they  wore 
gone.  Then  1  began  to  gain  in  strength.  Gradually 
the  rheumatic  pains  went  away,  my  digestion  improv¬ 
ed,  so  that  eating  was  not  the  torment  it  had  been.  I 
soon  Istcamo  able  to  enjoy  refreshing  sleep,  and  this 
added  to  my  comfort  and  gave  me  now  strength. 

“  For  two  months  I  took  the  Oxygen  'Treatment  at 
Htarkey  &  Palen’s  office,  daily  gaining.  When  I  first 
began  to  take  it,  f  was  so  weak  that  I  could  not  inhale 
for  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  By  steady  prac¬ 
tice  and  with  increasing  strength,  I  found  myself  able 
to  inhale  for  nearly  a  minute  at  a  time.  I  Uigon  in 
March,  1882,  and  I  finished  in  May.  By  this  time  I  was 
so  well  that  I  needed  no  more  treatment.” 

“  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  resort  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  again  ?  ” 

Never  but  once.  Then  I  thought  I  felt  some  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  return  of  my  old  trouble.  The  use  of  the 
Compound  Oxygen  for  a  very  short  time  set  mo  to 
rights.  Now  I  am  able  to  attend  to  business  regularly 
and  cheerfully.  I  live  in  the  country  and  come  to  town 
every  day.  I  sleep  soundly,  take  a  good  deal  of  active 
exercise,  eat  pretty  ra  uch  everything  I  want,  and  my 
digestion  is  good.  What  more  can  I  ask  for  ?” 

You  are  a  firm  believer  in  Compound  Oxygen,  then, 
Mr.  Edwards  "f” 

‘‘  Most  certainly  and  thoroughly.  After  what  it  has 
done  for  me,  I  am  free  to  speak  well  of  it,  and  to  re¬ 
commend  it  to  others  as  a  great  vitallzer  and  restorer.” 

Huch  a  case  as  this  one  is  surely  calculated  to  make 
people  think.  Thinking  is  good ;  acting  is  better.  In 
such  diseases  as  “  Bright’s,”  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
If  you  have  even  the  slightest  indication  of  an  attack, 
send  to  Drs.  Htarkey  A  Falen,  1109  Girard  street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  for  their  treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  and 
inform  yourself  thoroughly  as  to  its  nature  and  action. 
It  will  be  mailed  free. 


Densmobe  Hanitabium,  Newburgh-on-Hudson,  treats 
all  chronic  diseases.  Cures  rheumatism,  heart  palpita¬ 
tion,  skin  diseases,  tumors,  dyspepsia,  and  emaciation. 
Nearly  100  rooms ;  beautifully  located ;  hygienic  condi¬ 
tions.  For  circulars,  address  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  TO  RAISE  GOOD  CABBAGE. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  people  complain  of 
being  able  to  raise  nothing  but  leaves,  when 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  fine  and  large 
heads  ?  The  true  answer  is,  “  Whatsoever  a 
man  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap.”  If  he 
sows  the  wind,  he  will  reap  the  whirlwind.  If 
he  plants  the  seed  of  leaves,  his  cabbage  will 
amount  to  nothing  but  leaves.  If  he  raises 
cabbage  from  the  finest  and  largest  seeds  to  be 
found  on  the  central  stems  that  grow  from 
perfectly  developed  cabbage-heads,  instead  of 
the  gtumps,  after  the  heads  have  been  taken 
off,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  large  head 
from  every  plant.  When  the  cultivation  is 
good  and  the  plants  yield  nothing  but  leaves, 
the  failure  of  a  crop  can  be  attributed  directly 
to  worthless  seed.  Raising  seeds  for  market 
has  become  such  a  gigantic  industry,  and  the 
prices  for  cabbage-heads  during  the  Winter 
and  Spring  are  so  exorbitant  that  seed-growers 
are  tempted  to  sell  their  cabbage-heads  and 
raise  se^  to  sell  from  the  stumps.  The  result 
of  such  a  practice  is  a  long  step  of  degeneracy 
towards  the  original  wild  plant.  When  one 
desires  to  produce  cabbage  seed  of  the  choicest 
quality,  he  sets  out  the  most  perfect  cabbages 
that  have  been  kept  over  Winter  from  freez¬ 
ing.  He  does  not  cut  off  the  heads  and  sell 
them  and  then  set  out  the  stumps  to  produce 
seed.  Then  he  cuts  a  gash  down  through  the 
head  to  the  stump,  so  that  seed  stalks  will 
shoot  up  from  the  centre  of  the  plant.  Those 
central  stems  will  yield  seed  of  the  most  relia¬ 
ble  quality.  Every  kernel  will  produce  a 
plump,  solid  head  of  excellent  cabbage,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  huge  cluster  of  leaves.  As  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  raise  my  cabbage  from 
such  seed  as  I  met  with  in  the  stores,  and  as 
my  crops  were  very  unsatisfactory,  I  resolved 
to  try  some  of  the  products  of  Puget  Sound, 
Washington  Territory.  A  brother  of  I.  F.  Til- 
linghast.  La  Plume,  Pa.,  went  to  Puget  Sound, 
where  land  is  very  rich  and  cheap,  and  engag¬ 
ed  in  a  seed-producing  enterprise.  As  cabbage- 
heads  there  were  scarcely  worth  raising,  the 
finest  and  largest  heads  were  selected  for  rais¬ 
ing  seed,  which  is  transported  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  seeds  and  plants  are  sold  by  the 
brother  at  La  Plume.  As  my  eabbag<'-plants 
formerly  had  yielded  more  leaves  than  heads, 
in  1877  I  procured  by  express  a  few  hundred 
plants,  every  one  of  which  produced  a  plump 
and  solid  head.  For  several  seasons  past  I 
have  purchased  cabbage-plants  near  home,  or 
raised  them  myself.  But  with  the  best  care 
and  cultivation,  our  cabbage-crop  was  almost 
a  failure.  The  plants  would  grow  luxuriantly, 
and  develop  huge  heads  of  nothing  but  leaves. 
In  the  season  of  1884  I  procured  again  from 
La  Plume  a  few  hundred  plants  by  express 
(only  thirty  cents),  every  one  of  which  was 
strong  and  stocky,  and  produced  a  firm  and 
large  head.  The  failures  in  attempting  to 
raise  good  cabbage  from  such  seed  and  plants 
as  were  sold  in  the  markets  round  about  New 
York  city,  and  the  success  that  crowned  all 
efforts  when  seed  from  Puget  Sound  was  used, 
satisfied  me  that  if  one  does  not  cjire  to  culti¬ 
vate  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  heads,  it 
will  pay  well  to  incur  a  few  dimes  for  express- 
age  on  a  basket  of  plants  that  will  yield  firm 
and  large  heads,  than  to  accept  as  a  gift  other 
plants,  most  of  which  will  yield  nothing  but 
leaves.  If  one  has  convenieno-es  for  raising  his 
own  plants,  and  if  he  understands  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  short,  strong,  and  stocky  plants  instead 
of  long,  slender,  and  weak  ones,  he  may  pro¬ 
cure  the  seed.  But  when  one  needs  only  a  few 
hundred,  my  own  experience  dictates  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  procuring  such  plants  as  will  be  worth 
cultivating.  Ess.  E.  Tee. 

SPARE  THE  DEER. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

May  I  si>eak  a  word  in  TheEv.\ngelist  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  deer  ?  For  among  its  readers  are 
hunters.  From  a  child  I  have  loved  the  pretty, 
harmless  creatures,  and  pitied  them.  I  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  deep  bay  of  the  hounds  in  the 
Pennsylvania  woods,  and  was  always  glad  and 
thankful  when  the  deer  escaped.  We  lived 
near  the  river,  and  if  the  hunted  creature 
could  gain  that,  he  was  safe,  at  least  from  the 
hounds.  Well  do  I  remember  one  iK)or  fugi¬ 
tive  :  he  broke  cover  just  back  of  our  house.  I 
knew  the  hounds  were  far  behind  him,  for  their 
cry  was  faint.  I  stood  at  the  window  watching, 
with  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  The  snow  was 
deep,  and  the  deer  would  sink  to  its  body  at 
every  leap — sometimes  it  almost  turned  over. 
How  I  did  long  to  help  it,  but  could  do  nothing. 
He,  without  whose  notii*e  not  one  sparrow  can 
fall,  had  mercy  on  the  panting  deer.  He  gained 
the  river, and  was  out  of  sight  before  the  hounds 
came  from  the  forest. 

I  was  always  so  glad — so  glad  that  the  deer  in 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  escaped;  but  for  the 
fate  of  that  “gallant  grey,”  who  can  choose 
but  mourn  ? 

How  cruel  has  man  been  to  all  the  creatures 
under  him.  Much  of  this  cruelty  is  from 
thoughtlessness.  Let  me  plead  with  all  who 
read  this  paper  and  love  hunting,  to  spare  the 
deer,  at  least  until  their  young  ones  are  fully 
able  to  care  for  themselves. 

Many  fauns,  es|)ecially  in  Maine,  are  not 
born  till  the  15th  or  -iOth  of  June.  They  are 
weak  and  tender  till  three  or  four  months  old, 
and  very  dependent  on  their  mothers.  If  the 
mothers  are  shot  before  November — and  the 
last  of  it,  too— the  fauns  must  perish.  Four  or 
five  years  only  will  it  take  to  destroy  deer  from 
the  Maine  forests,  if  what  is  called  “  jack  shoot¬ 
ing”  goes  on  as  it  has  done  of  late.  You  New 
Yorkers  (and  Massachusetts  people  also)  have 
done  vast  mischief  in  this  State.  The  deer  of 
New  England  are  nearly  all  slain,  only  a  few  in 
the  woods  of  Maine  are  left.  The  notion  that 
the  bucks  are  the  ones  that  fre<iuent  the  wa¬ 
ter  during  the  hot  mouths,  and  are  in  conse¬ 
quence  shot,  is  altogether  a  mistake.  The  does 
are  the  ones  who  come  most  often  to  the  water, 
their  need,  for  several  reasons,  being  much 
greater,  .\mateur  hunters,  what  do  they  know 
of  the  habits  of  deer  ?  Listen  to  those  who  live, 
or  who  have  lived  among  them,  and  studied 
with  kind  interest  their  habits.  The  law  of  the 
Christian  is  mercy,  as  he  exi>ects  mercy. 


THE  ADIROHDACK  PORESTS. 

Of  the  thrw  bills  before  the  Legislature  at 
.Albany  looking  to  the  btdter  pn'servation  of  the 
Adirondack  forests,  one  only,  that  to  adtl  new 
penaltit‘8  for  the  nt^ligent  or  malicious  filing 
of  the  w<x>d8,und  to  enforce  their  collection,  has 
been  passed.  The  measure  was  favorably  a<*ted 
upon  by  the  .Asstnnbly  on  Saturday,  May  9th. 
and  takes  the  plai-e  of  the  bill  originally  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  same  purpose.  It  provides  that 
the  present  fort'st  lands  shall  not  be  sold  or 
leas^  to  any  peison  or  wrporatiou,  and  au¬ 
thorizes  the  aiidition  to  them  of  all  territory 
within  certain  boundaries  hereafter  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  State.  It  further  establishes  an 
unpaid  Forest  Commission,  invested  with  all  the 
authority  necessary  to  represimt  the  interests 
of  the  pwple  in  conni'ction  with  the  contemplat¬ 
ed  preserve.  If  this  bill  is  not  all  that  could  be 
desired,  it  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  have  se¬ 
cured  the  indorsement  of  the  repn^sentative 
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bodies  that  prepared  the  three  measures  origi¬ 
nally  presented,  and  as  these  members  have 
given  the  subject  careful  consideration,  their 
approval  of  the  bill  should  carry  great  weight. 

The  fate  of  the  enactment  rests  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  this  writing.  We  trust  it  may  become  a 
law  without  delay,  even  before  this  paper  rem*hes 
its  readers.  The  advocates  of  the  bill  very 
properly  declare  that  the  continued  destruction 
of  the  forests  must  thwart  the  beneficent  pur¬ 
poses  of  Nature  and  result  in  the  infiietion  of 
“irreparable  injury  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  the  State.”  The  all  but  unanimous 
vote  in  the  Assembly  in  favor  of  the  bill,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  its  passage  in  the  Senate 
will  not  be  surrounded  with  any  serious  diffi¬ 
culties. 


SEASONABLE  HINTS. 

Rubbing  off  and  pinching  back  shoots  consti¬ 
tute  an  important  part  of  early  Summer  work. 
The  sprouts  which  spring  up  below  inserted 
grafts  or  stalling  buds,  should  be  carefully  rub¬ 
bed  off  before  they  have  crowded  and  injured 
the  new  shoot.  The  needless  shoots  just  start¬ 
ing  on  grapevines,  and  which  if  allowed  to  grow, 
will  make  too  thick  a  mass,  should  be  similarly 
treated.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  are  to  be 
pinched  back  when  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  they 
grow  very  rapidly,  and  are  often  overlooked  till 
too  late.  Finger-pruning  of  young  fruit  trees 
brings  them  easily  into  symmetry,  and  sjives 
heavy  work  with  the  saw  in  subsequent  years. 
Currants  are  greatly  improved  by  Summer-prun¬ 
ing,  by  preventing  the  dense  mass  of  shoots  so 
often  seen  when  the  bushes  are  neglected.  The 
work  should  be  done  early,  or  wdien  the  need¬ 
less  shoots  are  green  and  soft.  To  make  newly 
set  fruit  trees  grow  well,  keep  the  soil  mellow 
and  clean  about  them,  and  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  hard  crust. 

.\s  the  warm  weather  of  Summer  approaches, 
destructive  insects  in  some  form  or  other,  will 
be  sure  to  be  on  hand,  and  sometimes  by  count¬ 
less  myriads.  There  is  but  one  way  to  treat 
them,  and  that  is  to  destroy  them.  Promptness 
and  clean  work  are  cheap<“st.  ^lany  insects  are 
kept  in  cheek  by  other  species  which  are  para¬ 
sites,  and  some  of  the  birds  aid  in  tlie  work,  but 
the  successful  gardener  and  fruit-grower  wUl 
depend  on  his  hands,  and  the  machinery  and 
appliances  which  he  can  no\v  call  into  service, 
wdll  work  more  rapidly  than  all  other  aids. 
Caterpillars  are  s\^ept  off  in  their  nests  by  hun¬ 
dreds  ;  aphides  an*  killed  with  soap  or  tobacco 
by  the  thousand  ;  Paris  green,  from  a  spraying 
pump,  is  still  more  rapid  in  its  work  with  the 
codling  moth,  and  with  the  canker-worm  it  is 
eqiuilly  su»-cessful ;  and  the  curculio  is  rapidly 
destroyed  by  using  the  jarring  api)aratus  of 
improved  eonsti  uction.  White  hellebore  is  an 
effectual  remedy  for  the  gooseberry  and  currant 
w'orm  w’hen  thinly  dusted  over  the  leaves  ;  a 
better  way,  however,  is  to  mix  it  with  wah*r  at 
the  rate  of  a  Uiblespoonful  to  two  or  thnn*  gal¬ 
lons  of  wah'r,  and  apjdy  with  a  fine  rose  or  a 
spraying  syringe. 

There  are  s<ane  insects  which  come  in  fewer 
numbers,  whicli  liave  to  b('  treated  in  a  less 
whoU'sah*  way.  The  peach  grub,  it  is  said,  may 
be  kept  out  of  the  tiw.  or  kilh'd  wiien  alrea<ly 
in,  by  digging  a  small  ilepn'ssion  around  the 
foot  of  the  shmi  and  pouring  in  a  pint  of  soft 
soap  ;  hut  tlu*  old  w'ay  of  taking  them  qut  with 
th(‘  point  of  th<‘  knife  is  easier,  unless  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  very  numerous.  The  grub  oi’  cut¬ 
worm,  which  so  often  eats  off  the  srimis  of  young 
cabbages,  has  been  ri'pelled  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  slaked  lime,  four  of  wood  aslu's.and 
a  tenth  of  salt,  spread  around  the  ])lunts  ;  but 
wrapping  tin*  stem,  at  planting,  in  a  small  piece 
of  burdock  leaf,  wiiich  ih'cays  by  the  time  the 
plants  are  beyond  danger,  is  perhaps  easier,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  secure.  We  have 
used  .salt  alone,  but  the  grubs  care  nothing  for 
it.  Prof.  Riley’s  cold  watc'r  remt'dy  for  thecab- 
bag<*  worm  is  very’  easily  tried  by  placing  a  few 
small  blocks  of  ic»*  in  a  watr*ring  jxtt  of  water, 
and  showering  the  (dants.  As  a  general  aid 
against  d(*8truetive  insects,  encouraging  a  vig¬ 
orous  grow’th  in  rich  soil  with  good  evdtivation, 
shoiUd  not  be  ov<'rlook<‘d. — The  Country  (len- 
tleman. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 

It  is  propos«Hl  to  expend  large  sinus  of  money 
during  the  present  season  for  the  improvement 
of  navigation  in  the  niidtlh*  Hudson.  Numerous 
ledges  of  rock  which  have  rendered  of  late 
years  the  passage  of  the  river  between  Hudson 
and  Troy  liy  large  boats  difficult  and  dangerous 
are  to  be  blown  out,  and  a  large  numbi'r  of  sand 
bars  and  other  deposits,  washed  down  from  the 
upjier  river,  are  to  be  removed.  It  is  believed 
by  the  enginiH'i-s  who  have  planned  these  opera¬ 
tions  that  their  e.xecution  will  make  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  river  as  safe  and  easy  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  appearance  of  these  obstacles. 

They  will  doubtle.ss  bt*  successful.  The  relief 
to  navigation  can,  however,  be  only  temporary 
if  the  ilestruction  of  the  A<lirondack  forests  is 
allowed  to  go  on.  The  Summer  flow  of  the 
river  will  continue,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  decrease  from  year  to  yi'ar,  and  rocks  which 
are  now  far  below  the  suiface  of  the  water  at 
its  lowest  stages,  must  in  a  few  yenrs  st*riously 
impede  heavy  draught  vessels.  The  amount  of 
debris  washf^  from  the  denuded  .Adirondack 
hills  will  increase  more  rapidly  in  the  future, 
and  must  soon  choke  the  river  far  bt'low  Albany’. 

The  true  and  only  way  to  inprove  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Hudson  River  is  to  {irotect  the  slopi*s 
of  its  elevatt'd  upper  wah*ish»*ds.  The  forests 
which  remain  about  the  headwaters  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  feeders  of  the  great  river  must  be 
scrupulously  protected  from  further  ilestriudion, 
and  vigorous  measures  must  be  taken  to  re¬ 
clothe  with  a  den.se  fon*st  growth  the  denudi'd 
and  barren  slopes  of  the  lower  Adirondack  hills. 
Any  other  method  than  this  to  incri*ase  the 
depth  of  the  lower  river  will  be  temporarary 
and  ineff'**«*tual  ;  imd  unh*ss  it  can  be  adopteil, 
the  navigation  of  the  river  will  be  closed  during 
several  months  of  each  year  as  far  down  as 
Hudson,  and  jirobably  «*onsiderably  lower,  ex¬ 
cept  to  small  vessels  of  the  lightest  draught. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  Hudson  River  is  a 
sufficient  indication  that  its  commercial  impor¬ 
tance  is  di'pendent  upon  the  Adirondack  for¬ 
ests,  and  that  if  tlu'se  are  allowed  to  perish, 
nothing  can  long  save  the  great  waterway’  of 
the  State  from  liopeless  ruin. — Daily  Sun. 


ICELANDIC  FISHERMEN. 

The  Icelanders  are  almost  all  fishermen,  and 
do  little  farming.  Their  stock  i*on.sists  of  sheep, 
cows,  and  ponies.  They  milk  the  sheep,  and 
use  it  jo  make  clu'cse  of.  The  only  croji  that 
they  raisi*  w  a  mossy’  son  of  small  grass  that 
they’  mow’ \vith  a  heavy  scythe  hung  on  a 
straight  snath.  They  <*ut  it  by  pulling  the 
scythe  towards  them,  instead  of  swinging  it  the 
way  we  do.  It  is  raked  up,  housed,  and  fed 
out  just  as  it  is  cut,  moss  and  all. 

Si*a-bird8 — gulls,  coots,  eider  ducks,  and  auks 
— are  very  plenty  in  the  Sunum*r.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  for  me  to  say  that  we  saw’  millions 
of  them  every  day.  They  breed  on  the  islands 
that  art*  plentifully  scattert'd  in  among  the 
fjonls.  Some  of  them  are  all  coveri'd  with 
ef.^.  One  afternoon  eight  of  my  men  row’cd 
over  to  an  island  and  got  five  barrels  of  duck- 
eggs,  and  they  were  not  gone  tw’o  hours.  It  is 
a  fine  of  tw’cnty’  crowns  to  kill  an  eider  duck  in 
Iceland.  They  are  prt'served  for  tluur  feathers. 
No,  they  don't  catch  them  and  pick  them  the 
way  country  people  do  geese.  An  eider  duck  is 
v*“ry  particular  about  her  nest,  and  will  not  lay’ 
her  I'ggs  in  any  ordinary  plai*e.  Having  se¬ 
lected  and  smoothed  off  a  place,  she  goes  to 
w’ork  and  lines  it  w’ith  ilown,  which  she  filucks 
from  her  breast.  The  Icelanders  go  out  and 
rob  the  nest  of  its  down  and  eggs,  and  she 
makes  another  just  like' it.  The  second  litter 
is  not  disturbed.  Eider  down  is  veiy  liigh- 
priced,  bringing  from  five  to  eight  dollai’s  a 
pounil.  man  who  ow’ns  an  island  in  Iceland 
where  eider  ducks  breed  is  considered  a  mil¬ 
lionaire.  One  little  island  in  Isefjord,  of  not 
over  five  acres,  rents  for  .5000  crowns  a  year. 

In  the  Winter  season  all  the  inhabitants  live 
on  w’hale  meat  and  go  hunting  for  seals.  This 
whale  meat  is  a  coarse,  tasteless  sort  of  stuff, 
like  w’oody  fibre.  Every’body  eats  it  there. 
Foxes,  w’hite  and  gray,  abound  on  the  island. 
— Cor.  Boston  Globe. 

Advices  from  Iceland  show’  that  flftet*n  dw’ell- 
ings,  with  their  inhabitants,  were  swept  into  the 
sea  in  April  last,  and  twenty-four  persons  w’ere 
thus  drowned.  The  avalanche  destroywl  fifty 
fishing  boats.  The  loss  in  one  village  alone 
reached  .'»20,000. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  Early  Ohio  and  the  Early  Gem  potatoes 
are  said  to  be  dry  and  mealy  as  soon  as  large 
enough  for  the  table. 

Philadelphia  consumed  during  the  year  1884 
1,273,501  barrels  of  beer  and  ale.  This  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  500  glasses  a  year  for  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  that  city,'  or  about  two  glasses  a 
day  all  around. 

Corn,  says  The  National  Live-Stock  Journal, 
is  the  bane  of  the  farm  horse,  as  w’ell  as  other 
horses,  not  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  nutri¬ 
tious,  but  because  it  makes  too  much  fat  and 
not  enough  muscle. 

Salt  has  from  time  immemorial  bee’n  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  manure  for  asparagus.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  it  is  good,  for  one  of  the  effects  of  salt  on 
rich  soil  is  to  make  all  its  plant  food  available. 
Market  gardenei-s  find  that  heavy  coverings  of 
manure  are  very  important.  They  add  salt  | 
later,  and  in  doses  heavy’  enough  to  aid  in  re¬ 
pressing  weeds. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Rural  Home  recom¬ 
mends  Vermont  red  clover,  five  pounds,  and 
timothy,  twelve  pounds  per  acre,  as  the  best  for 
pasture.  But  he  adds  the  caution  that  if  first- 
class  pasture  is  wanted  next  year,  cattle  must 
not  be  allowed  to  go  in  next  Fall  or  next  Spring, 
before  the  grass  is  well  started. 

Grapevines  should  be  pruned  in  the  Fall,  or 
in  February  or  March.  But  if  not  pruned  in  the 
Fall  or  early  Spring,  before  the  sap  began  to 
move,  they  should  not  be  touched  until  several 
leaves  have  formed.  Then  if  pruning  is  re¬ 
quired,  it  may  he  done  without  causing  bleed¬ 
ing. 

Much  is  said  in  the  papers  about  breeding 
pure  fowls  ;  but  probably  the  most  desirable  as 
well  us  the  cheapest  improvement  may  be  made 
by  farmers  themselves  in  si’leiding  eggs  for  set¬ 
ting  from  the  hens  w’hieh  are  know’ii  to  be  the 
best  layers.  In  the  same  brei'd  there  will  be 
wide  differences  in  this  respect,  as  every  observ’- 
ing  farmer  knows.  Often  the  cross-bred  fowls 
will  juoduce  specimens  of  extraordinary  laying 
(pialities,  and  by  breeding  from  these  tliis  di’si- 
rable  charai-teristic  may  be  pi'i  petuateil. 

Grass  seed  <Ioes  not  usually  do  well  in  the 
East  W’hen  sow’n  with  oats  or  other  Spring 
grains.  Tlu'se  are  harvested  just  w’lieii  the 
season  is  at  its  hottest  and  driest,  and  the  sun 
is  apt  to  kill  out  the  tender  grass  once  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  its  rays.  Grass  seed  comes  uji  ami 
grows  best  during  cool,  moist  weather.  Good 
n-sults  fre<iuently’  follow  the  sowing  of  grass 
seWl  late  in  the  Autumn,  the  seed  only  germinat¬ 
ing  the  following  Spring.  The  best  time  of  all 
is  early  Fall  sowing. 

There  is  a  gri'at  variation  in  tlu*  [lotato  crop 
from  different  hills  in  the  same  fii'ld.  In  dig¬ 
ging  for  seed,  dig  each  hill  by  itself,  and  when 
enough  are  hauh'<l  out  to  selei-t  from,  go  over 
the  flehl  and  save  for  seed  only  from  the  best 
hills.  If  only  a  bushel  be  selected,  this  quantity’ 
will  pay  for  planting  separately  for  raising  seed 
for  the  next  year.  The  same  process  continued 
y’ear  after  year  w’ould  “  w’ced  out”  the  inferior 
blood  from  the  variety’,  and  give  stock  for  plant¬ 
ing  that  couM  be  ilepended  upon  to  yiehl  well 
and  give  smooth,  sizable  tubers.  Early  varieties 
that  yield  wt'll  are  to  be  jueferred,  since  the 
quicker  the  crop  matures  the  less  ilanger  from 
rot  and  insects. 

Farming  lus  mamiged  here  in  the  nn^untains 
of  Tennessi'e  (at  Pleasant  Hill)  is  simply  as 
al^omination.  Weeds  go  to  .seed  everywhere, 
and  everything  looks  as  if  it  w’ere  about  half 
done.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  With  New’ 
England  cultivation  it  couhl  be  made  an  Eden. 
Fruit  of  loearly  all  kinds  does  finely ;  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plumbs,  chi'iries,  and  nearly  all 
the  snudl  fruits  of  the  Nortli  ami  South  do  well. 
Takhigall  things  into  consideration,  I  douht  if 
there  is  a  better  place  for  a  family  seeking  a  new’ 
home  than  this  very  place — Ph'asant  Hill.  The 
climate  is  the  best,  and  the  w’ater  excellent  ; 
Winteis  short  and  mild.  Three  times  the  past 
Winter  the  snow  has  for  a  day’  or  two  been  two 
inches  deep.  Land  for  the  pre.sent  is  v’ery 
clii'ap,  from  82  to  85  per  acre,  and  heavily  tim¬ 
bered  with  black,  red,  spotted  and  white  oak  and 
chestnut.  And  all  the  forests  are  free  to  those 
w’ho  choose  to  send  their  cattle  forth  to  graze. 
There  is  also  a  flneop[)ortunity  for  the  bee  busi¬ 
ness. 


ScCrntf«c  atw 

In  THK  American  Journal  of  Science,  Mr.  G. 
K.  Gilbert  endeavors  to  show’  that  the  tendency 
of  raihvay  tracks  to  wear  most  on  the  west  line, 
is  parallelh'd  by  rivers  which  encroach  on  the 
bank  w’hieh  is  farthest  from  the  direction  of  the 
earth’s  rotation. 

A  oENTi.EM.\N  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  w’ho  w’as 
greatly  annoyed  by  a  <*olony  of  sparrows  that 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  a  mass  of  ivy 
covering  one  side  of  his  house,  got  rid  of  them 
by  a  novel  exiiedient.  Om^  day  he  purchased  half 
a  pound  of  red  pepper,  and  going  up  to  the  third 
story  opened  the  windows  and  sifted  the  pep¬ 
per  down  through  the  ivy.  The  alarm  of  the 
sparrow’s  w’as  evinced  hy  the  haste  with  w  hich 
they  left  their  hiding  places.  Every  bir<l  took  its 
departun*,  and  his  premi8«*s  are  now  eli'ar  ot 
them. 

Golor  Blindness. — It  has  seemed  to  the  w’ri- 
terthat  men  who  were  supposed  to  be  “color 
blind,”  were  so  more  by  defect  of  education  re¬ 
garding  the  distinctions  of  color,  than  from  a 
native  deficiency.  We  note  that  this  is  brought 
out  by  a  statement  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : 
A  very  large  jiroportion  of  the  cast's  of  so-called 
color-blimlni'ss  is,  I  am  convinci'd,  due  to  igno- 
ram*e,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  there 
is  the  undouhted  fact  that  it  is  rarely  found  in 
examination  of  female  candidates.  If  color¬ 
blindness  is  an  organh*  defect  of  the  visual 
apparatus,  surely  it  ought  to  exist  in  somewhere 
about  the  same  ratio  in  the  male  and  female. 
I  don't  for  a  moment  deny  the  existence  of  gen¬ 
uine  color-blindiu'ss  ;  but  I  tlo  imntt'nd  that  the 
genuine  (h'fect  is  a  rare  one.  My  suggestion  is 
that  instruction  in  colors  and  their  names  ought 
to  form  a  distinct  item  in  tin*  curriculum  of  all 
elementary  schools.” 

The  Fioht  for  ITre  Food. — The  aggressive 
war  waged  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  t’om- 
pany  against  all  forms  of  adulteration  in  baking 
pow’der  has  produced  a  good  effect.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  low’  grade,  cheap,  atlulterated, 
and  poisonous  powders  have  been  driven  into 
an  attempted  defensi*  of  their  goods,  wherein 
they  have  exposed  their  names  and  the  i-harac- 
ter  of  their  powih'rs  to  the  public. 

The  Royal  Company  set  out  upon  this  crusade 
several  years  ago.  It  w’as  the  lirst  t<)  biing  to 
light  the  us<‘ of  alum  for  this  purposi',  and  to 
expost'  the  infamous  practict's  of  tin  se  manu¬ 
facturers  who  wi'ie  endangering  hf'alth  and  life 
that  more  profit  might  be  derived  from  their 
jtow’dt'rs.  Tilt'  exposures  then  maile,  a  disgust- 
etl  public,  and  the  influt'iict'  of  tin*  pre.ss  w’tTt* 
the  nu'ans  of  banishing  most  of  the  alum  pow- 
dt'i’s  from  tin*  market. 

All  forms  of  him*  baking  powders  an*  now 
being  foisted  upon  consumers  in  this  vicinity. 
Their  u.s<'  has  lieen  univ»*rsally  (‘ondemiu'd  by 
chi'inists  and  physicians.  The  presence  of  linns 
likt*  alum,  can  only  bt*  dett'cted  by  chemical 
analysis,  and  the  purchaser  is  unaware  of  its 
use  until  its  efft'cts  have  show’ii  themst'lvt's  in  a 
disordt'red  system. 

It  is  bet'uuse  of  the  continued  and  vigorous 
jmrsuit  of  these  dangerous,  adulte  rated  baking 
pow’ders  that  their  proprietors  and  pedillers  are 
are  now  endeavoring  to  ,vent  their  s|)ite  and 
revenge  their  disai>pointment  by  circulating 
absurb  falsehoods  and  sham  analysi's  against 
the  Royal  Baking  Pow’iler. 

The  Royal  Baking  Pow’der  has,  during  the 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  earned  a  reputa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  w’orld  w’hieh  no  such  dis¬ 
honorable  or  tricky  adventurers  cun  pull  down 
or  destroy.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  a  long, 
actual,  practical  use,  and  has  been  endoi’sed  by 
the  Government  chemists,  Professors  Love  and 
Mott,  and  by  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  the 
country,  as  in  all  respects  absolutely  pure  and 
wholesome  and  of  the  very  highest  leavening 
power.  It  is  not  possible  for  either  the  new’,  e.x- 
periniental,  and  suspicious  baking  powdere,  or 
thosi*  well  know’ll  to  be  adulterated  with  lime, 
alum,  and  other  impurities,  to  supplant  it  in  the 
public  favor. — Standard. 


It  ia  a  Pardonable  Thlnf( 

To  i.'ovet  good  looki^.  Parker's  Hair  Balsam  gives 
glx-s,  richness,  and  wealth  to  the  hair.  Clean,  pure. 


There  are  four  plans  for  reducing  obesity : 
The  eating  of  nothing  containing  stanch,  sugar, 
or  fat,  called  the  Banting  system  ;  the  eating  of 
fat,  but  not  sugar  or  starch,  called  the  German 
Banting ;  the  w’earing  of  wool  and  sleeping  in 
flannel  blankets,  instead  of  sheets,  or  the  Mu¬ 
nich  system ;  not  eating  and  drinking  at  the 
same  time,  or  rather,  the  allowing  a  couple  of 
hours  to  intervene  between  eating  and  drinking, 
the  Sc'hweninger  system. — Detroit  Lancet. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  for 
Medical  Observation,  Dr.  Folsom  cited  the  vital 
statistics  of  Massachusetts  for  forty  years,  as 
show’ing  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths 
from  consumption  in  that  State.  Only  one-sixth 
of  the  total  death  rate  is  now’  caused  by  the 
disease.  The  Doctor  thought  physicians  w’ere 
too  much  inclined  to  give  unfavorable  prog¬ 
nostics  in  such  cases,  and  he  advised  keeping 
patients  quietly  in  one  place,  rather  than  shift¬ 
ing  them  about  in  search  of  a  more  favorable 
climate. 

Statistics  have  been  published  designeil  to 
show  the  iucrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  in 
Massachusetts  from  pneumonia.  In  1857  there 
were  1075  deaths  reported,  and  in  1883  there 
were  3045.  Rut  in  estimating  the  significance  of 
these  figures,  two  things  must  be  kept  in  mind 
— first  the  great  increase  in  population,  and  sec¬ 
ond  the  improvement  during  that  period  in  the 
methods  of  collecting  such  statistics. 

The  l.\test  delusion  in  the  way  of  a  nerve- 
soother  is  calisaya  bark,  sold  by  all  druggists. 
Its  use  is  becoming  very  general,  and  at  tin* 
same  time  very  hurtful.  It  is  sold  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant,  and  it  is  one  no  doubt,  seeing  the  chief 
ingredient  in  its  composition  is  alcohol.  It  is 
not  as  dangerous  a  drug  as  opium,  but  it  is  far 
worse  than  any  liquors  sold  under  the  generic 
name  of  w’hiskey.  Better  the  demon  we  know, 
as  the  saying  goes,  than  the  one  we  don’t  know  ; 
and  at  all  events,  it  is  w’ell  to  avoid  both. — The 
Citizen. 

WoNDERFiTL  vcports  ai’c  arriving  at  London 
of  the  success  of  Dr.  Jaime  Fl'i  ran  y  Clua  of 
Valencia  in  inoculating  human  subjects  with 
bacilli,  propagated  in  mutton  broth,  to  secure 
immunity  against  Asiatic  cholera.  The  British 
medical  journals  and  some  leading  members  of 
the  profession  are  aebating  the  project  of  send¬ 
ing  a  commission  of  experts  to  Spain  to  investi¬ 
gate  Dr.  Ferran’s  disi’ovei’j’,  and  to  advocate 
its  universal  adoption  if  it  is  provi'd  to  lu*  as 
valuable  as  it  appears. 

The  EFFEi’T  of  cocaine  is  illustrated  as  here: 
On  Dec.  '25  last  Dr.  Weiss  of  Vienna  was  called 

in  to  Prof.  S - ,  who  had  scalded  his  eyes, 

forehead,  nose,  cheeks,  and  uppt'r  lip,  owing  to 
an  expulsion  of  the  apparatus  during  an  inhala¬ 
tion  :  pain  was  very  si'vere.  Dr.  Weiss  lirst 
ordered  lini'ii  soaked  in  oil  to  be  laid  on,  and 
oiled  bandages  on  the  top  of  tliesi* ;  then  the 
application  of  carron  oil  and  a  2  p<'i'  I'cnt.  solu¬ 
tion  of  hydrochloratc  of  cocaine.  As  soon  as 
the  scalded  spots  were  painted  w’ith  the  above 
nanu'd  solution,  the  [lain  disappeared  at  once, 
and  (lid  not  K'turn. 


Sorurlty  3  to 
CtiiiieHloaii. 
INTEREST 
■emi-annuul 


reeiclence,  and  luUi  of  buHincaH.  _  _ _ 

v<!Btor  ever  hu<l  to  i>ay  taxes,  coats  of  fore- 
dosure,  wait  for  inteivst,  or  take  land. 
REST  of  Itcforeiiroo  all  around  yon. 
Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

D.  8.  B,  JOHNSTON  &  SON, 

Necotlfitom  of  MortMce  l^oanite 
MSSTJOy  TUJU  htTPAUL,  HLNN. 


The  ifides  of  this  Corset  are  boned  with 
horn,  which  passes,  like  the  ribs,  around 
the  body.  The  front  and  back  arc  boned 
with  Coraliue. 

Price  by  mall,  $1.10.  For  sale  by  all  leading; 
merchants. 

WARNER  BROTHERS, 

353  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


INDORSED 

BY  PHYSICIANS. 


CI'HKM  I'ONN’riP.lTION. 
.4IDx>  DICKMTION. 
RKI.IKVEM  HK.IDAI  HE. 
REliil  I.  ITEM  THK  BO\TKU<*. 


Rkanokk  City,  Vu.,  .Tan.  e,  l«8.'>. 

Moshi-s.  t.vbr.ant  a  Co.  : 

Gentlemen— I  have  beoii  profn  rlbliiK  your  SELTZKR 
■4PKRIENT  for  the  last  al.xtoen  yearn,  and  (.'ould  not  well 
get  along  without  It  in  iny  praetlee.  It  la  e.Hpeelally  valu¬ 
able  for  Ueadachea  and  Dlaorrlered  Stomach  and  Liver. 
Yours  truly,  C.  s.  COOPER,  M.D. 


Reelpe  for  Ridge's  Food  Blaiie 
^''^'Mange  —  Take  .1  tahlesiioonfuls 
of  Ridge’s  FoikI  one  ijuart  of 
milk;  first  mix  the  hKxl  with  a 
little  cold  milk,  add  a  little  salt 
and  two  well-beaten  eggs,  heat 
the  remainder  of  the  milk:  when 
nearly  boiling  add;  return  hi 
Are,  stir  briskly  Mil  it  Ixdls; 
Aavor  to  suit,  tbeii  |;our  into 
mould.  Druggists  sell  it. 


neW  &off&ikT 

^^TRICORA  RELIEF 

5S|feJj;g3SD|lIaviiig  elastic 


i  DU  mod  VurabJe,  Cnm/ortable,  mid 
I  HtaUhfuXCortet  tvrr  iolU/orit$  price. 

.  Every  pair  xvarranicd  to 
Iglve  .atiefactlon  or  money  retorwed 


,-aviDg . 

side  sections 
'adapts  itseirl 
to  Iho  varlo'is; 
positions  of  the 
Dcdyln  stooping, 
sltUng;  &  reclln 
mg'.  It  affoid!, 
great  relief  and 
comfort  to  the 
many  who  find 
ordinary  coi^f  ts 
oppressive,  'i'lie 
“TRICORA'  stavs 

lUtea  JOT  boningl 
[are  unequaled  for 
durability  li  com¬ 
fortable  support, 
&  are  absolutely 
unbreakable. 

I 


J.  G.  FITZPATRICK  A  CO.,  Mfrs., 
71  Leonard  Streek  NEW  YORE. 

mention  this  in  or^»»rir;g^. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells# 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUBOH  a  HEBEIT  BEU  COHPAHT, 

TBOT,  K.  7. 


ICZlTSaLT  86  OOlCFAXTT,  . 

WEST  TROY,  N.  Y.,  BELLS 

'or  Churches,  Schools,  etc.;  also  Chimes  aii4 
Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  century  noted  loi 
superiority  over  all  others. 


CORSETS 


TheOSLT  CORSET  mule  that  can  be  retumpd  by 
Its  purchaaer  aft«r  three  weeks  wear,  if  not  found 

Hade  in  a  Tariety  of  styles  and  prices.  Sold  oy  ftrsU 
class  dealers  everywhere.  Beware  of  worthless  imi¬ 
tations.  None  genuine  without  Ball’s  name  on  box. 

CHICAGO  CORSET  CO*.  ChfCAffO,  lU. 
And  13  lilspenard  Ste^New  Vork  Citjr* 


A 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and 
Chimes  Itor  Churchee,  Tower  Clocks, 
dec.  Prices  and  catalogues  sent  free.  Addresa 
H.  MCSHANE  &  CO.,  BalUmore,  Hd. 


WHITE  AND  DECORATED 
Fine  French  China  and  Best  Porcelain  at  Low  Prices. 

Fine  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Sets,  lOO  pieces . $14  (X) 

Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  Sets,  lUO  pieces . 22  (X) 

Gold  band  China  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces,  $8.50;  white .  7  50 

Richly  De<x)rated  China  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces . 12  00 

Decorated  Chamber  Sets,  10  plec^es,  $4;  white .  3  00 

Decorated  Dinner  Sets,  all  colors  and  designs . 20  (X) 

De<x>rated  Parlor  and  Brass  Hanging  Lamps,  etc .  6  00 

ALSO  ALL  HOUSE  FURNISHINQ  GOODS. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  tree  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Estimates  and  information  furnished.  • 

C.  L.  HADLEY,  1-17  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 
Orders  packed  and  placed  on  Car  or  Steamer  free  ot 
charge.  Sent  C.  O.  D. ;  or  on  receipt  ot  P.  O.  Money  Order. 


1 


J.  &  R.  LAMB, 


59  Carmine  8t.,  N.  T. 


CHURCH 

Furniture. 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
Tablets,  &c.,  &c. 


PftYSON'S 


INDELIBLE  INK. 


No  preparation  and  only  a 
common  pen  needed.  Eatab* 

_ llished  50  Years.  .Superior 

and  popular  for  decorative  work  on  linen.  Received 
Centeanial  Hedol  A  Diploma.  Sold  everywhere. 


Mo  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

RAPID  ACCUMULATION! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  srU.S.  BONDS 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Finanrial  izeney,  Jacksonville,  llliniis. 


A  #:iX''KrnnQWANTEDforthe  MISSOURI 
UUXiJW  JLO  ST£AM  -WASHER. 

It  wtll  iiaynny  intelligent  muii  or  woman 
seeking  protitiible  employment  to  write 
for  lllustrntetl  ('ircularaiu)  terms  of 
.Atfency  for  thin  Celebrated  Washer* 

Exclusive  territory;nndHamp1eWneher 
sent  on  ten  dayt» trial  on  liberal  termn.'  _ 

10.  O’BSIZR.  S.W.cor  1th  ft  Market  Sts..  Fliilalehhia.Fl. 


INVESTORS 

should  confer  with  the 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO., 

Lawke.nce,  Ka.ssas. 

First  Mortcage  Rral  Estate  Loans  paid 
in  Nevr  York.  Absolnte  Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED.  Fur  reliability,  consult  Third 
Nat.  Bank.  N.  Y.  City,  or  Nat.  Bunk,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Secnrlty  larae.  Interest  promiitly  paid. 
Senil  for  p.'imphlel  with  testlmnnlnis,  sample  fnmis,  etc. 
F.  M.  Perkins.  Pres.  1  N.  F.  Hart,  /  L.  II.  Perkins,  Sec. 
J.  T.  Wanie,  V.  Pres.  /  Auditor.  ( C.  W.Glllett,  Treaa 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


THE  LIKE  SELECTED  BY  THl  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARET  THE  FAST  MAU. 


BARNES’ 


Patent  Foot  anri  Steam 
Power  Machinery,  ('om* 
pleto  outfits  for  Actual 
Workshop  Hnsiness,  Lathea 
I  for  Wood  or  Metal.  Circular 
Saws,  Scroll  Saws,  Formers* 
Mortiscrs,  Tenoners,  etc., 
etc.  Machines  on  trial  if 
desired.  Descriptive  Cata* 
loRue  and  Price  List  Free 
W.  F.  A  JOHN  BARNKN* 
Baby  Si#  Bookford,  Uk 


WORLD’S  EXPOSITION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Keeping  Butter,  Lot  B,  Class 
^  1  was  awarded  to  butter  made  hy  the 
~  i|  Co  >ley  Process.  .\Iso  First  Pre- 
-  i  ,  inluni  for  Sept,  or  Oet.  Butler,  Class 
2,aiid  the  First  Preiniuiii  for  Print 
Butter.  Remember  the  COOLEY 
has  a  Patented  Process.  Others 
Imitate  eonstruetlon,  but  cannot  use 
tbo  proeess. 

VKRMONT  KAK.M  RtCMIM';  CO.. 

Bellews  Falls,  Vermont. 


The  GREAT 

CHURCH 


LIGHT 


FRINK*H  Patent  KeQectornfor  , 

(.a*.  orOil.^ive  the  most  powerlbl, 
nofteiit  cheiip«)at  A.  Kent  h^ht  known 
for  Churches.  Stores,  Show  wimlows, 
Banks.  Theatres.  I>rpots,  etc.  New  ana 
ele^kiit  designs.  Send  size  of  room. 
>ct  circular  and  estimate.  A  Liberal 
'distount  to  churches  and  the  trade.  1 
Don* t  be  deceivtii by  cheap  imitations,  I 

I.  Pe  FKINK.  55*  Hcarl  St..  N.  Y#  ! 


GFOIIVO  TVEST. 

ONLY  LIKE  RUNHING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FEOH 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &  ST.  LOUIS, 


DENVER, 

or  via  Kansan  City  and  AichlBo.i  to  Denver,  cod- 
neciingin  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  Cl ly,  Atchison. 
Omaiia  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Far  West.  Shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  pointa  lu  the  South-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fort  that  Round  'Prlp  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  eati  be  purenosed  via  this  (ireat 
Through  Line,  tool)  the  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  South-West,  Including 
the  Mountains  of  COLORADO,  the  Valley  of  the 
Yosemlle,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  tbeUovernmeut  and  Railroad  Lauds  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  'I'exas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

it  Is  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAlt  LINB 
nt  America,  ^id  Is  uul  versally  admitted  to  be  the 
Finest  Equipped  Railroad  In  the  World  for 
all  classes  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  this  line  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  UUiixs  lu  the  Uulled  States  and 
Canada. 

T.J,  POTTKR, 

Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager 

PKRCKVAL  LOWKLL, 

Gen.  Pass.  Ag't  Chicago. 


JNG.  U.  A.  BljlAN.Uen.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

.17  Broadway.  New  York,  and 
3UG  W’asblnglon  St.,  B(»tou. 


%NET 


TO  iNVESTORS. 


KKAI.  E.XTATK 
in  -UINNESOTA,  wnrili  three  limes 
the  loan.  I  I  years’  Ihisuibbs  in  this  city. 
First-class  references.  8<md  for  circular. 
H.ll.llAKKU,>iC«M':Arni.is,iii.%M':su'i'A. 


ROOSEVELT  PORTABLE 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

We  luive  succi'eileil  after  many  years  of  stiidv 
.'ind  exiieriment  in  jirodiiciiig  a  porlahle 
f O/ff.’.IA'  wliieli  nils  the  nlare 
iM‘twei‘11  the  iK'st  reed  organ  and  the  ehiireli 
(liipe)  organ. 

.\8  the  various  i)i|ie.-i  arc  .■.eeiired  in  their  plaee- 
Ihe  instrument  re(|Uir('s  no  setting  up.  hut  is  at 
oiiee  re.'ulv  for  use  wlien  tinpaekeil. 

It  rail  lie  sold  at  a  moderate  advtinee  above  the 
price  eluirged  by  reliable  makers  for  tlieir  ladter 
class  of  reed  organs,  and  it  is  just  w  liat  lias  long 
been  needed  for  small  (  liiirelies.  (  hapels.  Lodges, 
Sunday  Scli<a>l.s  and  lb<‘  I'urlor. 

HILBORNE  L.  ROOSEVELT, 

yiunufueturer  of  Cliureh  Organs. 

•45-1 17-1 10  West  IM|h.«<l..  New  York- 


QG^^Q(i®Mr®K 

l»ia  Keiiublo  Rptiieily  lOf  Livlt  Complaints  and  lUwc'AUMid 
hy  aduraiiced  ur  torpid  condition  of  tlie  Liver,  as  Uvs- 
iM'pRin,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Jaundice,  Headacno, 
Mnlarni.  HheumatiFm.  ntc.  It  rci^nlates  the  bowels,  puri¬ 
ties  »h**  h'lioil,  strenelliens  the  svAiem,  nokists  illsestion. 

AN  INVALUABLE  FAMILY  MEDICINE. 
Thouaandaof  testimonials  prove  its  merit* 

•AMY  DliUUUlHT  Wll.LTKLL  YUU  ITN  KKI’UTATION 


MADAME 

FOY*S 

CORSET 


WHETHER  CHOLERA 

Is  coming  or  not  every  honseholdcr  shonld  know 
that  cleamhiess  and  disinfection  are  the  greatest  pre¬ 
ventive!.  The  principal  and  surest  factor  fur  this 
purpose  is 

DREYDOPPEL’S  BORAX  SOAP, 

a  perfect  cleansing,  bleaching  and  piirifyim'  soaps, 
making  clothes  beautifully  white  and  sweet.  It  should 
he  exclusively  used  in  ufl  departments  of  a  bonse- 
hoid.  DRA’YDOFPA’L’S  SOAf  Is  sold  in  full 
pound  bars  only  by  all  wholesale  grocers  and  first- 
class  retsilerg. 

SKIN  DISEASES, 

Tetter.  Sait  Rheum.  Ringworm,  Sores,  Pimples,  and 
oil  Itching  Skin  Ernptlons.  .arc  surely  cured  and  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  exclusive  use  of  tfHESON'S  ARO¬ 
MATIC  AH'M  sn.fHVR  SOAP,  an  ex- 
qnisite  beautifier  of  the  cumplexion  and  toilet 
requisite.  25  ceau,  by  dnigsoos  or  sent  by  mail. 

Address  Wm.  DiiBviiorrKi  ,  M’f’r,  208  North  Front 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dreydoppel's  Disinfecting  Powder,  15  cents  a  large  box. 


Skirt  Supportor. 


Comblnas  the  meet 

ELCOANT  FIT-' 

TINO  CORSET 
with  a  PBRPBOT  i 
SKIRT  SUP¬ 
PORTER  and  le  one'l 

of  the  most  popular  Mod  '  _  _ 

Mtialhotory  oorsetsM  reifardtHSAX/TH 
and  COMFORT  aver  invented.  It  i0  partioularlF 
adaptad  to  tha  present  style  of  drees. 

For  sale  by  all  leadlnif  dealera.  Prioa  by  mall  Bl.SO* 
FOTo  HA&MON  At  CHADWICK.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


10  PER  GENT.  NET  TO  INVESTORS. 

I  negotiate  loans  secured  by  mortgage  on  Dakota  farms 
worth  five  timee  the  amount  of  loan.  First  class  references. 
Oirrespondence  solicited. 

F.  B.  WALKER,  Ipswlcb,  Dakota. 


I).  W.  GKANBKRV  &  CO. 


LAWN-TENNIS 

DEPARTMENT. 


Price, 


$5.50  List. 


The  SHEPARD  for  1885  is  the  best  Racket  made. 

New  Equipoise.  Other  popular  styles  of  our  own  make  from  $1  up ;  sets  from  $6  up. 
JrlTeries,  Prince,  Tute,  Alexandra,  and  other  noted  Knftllsh  Rackets.  All  Requisites  for  Pluyinfc 
the  Game.  Send  for  lllusir.ited  Catalogue  niid  Directions  for  Playing,  Free. 

20  and  22  John  Street,  ITev  York. 


|TleJ.B.fatl;iiisLaMloitiaieCii, 

Successor  to  J.  B.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

tNESS  IN  1870.  INCORPORATEi 

Capital,  $750,000. 


^FARM  MORTGAGESi^ 


KrA-tezres-t 


O-'u.AX'AXx-keed 


rQ  Prompt  ••  Oovornmont 
Coupons  paysbls  at 


Payments  of  Interest 
Bonds  by  half-yearly 

National  Bank  of  Commeree  In  New  York. 

10  Years  Business  Report. 

The  number  of  mortgagee  negotiated  from  May  1874,  to  May  1884  /  8,762, 


Aggregate  amount.  .... 
Total  amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  on  the  day  it  matured, 
Humber  of  mortgagee  matured,  2,091, 

Aggregate  amount,  .  -  .  - 

Total  amount  of  interest  and  principal  paid  at  maturity. 


$5,580,350 
81,778,600 

$1,048,500 
$2,822,100 

Number  of  Invostors  In  these  mortBagee  I473|  some  of  them  have  had 
14  jreara  experience  with  ue;  each  one  oan  testify  that  all  our  representa¬ 
tions  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

You  majr  not  see  this  advertisement  again  ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  eend  oom  for 
information,  forms,  and  testimonials,  and  have  them  when  needed.  Addreee, 

B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO., 

Is-A.'WIlElSrC3E, 

Or  HENRY  DICKINSON,  New  York  Manager.  243  Broadway. 


THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  MAY 


1885. 


UNION’S  XLIXth  ANNIYERSARY. 

The  twelfth  of  May  was  a  gala  day  at  Union 
Seminary.  The  occasion  was  the  annual  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  Alumni  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
graduating  exercises  in  the  evening.  There 
was  even  more  of  interest  than  usual,  for  the 
dear  memories  of  days  gone  by  were  added  to 
the  great  expectations  for  days  to  come.  The 
recollections  of  happy  occasions  in  surround¬ 
ings  far  different  and  the  new  glory  of  the 
Seminary,  combined  to  make  the  day  one  of 
especial  interest  to  all,  whether  the  date  of 
their  graduation  was  near  or  remote.  The 
very  contrast  in  the  outward  appearance,  while 
it  called  for  gratitude,  and  was  the  ground  of 
just  pride,  yet  seemed  to  make  the  tender 
memories  of  less  grandeur  more  delightful 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been.  The 
change  to  new  quarters  only  showed  how 
many  tender  recollections  clustered  about  the 
old  buildings  in  University  and  Winthrop 
Places.  As  the  Alumnus  of  ’45  walked  through 
the  tiled  hall  he  spoke  of  his  surroundings, 
and  thought  of  the  three-story  edifice  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  as  it  then  was.  The  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  classes  of  ’53  and  ’54  thought  of  the 
fourth  story  and  attic  added  to  the  old  home 
of  the  Seminary  for  his  accommodation,  and 
found  there  the  promise  of  larger  growth. 
The  students  of  ’74,  who  thought  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  accommodations  provided  in  new  houses 
near  the  old  quarters,  found  that  the  time 
which  must  elapse  before  removal  should  be 
demanded,  had  proved  much  shorter  than  he 
had  feared  and  others  had  calculated.  Those 
of  still  more  recent  graduation  came  back  to 
offer  their  hearty  congratulations  and  to  re¬ 
joice  in  the  joy  of  all  the  veterans  that  had 
gone  on  before,  proud  to  be  of  those  whose 
names  stand  on  the  lists  of  the  Alumni  of  the 
Union  Seminar^’  that  now  is. 

There  was  one  face  conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence.  All  felt,  however,  that  it  was  only  the 
bodily  absence  that  weighed  upon  us.  The 
spirit  and  the  prayers  of  the  absent  President 
were  with  us  and  for  us.  It  was  recognized 
that  our  loss  was  his  gain,  and  the  prayers  of 
all  arose  that  he  be  restored  to  his  friends  and 
his  field  of  labor  and  usefulness,  with  redoub¬ 
led  power  for  good. 

In  the  morning  the  meeting  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Alumni  was  held  in  the  Adams  Chapel  at 
the  appointed  hour.  Dr.  Riggs,  the  President 
of  last  year,  opened  the  session  with  prayer, 
conducting  the  devotional  exercises.  The 
room  was  well  filled  with  representatives  from 
all  the  classes  with  few  exceptions,  and  with 
men  who  were  at  the  same  time  gathered  from 
different  i>arts  of  the  country.  Among  the 
number  was  one  who  might  be  able  to  trace  a 
more  ancient  lineage  than  any  other,  being 
truly  American  in  ancestry,  birth,  and  resi¬ 
dence.  A  graduate  of  the  class  of  ’55,  he  reie 
resented  the  Seminary  at  its  middle  point  of 
growth;  a  full-blooded  Indian,  he  showed 
forth  the  devotion  begotten  of  the  love  of  God 
and  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  Gospel ;  a 
gentleman,  he  gave  proof  in  his  own  person  of 
the  sagacity  of  those  who  seek  to  conquer  the 
red  man  by  gentle  means.  When  this  man, 
Allen  Wright,  the  Choctaw  chief,  was  nomi¬ 
nated  as  President  of  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year,  no  further  names  were  mention¬ 
ed  for  the  place,  and  he  was  elected  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

The  honors  of  the  occasion  were  not  given  to 
representatives  of  the  older  classes  alone.  In 
a  very  complimentary  little  speech.  Dr.  Briggs, 
after  having  been  nominated  as  his  own  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  office  of  General  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  declined  the  place,  and  suggested 
the  name  of  the  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  K.  Gillett, 
known  by  name  at  least  to  nearly  all  of  those 
present  as  the  compiler  of  the  forthcoming 
General  Catalogue  of  the  Seminary,  as  one 
fitted  for  the  jwsition.  This  suggestion  seem¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  approval  of  those  present,  and 
the  election  resulted  accordingly.  Mr.  Gillett 
received  also  an  election  to  fill  the  iwsition  of 
Treasurer,  and  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Association.  The  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Fagnani  was  selected  as  Recording 
Secretary  for  the  year.  Mr.  Gillett  was  the 
Fellow  of  the  class  of  ’80,  and  Mr.  Fagnani  the 
alternate  for  the  same  appointment  from  the 
•  class  of  ’82. 

The  regular  business  of  the  meeting  pro¬ 
ceeded.  The  main  features  were  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  mortuary  pai>er,  prepared  with 
such  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  patient 
care,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baird,  D.D., 
necrologist  of  the  Association;  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  Mitchell  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  His  theme  was  intimately  connected 
with  his  work,  and  it  plainly  took  possession 
of  his  inmost  heart.  As  he  himself  remarked, 
it  was  perhaps  well  that  the  first  place  on  the 
programme  had  been  given  to  Dr.  Baird’s  re¬ 
port,  else  he  had  left  no  time  for  it.  He  briefly 
presented  some  of  the  recent  facts  regarding 
the  Board  and  its  satisfaction  that  the  debt  at 
the  close  of  the  year  will  be  only  half  of  what 
threatened  some  time  since.  But  a  debt  state¬ 
ment  of  *50,000  must  appeal  strongly  to  the 
churches.  The  men  seem  to  have  run  ahead 
of  the  means,  yet  calls,  piteous  calls  are  made 
in  every  letter  received  from  the  field  for  more 
men.  The  si>eaker  told  of  various  lands  oi)en 
and  anxious  for  the  Gospel  which  the  Cluirch 
at  home  has,  but  which  it  will  not  send  to 
those  hungering  for  it,  and  then  asked  if  it 
did  not  seem  like  a  farce  to  pray  “  Thy  king¬ 
dom  come,”  and  yet  withhold  our  hands.  The 
whole  world  is  opening  to  the  Gospel  in  un¬ 
paralleled  manner,  yet  the  Church  fails  to 
come  fully  and  abundantly  to  the  extent  of 
its  duty  and  opportunity.  The  wonderful 
work  of  the  women  received  merited  mention 
and  round  applause. 

At  one  o’clock  a  luncheon  was  served  in  the 
gymnasium,  to  which  the  alumni  were  invited 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Here  there  was  an 
oi)i>ortunity  for  free  discourse  and  the  renewal 
of  old  acquaintance.  To  the  initiated  this  sea¬ 
son  neetls  no  description,  and  it  were  difficult 
to  explain  it  fully  to  those  who  are  uuactiuaint- 
cd  with  the  joy  that  fills  all  hearts  thus  re¬ 
united,  and  truly  “  Blest  is  the  tie  that  binds.” 

In  the  evening  the  Adams  Chapel  was  the 
scene  of  activity.  The  room  was  well  filled 
with  friends  of  the  graduating  class  and  of  the 
Seminary.  The  gallery  was  the  only  part  of 
the  room  not  fully  occupied,  and  even  that  was 
fairly  taken.  The  Directors,  Faculty,  and  the 
graduating  class  had  previously  gathered  in 
the  senior  class  room,  and  at  the  proper  time 
marched  out  in  order  to  the  places  assigned  to 
them.  The  class  was  one  to  be  proud  of.  The 
men  have  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  now 
go  forth  to  active  service  well  equipped  for 
their  work,  whether  it  be  near  or  far  from 
home.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  the 
<iuty  of  presiding  at  the  evening  session  de¬ 
volved  ui>on  Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  acting  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Faculty.  The  devotional  services 
were  conducted  by  Prof.  Shedd,  the  singing 
was  spirited,  and  the  prayer  offered  by  Dr. 
Fewsmith  was  excellent  in  spirit  and  helpful. 

The  orator  of  the  evening  was  the  Rev.  Man- 
cius  H.  Hutton,  D.D.,  of  New  Brunswick,  5.  J., 
a  member  for  two  years  of  the  class  of  I860.  In 
introducing  the  theme  of  the  evening,  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  closing  words  of  Dr.  Hitchcock 
in  the  address  delivered  at  the  dedication  ser¬ 
vices  in  December  last :  “  The  oxen  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  shake  the  cart  which  carries  the  Ark 
of  God  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  its  final  shrine. 


It  is  not  wise  to  be  disturbed  about  the  oxen 
and  the  cart.  The  Ark  of  God  steadies  itself. 
Some  Uzzah  may  be  smitten,  but  the  Ark  is 
safe.”  Orthodoxy  was  the  Ark  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  and  the  cardinal  doctrines  the  contents. 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to  treat  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  Orthodoxy.  The  address  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  strong  statement  and  apt  illustra¬ 
tion.  At  some  points  the  speaker  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  ai>plause,  and  the  lively  interest 
shown  by  all  of  the  audience  must  have  added 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  hour.  Some  of  the 
points  made  in  the  course  of  the  discourse, 
were  such  that  not  so  very  long  ago  a  scorn¬ 
ful  laugh  might  have  greeted  one  bold  enough 
to  advance  them  in  serious  argument.  The 
oscillation  of  opinion  which  is  so  common 
in  our  day,  was  treated  as  a  safeguard.  The 
moving  pendulum  was  given  as  an  illustration, 
for  as  it  moves  it  has  to  pass  the  safe  mean 
twice  for  each  time  it  touches  each  extreme. 
Modern  science,  not  that  of  the  books,  of  last 
year  or  last  month  or  last  week,  but  that  of 
last  night  or  this  morning,  was  presented  as 
affording  a  second  safeguard.  The  new  phy¬ 
sics,  knowing  only  matter  and  motion,  and 
disregarding  the  multitude  of  forces,  almost 
deified  by  the  old  physics,  is  fast  coming  to 
the  point  where  it  must  answer  our  inquiries 
by  saying  “God.”  Even  the  divisions  in  the 
denominational  lines  in  the  visible  Church 
were  made  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  power 
they  have  in  the  settlement  of  controverted 
points.  8uch  differences  only  serve  to  bring 
out  into  clearer  light  the  main  points  in  which 
orthodoxy  consists.  The  modern  elements  of 
the  Bible  as  distinguished  from  the  ancient 
character  of  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  was 
presented  as  a  fourth  safeguard. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  of  Dr.  Hutton, 
Dr.  Shedd  followed  with  some  parting  injunc¬ 
tions  to  the  class.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
they  were  clear-cut  and  incisive.  The  earnest 
manner  and  the  sparkling  eye  of  the  learned 
Professor,  together  with  the  forcible  words 
and  thoughts  to  which  he  gave  utterance,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  In  a  few  words  he  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  graduating  class  before 
presentation  of  the  diplomas,  testifying  to  the 
completion  of  a  three  years’  course  in  theolo¬ 
gy.  For  this  presentation  thirty-eight  young 
men  took  their  places,  and  thus  were  started 
on  the  work  of  life. 

CHl'Rt-HES  IN  AND  ABOUT  ROCHESTER. 

Rochester  is  one  of  the  many  cities  of  this  coun¬ 
try  on  which  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Christian 
faith  has  fixed  an  abiding  impress.  From  the  days 
and  labors  of  Finney,  when  revival  there  was  so 
deep  and  universal  that  it  might  have  been  said 
“Every  place  is  holy  ground,"  the  institutions  and 
teachings  of  our  Church  have  had  a  .strong  hold 
upon  the  people,  and  a  firm  foundation  in  public 
sentiment.  The  older  organizations  here  are 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  younger  ones  have 
sprung  up  to  fill  hopeful  fields  of  activity  as  the 
city  has  advanced. 

Comparisons  of  the  past  with  the  present  were 
suggested  by  the  recent  anniversary  exercises  in 
the  First  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson 
is  pastor.  This  anniversary  review  was  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  character,  consisting  of  reports  from  all 
the  working  sub-organizations  of  the  church.  The 
Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  first  reporttxl  upon  its 
kindly  ministrations  among  the  needy  and  sick  of 
the  parish.  Then  followed  a  summary  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Ladies’  Home  and  Foreign  Mi.ssionary 
Society.  It  has  contributed  large  amounts  to  the 
support  of  several  female  missionaries,  two  of 
whom  went  out  from  this  church.  The  Young 
Ladies’  Missionary  Society  was  also  reported  by 
Prof.  Forbes  as  having  been  very  active  in  good 
works,  its  contributions  having  been  divided  be¬ 
tween  missions  in  Utah  and  the  support  of  Em¬ 
manuel  Mission,  a  city  missionary  work  being  fo.s- 
tered  under  the  care  of  this  church.  The  Sunday- 
school  also  came  in  for  a  share  in  this  hopeful  an- 
niveisary  review.  B.  O.  Hough  then  read  cheering 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  girls’  misslonarj’ society 
and  .sewing  school  connected  with  Emmanuel 
(3iapel.  Mr.  Pardee  presented  a  report  of  the 
Young  People’s  Society  of  the  church,  and  pastor 
Robinson  concluded  by  summing  up  the  year's 
finances  of  the  church  and  society,  including  home 
expenses  and  foreign  and  home  benevolent  work. 
He  also  made  comparisons  running  back  in  the 
history  of  the  church  to  1837,  and  showing  a 
healthful  and  encouraging  degree  of  progress. 
The  contributions  of  the  past  year  were  in  excess 
of  those  of  the  year  preceding.  The  presence  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Tryon  Edwards  (a  former  i)astor,  now  of 
Gouverneur)  and  his  cheering  remarks  added 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

New  Formed  Pastorates. 

For  Brighton,  which  is  a  close  suburb  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  Tuesday  evening  the  Pith,  was  an  occasion  of 
such  interest  as  only  gladdens  a  church  w'hich  now 
and  then  (not  too  frecpiently)  instals  a  new  pastor. 
This  field  was  made  vacant  a  year  ago  by  the  re¬ 
tirement  from  it.  as  a  few  months  later  from  the 
earthly  vlneyanl,  of  the  beloved  .J.  R.  Page,  D.D. 
The  newly  installed  pastor.  Rev.  James  S.  Root, 
has  had  enough  of  experience  in  the  work  to  endow 
him  with  efficiency,  while  yet  the  “  dead  line  ’’  is 
far  away  out  of  sight.  Brother  Root  was  reared  in 
Phelps,  graduated  at  Hamilton  in  1870,  at  Auburn 
in  1873,  served  re.spectively  Camillus,  Liverpool, 
and  Adams,  and  begins  in  this  more  prominent  field 
under  auspices  most  gratifying  to  himself  and  his 
people.  Rev.  Dr.  Tryon  Edwards  of  Governeur 
preached  the  Installation  sermon  from  Phil.  i.  21 ; 
“  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.”  The 
Moderator,  Rev.  Edward  Bristol,  propounded  the 
constitutional  que.stions.  Rev.  J.  E.  Close  of  Pitts- 
ford  offered  prayer.  Rev.  W.  W.  Totheroh  of  Le 
Roy  charged  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  George  Patten 
of  Rochester  the  people. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Rev.  Peter  Lin disay  was 
installed  over  the  North  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rochester,  a  new  and  growing  interest  over  which 
he  was  called  to  have  charge  many  months  ago. 

A  Growing  Chnrcb. 

Memorial  Church,  Rochester,  is  another  younger 
member  of  the  Flower  City  sisterhood  of  churches, 
though  its  record  runs  back  over  more  than  a  dec¬ 
ade.  anil  for  several  years  it  has  been  self-support¬ 
ing.  Rev.  C.  P.  Coit  is  the  industrious  pastor,  and 
the  work  of  th«“  Lord  has  stead  ly  prospered  in  his 
hands.  The  Young  People’s  Society  of  this  Church 
recently  held  its  annual  meeting,  at  which  substan¬ 
tially  encouraging  reports  of  work  done  during  the 
year  were  presented.  Sunday  evening,  the  17th, 
was  fixetl  ujmn  for  appropriate  anniversary  exer¬ 
cises.  _ Parke. 

COM.nENDABUE  Jl'DICIAU  PRO.nPTNESS. 

The  “law’s  delay”  is  a  common  remark  when 
proceedings  in  the  courts  are  under  discussion,  but 
the  epithet  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  Special 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  city  at  least,  and 
all  branches  of  this  Court  are  in  a  healthy  working 
condition.  It  is  not  very  long  since  it  rerjuired 
from  one  to  three  years  to  reach  a  case  on  the  cal¬ 
endar,  but  now  with  eleven  judges  hard  at  work  it 
only  takes  about  six  months  to  reach  and  try  a 
a  jury  case,  while  that  important  part  of  litigation 
which  is  tried  at  Special  Term  before  a  judge  with¬ 
out  a  jury,  can  be  disposed  of  within  a  month. 

The  amount  of  business  done  in  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  understood  from  a  reference  to  the 
Chambers  and  Special  Term  work  for  .\pril.  J udge 
Barrett  sat  in  Chambers  during  this  month  and 
disposed  of  1030  motions,  on  an  average  of  about  40 
for  each  working  day.  In  addition  he  made  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  in  the  papers  presented  in  52  at¬ 
tachment  aud  injunction  cases. 


In  the  Special  Term,  Judge  Donohue  has  been  sit¬ 
ting,  and  he  tried  30  contested  cases  without  a  jury, 
dismissed  6,  sent  25  to  referees,  and  made  other 
disposition  of  eight.  Argument  was  also  heard  on 
8  demurrers.  The  “  law’s  delay  ”  is  certainly  not 
the  fault  of  the  judges — the  lawyers  and  clients 
must  be  the  guilty  parties. 
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PERSONAL  AND  NBW8  ITEMS. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lockhart,  who  was  ninety-two 
years  old  on  March  22d  last,  and  preached  his  last 
sermon  on  that  day,  has  just  died  at  Clayton,  Ind. 

The  schools  of  Kingston,  Mass.,  have  been  clos¬ 
ed  on  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  diphtheria 
among  the  pupils. 

A  dispatch  says  “  Bishop  Miles,  colored  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Louisiana,  delivered  a 
sermon  at  the  white  Methodist  church  in  Minden 
to-day,”  May  17th. 

We  commend  the  statement  of  Magistrate  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Lennon  of  Philadelphia  to  magistrates  of  all 
cities:  “There  are  a  great  many  trivial  cases 
brought  before  magistrates  that  should  never  go 
any  further.  I  try  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  time  of  the  courts  with  petty  quarrels, 
that  can  be  adjusted  with  a  dozen  words  of  ad¬ 
vice.”  The  magistrates  of  law  would  thus  become 
peacemakers. 

Our  national  life  depends  on  our  homes.  There¬ 
fore  all  laws  that  lender  the  home  more  stable  and 
sacreil.  are  to  be  supported  and  helped.  The  new 
States  are  moving  by  the  aid  of  the  experience  of 
the  older  for  careful  legislation.  One  of  the  new 
laws  of  Nebraska  prohibits  the  maiTiage  of  divorced 
persons  within  six  months  after  the  granting  of  the 
decree,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  be  given  for 
.setting  aside  said  decree  by  jiroper  legal  proceed¬ 
ings. 

The^editorof  a  Buffalo  newspaper  recently  asked 
the  subscribers  to  name  the  ten  most  important  in¬ 
ventions  of  all  time.  More  than  eight  hundreil 
answers  were  received,  and  the  ten  inventions  re¬ 
ceiving  the  most  votes  were :  The  telegraph,  print¬ 
ing  pre.ss,  steam  engine,  cotton  gin,  telephone, 
mariner’s  compass,  gunpowder,  sewing  machine, 
telescope,  and  photography.  Twenty-one  votes  were 
in  favor  of  the  .steamboat,  six  for  paper,  two  for 
timepieces,  and  oidy  one  for  the  ocean  cable. 

On  May  17.  Commodore  Jonathan  Young,  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  New  London  Navy  Yard,  died,  aged 
fifty-eight  years.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid¬ 
shipman  from  Illinois  in  1841;  went  round  the 
world  in  the  ship  Columbus  in  1845-G,  and  forced  an 
entrance  into  Yeddo,  Japan,  to  deliver  a  letter  from 
the  President  to  the  Emperor.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  1867,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  gallant  and  meritorious  service  during  the 
war,  was  promoted  to  commander.  In  1873  he 
was  made  captain  with  rank  of  commodore. 

Recent  returns  made  to  the  Comptroller  of  'Pex- 
as  show  its  rapid  development— as  rapid  as  that 
made  by  any  State  in  the  Union.  Nearly  all  the 
counties  have  .sent  in  their  assessment,  showing  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  $63,000,000.  In  1882  it 
was  $107,000,(X)0,  and  in  the  previous  two  ymrs 
nearly  as  much,  bringing  the  total  valuation  of  the 
State  up  to  $583,000,000,  against  $311,000,000  four 
years  ago — very  nearly  doubling  in  this  short  peri¬ 
od  of  time.  The  increase  in  population  has  kept 
step  with  the  increase  in  wealth.  The  immense 
Immigration  which  began  in  Texas  some  ten  yeai-s 
ago  is  kept  up  to  this  day. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  communities  in  Michi¬ 
gan  is  at  St.  Nazine.  Though  founded  in  1848,  its 
population  is  now  but  212.  The  articles  of  associa¬ 
tion — for  the  settlement  Is  In  fact  but  a  society — 
provided  for  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  consisting 
of  a  priest,  three  men  and  three  women,  elected  by 
all  the  adult  men  and  women  annually.  German 
is  the  only  language  spoken,  and  only  two,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  the  doctor,  know  English.  They 
live  entirely  by  themselves,  taking  no  interest  in 
the  outside  world,  and  the  women  work  in  the 
fields  the  same  as  the  men. 

The  Postoffiee  Department  has  issuetl  an  order 
that  the  regulation  regarding  the  careful  and  legi¬ 
ble  stamping  of  letters  be  obeyed.  Very  often  the 
receiver  of  a  letter  is  unable  to  decipher  the  post¬ 
mark.  and  it  is  of  importance  to  him  that  ho  know 
I  why  a  letter  has  be*“n  delayed.  It  was  in  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  writer  of  this,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
that  the  date  of  a  letter  and  postmark  differed  by 
one  month.  The  delay  of  information  sought  by 
the  letter  was  explained  by  this  difference.  Postal 
clerks  must  hereafter  stamp  letters  with  legible 
postmarks,  under  penalty  of  being  reporte<l  for 
violation  of  the  above  regulation.  What  the  pen¬ 
alty  is,  we  do  not  know. 

The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has  rendered  a 
decision,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  on  the  pension  ajiplication  of  Mrs. 
Emma  De  Long,  widow  of  the  late  Lieutimant 
Commander  Do  Long  of  the  Jeannette.  TheComnds- 
sioner  holds  that  the  officers  and  men  who  were  on 
what  is  know  n  as  the  Jeannette  expedition  were  in 
the  service  of  the  ITnited  States,  and  that  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  navy  detailing  Lieutenant 
De  Long  to  special  duty  at  New  York  and  then  to 
the  command  of  the  Arctic  exploring  steamer 
Jeannette  changinl  his  status  from  “absent  on 
leave”  to  that  of  “active  duty,”  and  therefore  en¬ 
titles  his  widow  to  pension. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Merrill,  at  his  college  clinic  in  Albany, 
testing  the  efficacy  of  the  new  ainesthetic,  hydro¬ 
chlorate  of  cocaine,  stated  that  it  has  been  used  in 
the  throat  clinics  of  Vienna  for  about  a  year — the 
throat  and  larnyx  being  brushed  with  it  to  produce 
anmathesia  of  those  parts  for  operative  work— and 
that  the  first  knowledge  we  had  of  Its  action  as  a 
local  antpsthetic  for  the  eye  was  from  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Kollar  of  Vienna,  road  at  the  Heidelberg  Col¬ 
lege  of  Ophthalmologi.sts  on  Sept.  15,  1884,  and  Dr. 
Kollar  had  only  discovered  its  peculiar  properties 
two  weeks  before  that  meeting. 

We  heartily  wish  the  new  Administration  as 
good  a  “count  ”  as  the  following,  four  years  hence. 
The  count  of  the  moneys  and  securities  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Treasury  at  Washington,  now  being  made 
by  the  new  Treasurer,  is  progressing  most  .satisfac¬ 
torily.  So  far  the  only  discrepancy  found  was  in 
the  cash  room,  where  there  was  a  shortage  of  f  iro 
cents  in  a  five-dollar  package  of  jiennies,  which  was 
made  good  by  the  cashier.  This  is  a  pretty  good 
showing  for  the  late  .\dministration  in  the  over¬ 
hauling  of  the  accounts. 

On  April  31),  James  Turjiin— who  has  been  a  life 
convict  in  the  OhioPenitentiaiy,  Cleveland,  for  the 
past  six  years— re<-eived  his  pardon  from  Gov. 
Hoadly.  A  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts 
that  made  the  history  of  his  case,  led  the  delegation 
of  the  Legislature  to  rwom mend, and  the  Governor 
to  pardon  him.  A  chain  of  circumstances  sufficient 
to  stock  a  novel,  led  to  his  imprisonment,  which 
now  appears  to  have  been  a  gross  wrong.  His  prison 
record  was  excellent.  He  enjoyed  privileges  ac¬ 
corded  to  no  other  prisoner,  and  had  entire  charge 
of  the  large  shoe  manufacturing  department.  His 
services  in  the  .same  capacity  in  a  private  pianu- 
factory  would  be  worth  $1,000  or  $1,200  a  year.  He 
received  from  the  State  for  his  services  in  a  little 
over  seventy-three  months  just  $23 :  this  was  a  com¬ 
mission  on  the  earnings  of  his  shop  for  a  few 
months,  under  a  plan  recently  adopted  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  During  the  four  years  efforts  to  secure 
Turpin’s  pardon,  not  the  slightest  objection  has 
been  raised  from  any  source,  though  the  greatest 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  matter.  The  mys¬ 
terious  losses  of  papers  and  the  failure  of  efforts  to 
find  his  daughter  and  to  secure  her  affidavit  fre¬ 
quently  disheartened  Turpin,  but  he  always  believed 
that  his  innocence  would  ultimately  be  proved.  He 
is  now  48  years  of  age,  and  will  renew  the  battle  of 
life  by  resuming  his  trade,  either  in  Cleveland  or  In 
Columbus. 


The  contract  for  supplying  one-cent  postal  cards 
for  four  years  has  just  been  awarded  by  the  Post¬ 
master-General  to  the  lowest  bidder,  Calvin  C. 
Woodworth  of  New  Y'ork,  at  47.71  cents  per  thou¬ 
sand. 

In  New  Orleans  the  Christ  Church  building. 
Canal  street,  has  just  been  sold  at  auction  for 
business  purposes.  This  building  Is  of  great  his¬ 
toric  interest.  Its  congregation  was  the  first  Prot¬ 
estant  society  organized  in  the  Southwe.st,  and  their 
first  church  was  erecte<l  above  and  outside  of  the 
Catholic  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  ground  for  the 
church  was  the  gift  of  Judah  Touro,  the  Hebrew 
philanthropist,  and  the  Legislature  passed  a  law 
to  authorize  the  wardens  and  vestrymen  to  conduct 
a  lottery  to  raise  funds  with  which  to  erect  the 
building.  The  church  has  been  twice  rebuilt  and 
once  moved  further  back  from  the  river.  The 
present  edifice  dates  from  1846,  and  was  up  to 
Bishop  Leonidas  Polk’s  time  regarded  as  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church  of  the  diocese. 

The  firi'-fiend  seems  to  be  enjoying  his  success 
in  burning  up  lumber-yards  recently.  On  the  16th, 
from  some  sparks  of  a  brush  fire,  the  lumber-yard 
of  G.  E.  Wood  at  Lakeside,  Mich.,  took  fire,  and 
5,000,000  feet  of  lumber  was  burned  at  a  loss  of 
$70,000.  On  the  17th,  at  Oscoda,  Mich.,  a  fire  was 
discovered  on  the  lumber  docks  of  Thompson  A 
Co.  a  little  after  noon,  and  5,000,000  feet  was  con¬ 
sumed.  Soon  afterwarils  a  fire  started  on  the  great 
docks  of  the  Au  Sable  Lumber  Company,  where 
was  stored  more  than  15,000,000  feet.  A  large 
amount  of  the  lumber  was  thrown  into  the  river  to 
save  it  froai  destruction,  but  as  it  floated  by  the 
burning  piles,  it  was  fired,  and  drifted  o\it  into  the 
lake,  which  was  soon  covered  for  miles  with  scat¬ 
tered  spots  of  llame. 

From  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  forest  fires  to  the 
West  and  North  are  reported  as  raging  with  great 
fury,  large  ti’acts  of  timber  being  destroyed. 

REUNION  OF  CHAPLAINS  AND  OF  THE  SANI- 
TARl'  AND  CHRISTIAN  COMMISSIONS. 

Mr.  George  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
President  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commis¬ 
sion  during  the  war.  sends  out  the  following  invi¬ 
tation,  which  in  its  large-heartedness  and  warm¬ 
heartedness  has  somewhat  of  the  freenoss  and  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  Gospel  itself.  It  is  addressed 
equally  to  North  and  South.  We  cannot  abbrevi¬ 
ate  an  invitation  so  uniiiue  and  characteristic  of 
its  author : 

The  Sixth  Reunion  of  the  Christian  .CrOinwission,  the 

Sanitary  Commission,  and  ail  the  Chaplains  of  the 

Late  War,  North  and  South. 

We  have  received  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  our 
Sixth  Reunion  at  Old  Orchard,  Maine,  eleven  miles 
from  Portland,  by  the  sea.  This  kind  offer  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Committee,  and  I  hereby  invite  all  del¬ 
egates  of  the  Christian  Commission,  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission,  and  Army  and  Navy  Chaplains  (Federal  and 
Confederate),  to  assemble  in  friendly  union  at  Old  Or¬ 
chard,  Maine,  on  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 
and  Tuesday,  June  26th  to  3(tth,  1885. 

In  issuing  this  announcement,  I  again  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  extending  fraternal  greetings  to  all  who 
were  associated  with  us  in  aiding  suffering  humanity 
on  the  liattlelleld,  in  the  camp,  and  in  the  hospitals. 

The  Reunions  have  hitherto  been  thrillingly  interest¬ 
ing.  Delegates  and  chaplains  graphically  portrayed 
Incidents  connected  with  their  services  in  the  armips, 
and  the  largo  audiences  were  deeply  moved. 

Though  the  scenes  and  sounds  of  war  have  long 
since  passed  away,  and  we  are  no  more  called  to  visit 
fields  of  carnage  or  toil  in  the  hospitals,  yet  we  who 
were  banded  together  in  heaven-blest  efforts  during 
those  most  eventful  years,  feel  impelled  to  meet  annu¬ 
ally  and  greet  each  other  in  the  Lord. 

Though  our  numbers  have  been  sadly  depleted  by 
death,  and  are  every  year  diminishing,  let  us  have  a 
large  representation  at  our  Sixth  Reunion,  making  it 
even  more  delightful  than  the  last. 

[Signed]  Gebook  H.  Stcart,  President  United  States 
Christian  Commission,  Philadelphi.-v,  Pa.  Secretaries : 
John  O.  Foster,  1‘242  Wright  wood  avenue,  Chicago,  III. ; 
James  Grant,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

CTTV  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Hoii.  David  Dudley  Field  estimates  the  fees 
lawyers  take  for  the  needless  iteration  of  words  in 
I  instruments  they  draw,  to  exceed  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  in  the  city  of  Now  York. 

The  failure  of  the  six  days  roller-skating  match 
in  this  city  last  week,  is  most  credit  aide  to  the 
people  generally.  The  Times  says  “Even  liy  the 
use  of  free  tieket.s  a  fair  audience  could  not  be 
drawn  into  the  Garden.”  As  a  sign  that  the  rink¬ 
skating  craze  has  about  run  iU  cour.se  in  New  York 
and  vicinity,  the  result  is  matter  of  rejoicing 
among  thoughtful  fathers  and  mothers.  The  loss 
by  this  latest  exhibition  is  reported  at  $4000. 

The  sixty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  was  held  on  the  14th,  its  report  show¬ 
ing  that  the  receijits  of  the  year  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  were  $587,014.34.  The  payments  for  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  for  all  other  general  purposes,  were 
$619,882.58.  For  the  foreign  work  of  the  Society, 
to  be  expended  during  the  coming  year,  the 
amount  of  $172,8.50  has  been  appropriated.  Since 
its  organization,  the  Society  has  issued  45,440,206 
cojiies  of  the  Bible. 

.Again  the  banks  of  New  Y'ork  city  report  the 
largest  cash  reserve  ever  held,  and  the  greatest 
surplus  over  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The 
former  is  about  $50,000,000  larger  than  at  this  date 
in  1881,  and  about  $66,000,000  larger  than  in  any 
other  year  at  this  period.  The  surplus  is  $47,(M)0,000 
larger  than  at  this  time  in  any  other  year.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  currency  from  the  interior  for  the  past 
week,  have  exceede<l  the  shijiments  by  nearly  $2,- 
900,(K)0.  The  disagreements  between  capitalists 
and  workmen  in  the  iron  business  are  serious,  and 
it  Is  hoped  strikes  may  in  some  way  be  averted  l)V 
compromises. 

Prof.  Augustine  Morales,  LL.D.,  died  on  the  13th, 
aged  sixty-five.  Prof.  Morales  was  a  native  of 
Spain,  but  resided  in  this  city  for  nearly  forty 
years.  When  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  Y’ork 
was  established  in  185(),  he  became  a  member  of 
the  faculty  as  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and 
Literature,  and  filled  this  chair  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  was  the  oldest  member  remaining 
in  the  faculty  except  Prof.  Roomer,  vice-president 
of  the  College.  He  was  a  man  of  llV)eral  culture, 
highly  esteemed  by  his  pujiils  and  the  members  of 
the  Spaiush  colony  in  this  city.  He  was  also  an 
accomplished  musician,  many  of  his  orchestral 
proiluctions  having  been  jierformed  here. 

Judge  Van  Brunt  in  the  ca.se  of  Harvey  M.  Mun- 
sell,  ordered  that  he  shall  go  to  the  county  jail  for 
thirty  days  and  be  fined  $2.50  for  contempt  of  court 
in  going  to  the  office  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  during 
the  progre.ss  of  the  Short-Phelan  trial.  Said  the 
Judge:  It  is  p«*rfectly  clear  from  Mr.  Munsell's 
own  statement  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  ndsde- 
meanor.  By  Section  73  of  the  Penal  Code,  a  juror 
who  wilfully  receives  any  information  relating  to  a 
cause  or  matter  pending  before  him,  except  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regular  course  of  proceeding  upon 
the  trial  or  hearing  of  that  cau.se  or  matter,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  It  is  proper  to  say  the 
position  of  the  juror  William  Henry  Woods  does 
not  reflect  any  credit  upon  himself.  The  jurors 
had  been  instructed  by  the  Court  repeatedly  that 
they  should  not  tall-  among  themselves  about  the  case 
during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  and  in  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  instruction  of  the  Court  he  talked  with 
Munsell  about  the  visit.  It  appears  further  that 
Woods,  upon  being  informed  by  Munsell  of  his 
visit,  told  Munsell  that  it  was  wrong,  and  yet 
knowing  that  a  juror  had  been  guilty  of  miscon¬ 
duct,  he  took  no  means  to  inform  the  Court  of 
such  misconduct.  Under  the  statute  YVoods  was 
bound  to  disclose  to  the  Court  these  facts,  and  he 
was  guilty  of  misconduct  in  not  doing  so.  In 
order  to  credit  the  story  of  the  assault  upon 
Phelan  as  told  by  Short  and  his  companions,  it  is 
necessary  to  believe  that  although  five  of  Short’s 
friends  were  with  him  when  Phelan  threatened  to 
assault  him,  making  six  In  all  opposed  to  Phelan 
alone,  and  that  although  they  thought  Phelan  was 
about  to  kill  Short,  not  one  of  them  interfered  to  ' 


assist  their  friend ;  all  ran  away,  and  left  him  to 
b«'  murdered ;  they  not  only  did  not  offer  him  any 
assistance,  but  they  ran  away  from  the  building 
and  never  called  for  help  or  made  any  outcry.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  to  believe  that  there  can 
bo  five  such  abject  cowards  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  this  evidence  describes  these  men  who 
were  with  Short  to  be,  and  yet  after  this  visit  to 
Rossa’s  office,  Mr.  Munsell  not  only  believed  this 
story,  but  impressed  its  verity  with  all  his  ability 
upon  his  fellow  jurors. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  statement  for  April  shows 
the  total  receipts  for  the  month  to  have  been  $45,- 
728,  and  the  disbursements  $36,093.  The  foot  pas¬ 
senger  and  carriageway  fares  decreased  under  the 
reduced  rates,  but  the  railroad  receipts  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $610  over  April  of  last  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  people  crossing  on  the  promenade  during 
April  was  362,072,  and  on  the  railroad  1,402,390. 
The  management  of  the  bridge  financially  gives 
satisfaction. 

The  Old  Testament  Revision  Company. 

What  thorough  work  was  done  in  detail  by  the 
individual,  and  what  by  the  great  body  in  sessions, 
is  shown  by  the  facts  in  its  report  just  submitted 
to  the  Convocation  in  England.  The  Company 
held  85  8e.ssions,  finishing  in  June,  T884.  Tht^se 
sessions,  of  about  ten  days  each,  comprised  792 
days  of  six  hours  at  a  sitting. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  14th  moved,  and  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Northcote  seconded,  the  granting  an  annuity 
of  $30,000  to  Princess  Beatrice  on  the  occasion  of 
her  approaching  marriage.  He  wished  tile  House 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Princess  Beatrice  was  the  last 
of  the  Queen’s  children  for  whom  “  a  demand  of 
this  kind  ”  could  be  made ;  also  that  this  engage¬ 
ment,  “  like  all  the  previous  marriages  in  her  Ma- 
je8tj’’s  family,”  is  based  on  genuine  attachment. 
The  question  of  “grants  to  royalty”  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  proposes  to  have  settled  at  the  next  session 
of  Parliament. 

The  jury  In  the  case  of  Cunningham  and  Burton, 
charged  with  causing  the  explosions  at  the  Tower 
of  London  and  elsewhere,  returned  a  verdict  on 
May  18th  finding  both  prisoners  guilty,  and  they 
were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

A  majority  of  the  London  School  Board  have  re¬ 
fused  permission  to  the  managers  of  a  Jewish 
school  in  the  East  End,  to  open  their  play-ground 
on  Sundays.  There  was  no  question  of  any  Sunday 
labor,  for  the  managers  had  expressely  promised 
that  the  secular  work  of  opening  and  shutting  the 
gates  should  be  performed  by  some  one  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  persuasion. 

Mr.  Merritt,  the  retiring  U.  S.  Consul-General  at 
London ,  gave  a  farewell  banquet  on  tho^evening  of 
May  14,  welcoming  his  successor,  ex-Gov.  Waller 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Lowell  and  a  large  number 
of  well  known  commercial  and  literary  men  were 
present.  Mr.  Lowell  of  course  made  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  speech,  ri'ferring  to  his  predecessors,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Jefferson,  and  the  three  Adamses,  who  wore 
most  able  diplomats.  He  urged  all  Americans  to 
regard  all  Presidents  as  national,  not  as  Presi¬ 
dents  of  any  party.  In  recounting  some  compli¬ 
mentary  items  regarding  Mr.  Cleveland,  he  quoted 
from  Job  the  text  “  Though  he  slay  me  yet  will  I 
praise  him.” 

The  municipality  of  Antwerp  have  formed  an 
official  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  finding 
comfortable  lodgings  for  visitors  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition  in  that  city.  To  this  end  official 
registry  offices  have  been  opened,  where  the  stran¬ 
ger  can  at  once  have  his  choice  of  accommodation 
at  a  fixed  tariff,  which  includes  not  only  a  sleeping 
apartment,  but  breakfast,  lights,  and  attendance. 
The  rates  arc  from  $3  for  the  first  class  down  to  30 
cents  for  the  seventh  class. 

On  the  16th  the  United  States  Consul  at  Winni¬ 
peg  (J.  W.  Taylor)  telegrajihed  to  Washington  as 
follows:  “Riel  is  captured,  and  is  a  prisoner  in 
Yliddleton’s  camp,  under  the  General’s  jiledge  in 
writing  to  Riel  (on  the  11th  inst.)  promising  to 
protect  him  until  his  case  shall  be  decided  upon  by 
the  Dominion  Government.  The  insurgents’  loss 
at  Batouche  was  51  killed  and  173  wounded ;  Cana¬ 
dian  loss,  8  killed,  44  wounded.”  A  later  dispatch 
says  the  camp  is  excited  over  Riel’s  capture,  and 
he  is  closely  guarded.  He  has  little  to  say,  feels 
his  position  keenly,  and  looks  completely  broken 
down.  To  the  scouts  that  arrested  him  he  stated 
that  he  was  about  to  surrender  himself.  This 
practically  ends  the  half-breed  revolt.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  Imjiosed  great  responsibility  on  Lord 
Melgund  as  adviser  to  Gen.  Middleton;  and  the 
Canadians  are  hearty  in  their  praise  of  Gen.  Mid¬ 
dleton’s  movements,  that  have  been  ijuietly  and 
carefully  planned,  so  as  to  ensure  success. 

Capt.  Howard,  whose  bravery  saved  the  day  to 
the  Dominion  troops  in  their  recent  fight  with  the 
Riel  insurgents,  is  a  native  of  Connecticut.  He 
served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  also  five 
years  in  the  Regular  Army,  where  he  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  Indian  warfare.  He  is  a  brave, 
cool-headed  soldier,  thoroughly  familiar  with  army 
life,  and  he  is  also  a  very  skilful  machinist,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
of  a  Gatling  gun.  The  Sun  adds:  “It  is  now  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  action  of  the  9th  was  a  reconnols- 
sance  intended  to  discover  the  strength  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  position.  It  will  probably  go  into  hi.story  as 
the  only  battle  on  record  won  by  a  gallant  agent  of 
an  American  invention,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
who  risked  his  own  life  (and  incidentally,  it  would 
seem,  saved  i>art  of  a  Canadian  battery  from  cap¬ 
ture)  in  his  eagerness  to  show  off  to  advantage  the 
goods  of  which  he  had  a  .sample  under  his  charge.” 

Sir  John  McDonald  has  been  recently  urged  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  500  miles  railway 
between  Regina  and  Prince  Albert  with  branches 
in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  its  object  being  to 
prevent  future  half  breed  or  Indian  uprisings  and 
opening  up  to  settlement  a  large  tract  of  fertile 
country.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  done 
much  to  prevent  the  Sioux  and  Blackfeet  tribes 
along  its  line  from  joining  in  the  late  rebellion. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  was  compleU'd  on  the  16th, 
so  as  to  make  connection  through  from  Montreal 
to  Winnijieg. 

The  American  residents  of  I’aris  [iresented  to 
that  city,  on  the  13th,  a  redueed  copy  of  Barthol¬ 
di’s  “  Statue  of  Liberty.”  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton, 
ex-United  States  Minister,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  donors  made  the  speech  of  presentation,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  the  gift  would  help)  pierpet- 
uate  the  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  which 
the  changing  events  of  a  century  had  only  strength¬ 
ened.  Premier  Brisson,  replying  to  Mr.  Morton, 
thanked  the  American  committee  for  the  gift,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  reciprocal  friendship  between 
France  and  America,  which,  he  said,  like  the  Bar¬ 
tholdi  .statue,  illuminates,  not  menaces,  the  world. 
Referring  to  the  energy  of  the  Americans  in  the 
war  of  secession,  M.  Brls.son  said  :  “But  there  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  war.  In  future,  peace,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  justice  between  nations,  constitute  the 
goal  toward  which  two  nations  going  hand  in  hand 
should  march.” 

At  the  international  tennis  match  pdayed  at 
Hampton  Court,  London,  last  week,  Thomas  Pet¬ 
tit,  the  American  champion,  was  the  winner.  The 
Dally  Telegrap)h  devotes  a  loading  editorial  to  a 
description  of  it,  and  says  “  It  was  the  finest  ex¬ 
hibition  of  tennis-playing  ever  witnessed.”  Not  a 
slight  compliment  is  this  to  an  American  athlete. 

On  Sunday,  the  17th,  a  terrific  snowstorm  was 
reported  as  prevailing  throughout  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  numbers  of  persons  being  frozen  to  death, 
and  crops  generally  destroyed. 

Where  does  not  Yankee  enterprise  and  invention 
go?  Iron  tubing  from  the  United  States  is  used  In 
the  Baku  oil  regions  to  convey  oil  from  the  hills  to 
the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  ex-Unlted  States  Minister  to 
Turkey,  had  an  Inteiwiew  of  some  hours  on  the 
16th,  with  the  Sultan,  discussing  the  leading  top¬ 


ics  of  the  day.  He  was  offered  a  high  pmsitlon  in 
the  Turkish  service,  but  declined.  On  Monday,  the 
18th,  he  dined  with  the  Sultan  and  the  Imperial 
princes  prior  to  his  departure  from  Constantino¬ 
ple. 

Gen.  Wolseley  has  issued  a  farewell  address  in 
which  he  announces  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
troops  from  the  Soudan,  and  highly  praises  the  con¬ 
duct  of  all  the  dep'artments  of  the  service  during 
the  campaign. 

Gen.  Graham  and  the  Guards  embarked  for  En¬ 
gland  on  the  16th. 

Mounds  resembling  those  in  Ohio  exist  near 
Kalgan,  China,  and  in  one  has  been  found  a  stone 
hatchet  which  is  said  to  be  indistinguishable  from 
those  shown  as  the  work  of  the  “mound  builders” 
of  ancient  America. 

A  peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between 
China  and  Japan  is  reported  with  a  convention  sign¬ 
ed  of  three  agreements :  First,  China  and  Japan  to 
withdraw'  their  troops  from  Corea,  and  neither  to 
send  soldiers  there  again  without  giving  previous 
notice  to  the  other.  Second,  the  Chinese  command¬ 
ers  who  led  the  attack  on  the  Japanese  Minister  and 
his  body  guard  at  Seoul,  to  be  publicly  reprimand¬ 
ed.  Third,  the  Chinese  Government  to  immediate¬ 
ly  investigate  the  character  of  the  Chinese  soldiers 
who  killed  p)rlvate  Japanese,  to  pninlsh  all  persons 
found  guilty,  and  to  remunerate  the  families  and 
relatives  of  murdered  and  injured  persons.  The 
result  is  viewed  as  a  i)eaeeful  triumph  for  Japan. 

The  opening  of  the  new  college  at  Poona,  India, 
which  took  place  recently  under  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  auspices,  is  noteworthy  as  marking  the  first 
important  attempt  of  educated  natives  in  the  Bom¬ 
bay  presidency  to  take  the  management  of  higher 
education  into  their  own  hands.  The  college  has 
been  appropriately  named  after  Sir  James  Fergus- 
sou,  who  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
measures  for  its  establishment,  and  during  whose 
tenure  of  office  as  Governor  of  Bombay  (now  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close)  such  marked  progress  has  been 
made  in  education  in  that  presidency. 

The  Penltentes  of  Now  Mexico  are  said  to  num¬ 
ber  20,000.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin  was  lately  plac¬ 
ed  in  the  center  of  their  church,  and  the  floor  in 
front  of  It  strewn  knee  deep  with  cactus,  whose 
poisonous  spines  sometimes  pierce  the  heaviest 
soled  shoos.  Through  this  bed  of  thorns  the  Pen- 
itentes  march  with  naked  feet  or  crawl  along  on 
bare  knees,  calling  piteously  the  while  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  for  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  As  if  this  were 
not  sufficient,  they  scourge  themselves  with  great 
bunches  of  cactus  tied  together  on  a  thong,  and 
slash  them.selves  with  knives.  The  natural  result 
of  these  horrible  exercises  is  a  death  now  and  then, 
and  many  maimed  and  pitiable  creatures  who  drag 
out  a  miserable  existence  for  the  remainder  of  their 
days, 

HorHford’s  Arid  Phosphate 

Drank  with  Soda  Water 

is  delicious.  All  druggists  have  It.  It  is  refresh¬ 
ing  aud  cooling.  Try  it  often ! 

For  Dyspepsia,  Indiobstion,  Depression  ot  Hpirltt 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Ferro-Phosphorated  Elixib  oi 
Calisaya  Bark,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co,,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  It 
has  no  equal. 

New  York.  Monday,  May  18,  1885 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $2,115,325  in  surplus  resen  e,  which  now  stands  at 
$57,416,050  against  $3,127,025  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $5,760,625  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1883.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of  $351,- 
900;  the  specie  is  up  $604,200;  the  legal  tenders 
are  increased  $2,276,900;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  up  $3,063,100,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  decreased  $268,400. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  (piotatlons  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  18H4 


American  Cable .  60 

American  District  Telegraph .  17) 

Canton .  t4 

Canada  Southern .  28 

Canadian  Paclflc .  881 

Central  Facltlc .  81} 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  — 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref. .  8 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  prol .  41 

Chicago  and  Norttiwestern .  tfsj 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret....  12V 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  Quincy .  IVV] 

Chicago.  Hllwaukee  «  St.  Paul .  T0| 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret....  106 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  k  Paclflc .  114 

Cln . ,  San . ,  and  Cleveland .  20 

Cleveland,  0„  C.  k  Indianapolis....  83} 

Colorado  Coal .  loj 

Consolidated  Oos .  98 

Delaware  k  Hudson  Canal .  80} 

Delaware.  Lack,  k  Western .  ...  105} 

Denver  k  Rio  Urande .  6} 

Dubuque  and  Slouz  City .  68 

E.  Tenn.,  Va..  k  Georgia .  3} 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  k  Georgia  pret .  6} 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  .  47 

(llluois  Central . .  126} 

Ind.,  Bloom,  k  Western .  9) 

Lake  Shore . —  &4j 

Long  Island .  76} 

Louisville  k  Nashville .  34} 

Louisville,  New  Albany  k  0 .  24 

Manhattan  Beach .  16) 

Manhattan  con  .  96} 

Michigan  Central .  60 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  k  Western  prel....  31 

Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  Pret .  26 

Missouri  Paclflc .  96) 

Missouri,  Kansas  k  Texas .  18) 

Nashville,  Chat,  k  St.  Louis .  ..  39 

New  Jersey  Central .  36} 

New  York  Central .  87} 

New  York  Elevated . .  146 

New  York  k  New  England .  19} 

Now  York,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis .  1} 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis  pret .  4} 

New  York,  Lack,  k  Western .  89 

New  York,  L.  E.  k  Western .  11} 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  preL.  22} 

Norfolk  aud  Western  pret .  18 

Northern  Paclflc .  17} 

Northern  Paclflc  pret .  39| 

Ohio  Central .  ) 

Ohio  Southern .  9 

Ohio  k  Mississippi  .  11} 

Ontario  Mining .  22) 

Ontario  k  Western .  8 

Oregon  Improvement .  27 

Oregon  Railway  k  NavlgaUon  ...  76) 

Oregon  Short  Line .  18} 

Oregon  k  Transcontinental .  14} 

Paclflc  Mall . 55} 

Peoria,  Decatur  k  Evansville .  10 

Philadelphia  k  Reading .  16 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Ohio...,  133 

Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company .  119 

Quicksilver .  4) 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga .  143 

Richmond  k  Danville .  48) 

Rochester  k  Pittsburg .  3} 

St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco  pret .  31) 

St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco  1st  pret. .  81) 

St.  Paul  k  Omaha .  21 

St.  Paul  k  Omaha  nret .  74 

St.  Paul, Minn,  k  Manitoba .  84 

Texas  Paclflc .  10} 

Union  Paclflc .  53} 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  k  Paclflc .  3 

Wells-Fargo  Express .  110 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  69 


The  Chemist  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Health 
versus  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder. 

From  a  chomical  uxamination  I  have  made  of 
cams  of  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder  and 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  myself  in  open 
market,  I  arrive  at  the  following  results : 

Cleveland’s  Baking  Powder  is  made  of  very  pure 
materials,  and  is  entirely  free  from  Alum,  Ammo¬ 
nia,  Terra  Alba,  or  any  adulteration  whatever,  and 
I  recommend  it  as  a  healthful,  effective,  and  per¬ 
fectly  reliable  baking  powder. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powiler  contains  Ammonia, 
and  as  Hits  drug  is  not  wholly  expelled  from  the 
drjugh  in  the  baking  process,  and  as  most  medical 
authorities  agree  as  to  the  injurious  effects  result¬ 
ing  from  the  continued  use  of  Ammonia,  its  use  in 
food  should  be  strongly  condemned.  Cleveland’s 
Baking  Powrler  evolves  more  carbonic  acid  gas 
than  the  Royal  Baking  Powder,  and  it  is,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  more  economical  to  housekeepers. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1884. 

ELIA8  H.  BARTLEY,  B.8.,  M.D., 
ChemiRt  to  the  Department  ot  Health,  City  ot  Brooklyn: 

Lecturer  on  Physiological  and  Practical  Chemistry  In 


Lecturer  on  Physiological  and  Practic 
the  Long  Island  Medical  College. 
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